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I, CHARACTER OF “ THE MELBOURNE PARLIAMENT.” 


Since we last addressed our readers 
on home politics, a double event has 
occurred, fraught, in both respects, 
with the most momentous conse- 
quences to the country. An aged 
sovereign, who had proved his desire 
to add, if possible, to the liberties and 
— of his people, on the one 
vand, and who had also shewn his 
perception of the dangers arising from 
unwise concessions on the other, was 
taken from us, and a youthful and 
feminine hand receives, at the earliest 
age allowed by the law, the sceptre of 
this mighty empire. Here was one 
vast change,—a change in which, with 
much of hope, there necessarily min- 
gled much of painful uncertainty. 
But, with the first estate of the realm, 
fell also the third. A new House of 
Commons, as well as a new sovereign, 
must of necessity be found. And here, 
too; a similar feeling of apprehension 
was generally acknowledged. As in 
the case of the monarch, there was 
some knowledge of, and some reliance 
upon, the past, while doubt and incer- 
titude rested upon the future. 

In both cases, however, the lapse of 
a month has greatly raised the hopes, 
and quieted the vague and indefinite 
fears, of the timorous and apprehensive. 
Let us now endeavour to take a rapid 
survey of our present condition and 
prospects, and to gather such encou- 
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ragement and such instruction as we 
can, from the events of the last few 
weeks. 

“ The Peel parliament” is defunct : 
that, at least, is an advantage gained 
by us in every argument. For how 
perpetually did the retort meet our 
ears—when we asked the Whigs whe- 
ther they seriously proposed to carry 
on the government with majorities of 
27, or 23, or even of 5— how constant 
was the reply, “ Remember, this is 
Sir Robert Peel’s House of Commons. 
For us, dealing with a parliament 
summoned by him, it is quite enough 
to have any majority at all. In every 
division, an allowance must necessarily 
be made for the influences under which 
that assembly was collected ; and then 
an apparent majority of twenty will 
represent a real majority of three score, 
and a majority of thirty-seven, one of 
at least one hundred.” 

Every one who has been at all ac- 
customed to peruse the ministerial 
journals of the last two years, will be 
aware that this has been their constant 
language. All such speculations, how- 
ever, are now at an end. The Peel 
parliament is defunct, and not a single 
supporter will the Conservative leader 
find in the new Ilouse of Commons, 
whose return can be traced to govern- 
ment or court influence. Ifthe una- 
nimous opinions of the ministerial press, 
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during the whole of the last two ses- 
sions, were at all correct, this single 
circumstance ought to have diminished 
the Conservative array by from thirty 
to fifty votes. 

But a double advantage arises to 
the ministerialists; for it is evident 
that all votes of this class, taken from 
the Conservatives, are forthwith added 
to the strength of the Whig-Radical 
phalanx. And this is what all these 
gentlemen have been hoping and an- 
ticipating for the last two years,— to 
wit, a favourable moment for a dis- 
solution, by which the strength gained 
by government influence might be 
taken from their opponents, and added 
to their own array. For this they have 
been looking and longing, for this they 
have been plotting and contriving, for 
these four-and-twenty months past; 
and after having been allowed to carry 
into effect all their schemes, and to 
bring to maturity all their projects, 
their hopes are crowned at last by a 
conjuncture which gives them every 
advantage they could desire, without 
any one of the drawbacks which might 
have been reasonably apprehended. 

We will advert to a few particulars. 
Their Corporation Reform-bill was 


plainly confessed to have been espe- 
cially intended to assist them in the 


event of a dissolution ; and no sooner 
had it passed than their exulting anti- 
cipations were proclaimed, that on the 
first occurrence of a general election 
this single measure would, of itself, 
ensure them an ample majority. 
Well, the corporation reform has now 
fully taken effect, and the important 
boroughs of Liverpool, Hull, Norwich, 
Bath, Ipswich, Leeds, Colchester, 
Northampton, Leicester, Shrewsbury, 
Canterbury, Oxford, Cambridge, York, 
Coventry, and many others, are now 
wholly or chiefly governed by juntos 
of Whigs and Radicals, Papists and 
Dissenters. 

Marriage-bills and Registration-bills, 
and a plan for the abolition of church- 
rates, were next put forward,—all con- 
fessedly with an eye to the intended 
dissolution. The first two were per- 
mitted to pass, and the Whigs have 
all the benefit arising from dissenting 
gratitude. The third scheme could not, 
indeed, find its way through the lower 
house ; but even here the main point, 
the Dissenters’ good will and cordial 
support, was gained ; and thus, in this 

case also, the Whigs might look to the 
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desired dissolution with a certainty of 
having realised that which was their 
chief object i in the whole affair. 

A third, and still more certain course, 
was taken with Ireland, under O’Con- 
nell’s own guidance, and with his aid. 
The possession of a large parliamentary 
following, or * tail,’ ’ constitutes the chief 
element of his power; and his main 
object, ever since the passing of the 
Relief-bill, has avowedly been to aug- 
ment the number of his adherents 
among the representatives of Ireland. 
lor the last two years, a close alliance 
having been formed between him and 
the Whigs, all the aid that the [rish go- 
vernment could give him in the further- 
ance ofthis object has been at his com- 
mand. Stubborn and impracticable 
revising-barristers have been removed, 
convenient and pliant tools have been 
appointed in their room; and thus, in 
several districts, the constituencies have 
been made just what O’Connell desired 
them to be. Besides this great assist- 
ance to his plans, the whole Whig 
interest in Ireland has been placed at 
his command; and the agents of the 
Duke of Devonshire, the Marquess of 
Lansdowne, Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Fitzwilliam, and a dozen other great 
Whig landlords, have been instructed 
to do his bidding. Meanwhile, and 
above all, the organization of the po- 
pulation for election purposes, under 
the management of the Romish priests, 
has been matured, and the police itself 
has been filled with O’Connell’s own 
partisans. The result of the whole 
being, as was seen in the late Tippe- 
rary, Limerick, Carlow, and several 
other elections, that a large proportion 
of the voters who had promised, and 
were desirous of voting for the Con- 
servative candidates, were forcibly car- 
ried off by the priests and their mobs 
— the police conniving, or, rather, as- 
sisting,—and were compelled, by the 
united arguments of threats, entreaties, 
and whisky, to change their decided 
purpose, and to vote for O'Connell’s 
nominees. By these means it was 
known and declared beforehand, that 
O'Connell would gain ¢en more fol- 
lowers in Ireland ; and he Aas 
them. 

A fourth, and an immense advantage 
to the Whigs, consisted in the manner 
and circumstances under which the 
dissolution came to pass. 

By the confession of all their friends, 
and all their journalists, a dissolution 


gained 
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has been looked forward to, and de- 
sired by the Whigs, for at least two 
years past. The desirableness, indeed, 
of such a step, if it could be taken at 
an auspicious moment, was too ob- 
vious to admit of any doubt on the 
subject. 

But there were awkward circum- 
stances in the case. ‘To have dissolved 
that parliament which had given them 
office, and in which they still had an 
actual majority, would have been an 
unpopular step (except upon a case of 
clear necessity), both with the house 
itself and with the country. That the 
government would have been charged 
with creating unnecessary trouble, ex- 
pense, and political excitemeut, is seen 
from this, that even Sir Robert Peel 
was so accused in 1835; though it 
was obvious to every one that a dissolu- 
tion, in his case, was absolutely neces- 
sary to the fair trial of that experiment. 
The Whigs, therefore, wishing, as they 
undoubtedly did, for a good oppor- 
tunity of dissolving, had been unable, 
during all 1835 and 1836, to find or 
to make out such a case as might fully 
justify them with their friends and with 
the country. 

And further, it is to be remembered 
that although, had they found such an 
opportunity, they might probably have 
prevailed so far as to compel the king’s 
assent, they would still have gone to 
the country, not with their sovereign’s 
good will, but merely with his per- 
missive endurance. ‘They would have 
had, it is true, the power and influence 
of the government, but they would 
have received no support from the 
court. Every one would have known 
and appreciated their position; and 
practically, though the Admiralty and 
the Treasury might have worked with 
efficiency in their behalf, Windsor and 
St. James’s would have remained at 
least neuter. 

All this was at once changed, and 
changed wholly to their advantage. 
The dissolution came, without the least 
blame resting on them as having called 
for it. It came while they still held 
the reins of government : nay more, 
it came at the same moment when 
their power and influence was immea- 
surably increased. We do not mean 
either to assert or to admit any thing 
as to the absurd assumption that “ the 
Queen gives her entire and unlimited 
confidence ” to the Whigs, but we are 
bound to remark the vast difference in 
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Lord Melbourne’s situation, when, in- 
stead of having to discuss his measures 
with an old gentleman of fixed opin- 
ions and resolute determination, he has 
only to state them to a young lady of 
eighteen, whose sex and age must alike 
combine to render it impossible for her 
to maintain, with any positiveness, an 
opposite opinion. The difference is 
as immense as it is obvious. In the 
one case, the premier could only pro- 
pose, advise, solicit; and all this with 
a man who was his senior in age, and” 
of opinions as decided as his own. 
In the other, he may be as submissive, 
respectful — nay, deferential—as he 
pleases; but, in effect, he prescribes 
the course to be taken. On this point 
there can be no doubt. 

The last circumstance of advantage 
to the Whigs, was the occurrence of a 
good ‘ bugbear,” just at the conve- 
nient moment. 

Precisely about ten days before the 
issue of the writs, the intelligence was 
brought to town that, upon some 
grounds or other, the merits or de- 
merits of which no creature in Eng- 
land seems yet to understand, the 
King of Hanover had resolved not to 
adhere to the constitution of that king- 
dom —a constitution, let it be remem- 
bered, of entirely modern date; and a 
constitution, of the nature and cha- 
racter of which, not one Englishman in 
a million knows any thing whatever. 

Still, however, the occurrence, vague 
and unintelligible as it was, exactly 
answered the purpose of the minis- 
terialists. The King of Hanover had 
“‘ destroyed the constitution” of his 
kingdom ; “ trampled on the rising 
liberties ” of his people ; erected him- 
self into a despotic sovereign; set at 
naught all popular rights and all pub- 
lic feeling! The King of Hanover, 
forsooth, too, was the very type and 
model of all Tories ; and it was to be 
taken for granted, as a certain conclu- 
sion, that whatever he did, every Tory 
in England would gladly do, if he had 
but the power. 

All this nonsense has now passed 
away, with the occasion which gave it 
birth. Still, we are not to forget the 
zeal and assiduity with which the topic 
was worked during the three weeks of 
the elections. Nothing else filled the 
columns of the “ Chronicle,” and 
“ Globe,” and ‘“ Courier,” but the 
King of Hanover and his atrocities. 
Wagygon-loads of paper were turned 
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into placards, and posted on every 
convenient wall in the kingdom: 


“Tne Queen or ENGLAND AND 
THE Rerornm MInistry: 

“Tur Kinc or HANOVER AND THE 
ToriEs :— 

“ Exvectors ! 
WILL support!” 


CHOOSE WHICII YOU 


What the actual effect produced 
by all this balderdash was, no one 
can possibly tell; but this, at least, 
we may say, that a most extraordinary 
amount of “ powerful writing” was 
thrown away, and a vast quantity of 
paper and red and black ink wasted, 
if some sensible effect was not pro- 
duced in the course of the late elec- 
tions. 

Well, and now all is over, what is 
the result? Ministers have had that 
dissolution for which they have so long 
been looking with anxious desire. 
They have had it under the most fa- 
vourable circumstances that they could 
possibly have desired; freed from all 
imputation as to forcing on this appeal 
to the people — at liberty to exert all 
the influence, both of the government 
and also of the court—and aided also, 
just at the right moment, by a most 
convenient “ bugbear,” wherewith to 
frighten the people away from the 
Tories. 

They have never ceased to assure 
us, during the last two years, that one 
main cause of their slender majorities 
in the House of Commons was, that it 
was “the Peel parliament,” summoned 
by the Conservative leader, and elected 
under his government. All that ad- 
vantage they have now taken from 
him, and more; for the moment has 
been far more favourable to their cause, 
and the influence of the executive and 
the court has been more strenuously 
exerted. At what did they calculate 
the advantage gained by Sir Robert 
Peel? Generally, they spoke of it 
vaguely, but as something immense ; 
once or twice, when led to particu- 
larise, they described it as equal to 30 
or 40 votes. To a similar extent, then, 
at least, but operating doubly — by 
deducting from the Conservative force, 
and adding to their own — ought they 
to have gained by this election. 

But what was their further gain, not 
only expected, but openly boasted of, 
as certain to result from their Corpora- 
tion Reform-bill? On this point we 
are not left in any doubt. The very 
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instant that bill had come into opera- 
tion, their chief evening journal, the 
“Globe,” came forth with a shout of 
triumph, producing a list of no fewer 
than seventy-six Conservative members 
returned by boroughs in England, and 
adding — 

‘‘ What the Tory members for the 
following Tory corporations, which are 
now liberal boroughs, can hope beyond 
being sent about their business, we do 
not presume to conjecture. Local in- 
terest may save a few, but nine-tenths of 
them must go—that is a clear case.” 


We believed, at the time, that 
these expectations were greatly exagge- 
rated, and that their gain would turn 
out far less considerable than they an- 
ticipated. Still, however, there can be 
no doubt that at Leeds, Leicester, 
Northampton, Yarmouth, Carmarthen, 
Lichfield, Oxford, Reading, Sandwich, 
Shrewsbury, Winchester, and some 
other towns, the efforts of the new 
Whig-Radical corporations have pro- 
duced a considerable effect, and have 
given the ministry many seats, which, 
but for this influence, they would not 
have had. 

Of the advantage derived from their 
efforts to satisfy the Dissenters we shall 
say little, from the impossibility of 
any accurate calculation. But that their 
church-rate scheme, especially, was in- 
tended as an electioneering maneuvre, 
there cannot be the least doubt. In fact, 
one ofthe principal ministerial journals 
gave the main features of the plan, in 
his leading article, on the morning 
after its production in the House of 
Commons, and ended with the de- 
lighted exclamation, ** Now for a dis- 
solution !” 

But what, then, from all these 
sources, ought to have been the gains 
of the ministry? Let us sum them 
up. By the influence of government, 
transferred from Sir R. Peel's hands to 
their own, we all know that sundry 
seats (Harwich, Windsor, Chatham, 
Sandwich, &c.) were actually won. 
If we reckon the whole weight of the 
government and the court, bearing 
upon a general election, as being equal 
to only twenty votes, we shall state it 
very much below what the Whigs have 
been representing it to amount to, for 
the last two years. 

The efforts of the new corporations 
were described to us by the “ Globe,” 
as certain to yield a gain of more than 
sixty seats. Are we not shewing an 
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earnest desire to keep within the mark, 
when we set down the actual gain 
from this cause (and gain we know 
there was, at Leeds, Leicester, North- 
ampton, and elsewhere) at another 
twenty seats, or only one third of what 
the “* Globe” calculated upon. 

The direct gain in Ireland, by 
O'Connell's “ arrangements” with the 
revising barristers and the priests, has, 
as we all know, actually amounted to 
the promised ten seats. 

Here, then, without reckoning any 
thing for the efforts of the Dissenters, 
or putting down a single vote as gained 
by the yell against the King of Han- 
over, we reach a certain gain of fifty 
seats, which the ministry might and 
did calculate upon. And in all this, 
let it be remembered, we add nothing 
to the account on the score of popular 
feeling, or of public approbation. The 
ministerial prints are constantly assur- 
ing us of the great zeal and affection 
felt by the people for the present go- 
vernment, and of their indignation at 
the obstructions thrown in Lord Mel- 
bourne’s way by the Conservatives. 
Here, then,. was the fittest time and 
place for manifesting that feeling, if it 
iad any existence. But we have 
taken no estimate of this source of 
gain. Our calculations, it will be seen, 
rest on specific, not general grounds— 
on certain particular points in which 
influence, not public feeling, might be 
expected to tell, and the extent of the 
operation of which might be previously 
estimated. From these quarters alone 
we find a reasonable expectation, on 
the part of the Whigs, of a clear gain 
of fifty votes, over and above all that 
the gratitude of the Dissenters, and 
the approbation of the people gene- 
rally, might throw into their scale. 
These fifty votes must be gained, ex- 
cept there is a movement absolutely 
retrograde. Not to gain these fifty 
seats, with the government and the 
court in your hands, with the new cor- 
porations labouring for you, and with 
O'Connell and the priests working 
their improved machinery in Ireland— 
not to gain these fifty seats would in 
ttself be a defeat ! 

This, we know, was exactly the view 
of the matter taken by the leading 
Whigs themselves, about a month or 
five weeks back. ‘The more sanguine 
among them did look forward to a gain 
of fifty; the more cautious hoped it 
might amount to at least thirty or forty. 
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And either would establish their sway, 
as it would give them a clear majority 
of more than one hundred in the new 
House of Commons. But there was 
no Whig who would not freely have 
admitted, in the beginning of July, 
that not to gain any thing in the com- 
ing elections, would be, in effect, the 
most decisive defeat that ever any go- 
vernment had sustained. 

Well, then, we come to the question, 
What, after all, is the result? 

The result is, not a gain of fifty — 
not a gain of forty—not a gain of 
twenty — not even a gain of five— 
but a clear, absolute, unquestionable 
Loss. 

Let us take the ‘* Morning Chro- 
nicle’s ” own view of the matter. On 
the 27th of January, 1835, it stated the 
parliament elected under Sir R. Peel’s 
government to consist of— 


Reformers .,.. 391; 
Toriets...cce0 251: 


leaving about 16 votes unclassified. 


On the 19th of August, 1837, the 
same Whig authority declares the pro- 
portions in Lord Melbourne’s new 
House of Commons to be— 


Reformers .... 344; 
Tories......+2 305: 


leaving only 9 unaccounted for. 


Now, nothing can be clearer than 
that these two statements of the leading 
Whig journalist shew an absolute doss 
of fifty to the “ Reformers,” and a gain 
of fifty by the Tories, although the first 
assembly was Sir Robert Peel’s, and 
the second Lord Melbourne’s ! 

We might rest contented with this 
Whig view of the case. But we do 
not wish to take advantage of the tricks 
even of an opponent, and are quite 
ready toadmit that the “Chronicle” over- 
rated its own strength, and underrated 
ours, in 1835; as, indeed, it has done 
now, also, though in a smaller degree. 
Still, however, the fact is, and it is de- 
nied by no one of the ministerial jour- 
nals,—that the Conservatives have 
gained, and the Whigs Jost, by this elec- 
tion. The actual extent of our advan- 
tage is, we believe, very accurately 
given in Mr. Sampson Low’s chart of 
the new House of Commons, in which 
the Conservative gains are set down at 
66, and the Whig gains at 51, leaving 
a clear balance in favour of the Oppo- 
sition, of fifteen votes, counting as thirty 
in every division. 
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And this is the result of the long- 
desired dissolution! of that dissolution 
for which the Whigs have been plotting 
and scheming for the last two years. 
With certain specific means of gaining 
fifty votes, over and above all that their 
general popularity might give them, the 
ministry is yet fifteen votes weaker than 
it was in May last, when the house af- 
firmed its church-rate proposition by a 
majority of only five. Have we not 
the clearest, the most unquestionable 
right to contend, that a more total, un- 
qualified, and decisive defeat was never 
suffered by any government. 

But let us survey the new house a 
little more attentively, and examine 
upon what possible grounds it is still 
assumed by some persons to be a prac- 
ticable thing for lord Melbourne to go 
on. In the first place, let us set down 
the leading facts as to the composition 
of the house, and the actual strength, 
and the nature of the strength, of the 
two confronted parties. 

Now, the leading feature of the case, 
and one which the Whigs themselves 
may depend upon it the country will 
not allow to be blinked, is this: There 
are two grand divisions in the popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom; the 
Protestants, who offer to their queen 
an undivided allegiance,— who have 
no other or higher earthly sovereign, 
and who have no objects inconsistent 
with the safety of the constitution 
and the integrity of the empire; and 
the Papists, whose first and para- 
mount homage is paid to the head of 
their church,—whose chief and never 
forgotten object is, the exaltation of 
that church, and the consequent de- 
pression of Protestantism,—and whose 
declared purpose is, to dissever the em- 
pire, in order thereby to re-establish a 
Popish ascendency in Ireland,—except, 
indeed, by continuing the connexion 
with England, they can more efficiently 
advance in other ways the interests of 
their ecclesiastical supremacy. 

In three divisions of the empire the 
Protestants have a clear predominance. 
These are England, Scotland, and the 
northern province of Ireland — Ulster. 
In the remaining three provinces of 
Ireland —Leinster, Munster, and Con- 
naught—the Papists possess a decided 
ascendency. 

Now, taking this view of the subject, 
what have been the returns to the new 
House of Commons? We give them 
in the most succinct form. 
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Conserv. Minis. 
Protestant Great 

Britain returns 
Protestant Ulster 


returnS ....6. 23 5 


Neut. 


280 258 


263 
Popish Leinster, 
Munster, and 
Connaught ret. 9 67 


312-330 16 

So that, in the whole of Protestant 
Great Britain and Ireland, after all that 
government could do, after all that the 
new corporations could do, after all 
that the metropolitan and manufactur- 
ing boroughs could do,—on the whole 
Protestant empire, we repeat, there isa 
clear majority of forty votes against 
Lord Melbourne’s ministry ; and it is 
wholly and entirely by the voices of the 
oriest-led peasantry of Leinster, of 

funster, and of Connaught, that the 
slender majority of eighteen votes, on 
the whole House of Commons, has 
been obtained ! 

This is one view of the subject, and 
it is a most important one. Whatever 
the Whigs may think, they may rely 
upon it that England will never pa- 
tiently submit to be ruled by thirty or 
forty Irish Papists. But there is an- 
other, which deserves a brief mention. 

It is admitted, we believe, on all 
hands—at least, by all moderate Whigs 
and Tories—that it is expedient that 
government should still retain a direct 
influence over a few seats, so as to be 
able to provide a dozen or two of the 
requisite official men with places in 
the House, independently of the casual- 
ties of popular election. But when was 
it ever imagined possible that an admi- 
nistration should content itself with the 
bare and narrow majority which these 
few votes could give, and say, “ We 
shall remain in office as long as there 
is a majority of the House of Commons, 
however small, in our favour””—know- 
ing all the time that that narrow majo- 
rity consisted solely of their own no- 
minees, returned by the exertion of 
their own Treasury influence ? 

For instance, two ministerialists have 
been returned for Dublin, solely by the 
exertion of Castle influence; one for 
Windsor, by the same means; and 
eight others for Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
Dover, Hythe, Harwich, and Chatham, 
by the power of the Admiralty and the 
Treasury. Had Sir Robert Peel been 
premier, all these seats would have 
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been filled by his supporters. As it is, 
Lord Melbourne returns these eleven 
members, not to speak of divers others, 
and then calls a majority thus made 
up of his own nominees “ the voice of 
the people of England !” 

A third and still more important 
consideration remains yet to be stated. 

Noset of ministers, at least in modern 
times, has ever yet had the assurance 
to declare, or even to imply, either by 
word or action, that the mere reten- 
tion of place and salary was any ob- 
ject in their eyes, or furnished any 
motives for their actions or decisions. 
The constant profession, at least, has 
been, that in their view, as public men, 
a certain line of policy was essential to 
the country’s welfare; and that they 
merely accepted or retained office with 
a view to promote and carry out that 
line of policy, which other public men 
would not, or could not,do. To isolate 
an individual minister,— Lord Mel- 
bourne, no doubt, would say, whether 
interrogated in the House of Lords or 
at his own table: “ The mere emolu- 
ments or privileges of office I put 
wholly out of view; the salary I do 
not want; the patronage gives me more 
trouble than satisfaction ;—but I feel 
convinced that certain measures are 
absolutely essential to the peace and 
well-being of the country, and I ac- 
cepted office, and still retain it, merely 
from an anxiety to see those measures 
promoted and carried into effect.” 

Now it is obvious to every one, that, 
taking this ground —and that the pre- 
sent ministers do take it will not be 
denied —it becomes a necessary con- 
dition to their remaining in office, with 
any shew of consistency, that they 
should have some reasonable prospect 
of being able to carry those measures 
which form their chief motive for un- 
dertaking the conduct of the govern- 
ment. ‘The furtherance of a certain 
line of policy being the one object of 
their continuance in office, with what 
degree of consistency can they cling to 
it when the people of England have, 
by their aggregate decision in a general 
election, wholly taken from them all 
hope of being able to maintain that 
line of policy. They came into office 
merely to promote certain measures ;— 
well, the people have decided against 
those measures — have declared that 
they shall not be carried. What mo- 
tive, then, remains for their adherence 
to their places, except that sordid 
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attachment to salary and patronage, 
which they so earnestly endeavour 
to disclaim ? 

But how far is it certain that the 
public voice has negatived and frus- 
trated the whole scheme and policy of 
the present ministers? Let us inquire 
into this point. 

The three great questions of the last 
and the preceding session were, the 
English Church-rate-bill, the Irish 
Corporation-bill, and the Irish Tithe- 
bill. Let us see how their hopes of 
carrying these three measures are af- 
fected by the altered composition of 
the new House of Commons. 

On the English Church-rate -bill 
there were two divisions, giving the 
ministers, first, a majority of 23, and 
afterwards one of only 5. Now we 
wish to give them every advantage in 
the argument ; and we will not, there- 
fore, even look at the latter of these 
two majorities. We will take the first 
and most favourable to the ministry, 
and endeavour to ascertain how the 
new House of Commons would divide, 
were the very same question placed 
before it. 

The numbers in that division were, 


For the ministerial proposition. 273 
Against it... cvieceesise 250 


Now, the first inquiry is, iow many 
members, who then voted, have lost 
their seats at the late election, or since 
that division? We have selected their 
names from the division list, and find 
them to be as follow : 


eeeeee 


For the proposition : 


Angerstein, J. 
Astley, Sir J. 
Bagshaw, J. 
Barclay, D. 
Berkeley, Hon. F. 
Biddulph, R. 
Bish, T. 

Brady, D. C. 
Bulwer, H. L. 
Burdon, W. W. 
Burton, H. 
Buxton, T. F. 
Churchill, Lord C. 
Cookes, T. H. 
Crawford, W.S. 
Crawley, S. 
Curteis, H. B. 
Curteis, E. B. 
Denison, J. E. 
Dillwyn, Lee We 
Donkin, Sir R. 
Elphinstone, H. 
Ewart, W. 


Ferguson, Rob. 
Finn, W. F. 
Gaskell, D. 
Gisborne, T. 
Gully, J. 
Hector, C. J. 
Hodges, T. T. 
Holland, E. 
Hutt, W. 

King, E. B. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Mackenzie, 8. 
Mangles, J. 
Marjoribanks, S, 
Methuen, P. 
Morrison, J. 
Mostyn, Hon. E. 
Mullins, F. W. 
Oliphant, L. 
Oswald, J. 
Palmer, General 
Philipps, C. M. 
Ponsonby, Hon.W, 
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Robarts, A. W. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Rooper, J. B. 
Ruthven, EF. 
Scott, J. W. 
Simeon, Sir R. 
Smith, B. 
Stewart, P. M. Wilks, J. 
Thompson, P. B. Williams, Sir J. 
‘Thompson, Colonel Winnington, Sir T. 

Total ... 68 

Against the proposition : 


Balfour, T. 
Barclay, C. 
Baring, Tho. 
Beckett, Sir J. 
Beresford, Sir J. 
Bonham, F. R. 
Bruce, C. L. 
Bruen, Colonel 
Bruen, F. 
Colborne, N. W. 
Dalbiac, Sir C. 
Dunbar, Geo. 
Elley, Sir J. 
Elwes, J. P. 
Fancourt, Major 
Ferguson, George 
Finch, G. 
Forster, C.S. 
Gladstone, T. 
Graham, Sir J. 
Gresley, Sir R. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hanmer, H. 
Hardy, J. 

Hoy, J. B. 
Hughes, W. H. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Lawson, A. 


Tooke, W. 

Tracy, C. H. 
Trelawney, Sir W. 
Tulk, C. A. 
Tynte, C. K. 
Tynte, C. J. 
Wason, R. 
Wigney, J. M. 


Lees, J. F. 
Lewis, D. 
Lushington, S. R. 
Martin, J. 
Mathew, G. B. 
Miles, P. J. 
Mosley, Sir O. 
North, F. 
Pelbam, J.C. 
Pigott, R. 
Price, 8. G. 
Richards, J. 
Russell, C, 
Scott, Sir E. 
Scott, Lord J. 
Scourfield, W. H. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Tennant, J. E. 
Thomas, Colonel 
Twiss, Horace 
Vesey, Hon. T. 
Vyvyan, Sir R. 
Walpole, Lord 
Walter, J. 
Weyland, Major 
Wilson, H. 
Wrottesley, Sir J. 
Total ... 55 


Other Whigs, and other Conserva- 
tives, beside those in the above lists, 
have, doubtless, lost their seats. But 
we are now dealing with a certain spe- 
cified division, and can only set down 
what we find there recorded. 

In the next place, we have to find 
out how many would be added to each 
side by the votes of the new members 
returned. Of these, we find the fol- 
lowing. 


For the proposition : 


Aglionby, J. 
Archbold, — 
Beamish, F. B. 
Berkeley, F. H. 
Blackett, C. 
Blake, R. 
Blewitt, R. 
Brabazon, Lord 
Briscoe, J. J. 
Bryan, G. 
Busfield, W. 


Carnac, Sir J. R. 
Chester, H. 
Colquhoun, Sir J. 
Craig, J. G. 
Currie, R. 
Curry, W. 
Dashwood, G. H. 
Davies, Colonel 
Duckworth, S. 
Duff, J. 

Duke, Sir James 
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Duncan, Viscount 
Dundas, F, 
Dundas, W. D. 
Easthope, J. 
Ellice, Captain 
Ellice, W. 
Elliott, J. E. 
Erle, W. 
Evans, W. B. 
Finch, F. 
Fitzpatrick, — 
Gibson, J. 
Greenaway, C. 
Hayter, G. W. 
Hobhouse, W. 
Hollond, R. 
Howard, F. J. 
Hutton, R. 
Jervis, S. 
Johnson, General 
Kinnaird, A. 
Langdale, C. 
Mahony, P. 
Martin, J. 
Maule, W. H. 
Mildmay, P. 
Morris, D. 
Muskett, G. A. 
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O'Callaghan, E, 
Paget, Lord A. 
Palmer, C. F. 
Phillips, Sir R.P.B. 
Ponsonby, C. 
Protheroe, E. 
Reddington, — 
Rice, E. 
Rich, H. 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Salwey, Colonel 
Shelburne, Lord 
Slaney, J. 
Somerville, Sir W. 
Somers, J. P. 
Standish, C. 
Stansfield, W. R.C. 
Stewart, J. 
Style, Sir C. 
Tracy, C. H. 
Tuffnell, H. 
Vivian, Sir H. 
Vhite, A. 

Wilshire, W. 
Winnington, T. 
Wood, G. W. 
Yates, J. A. 

Total ...77 


Against the proposition : 


Acland, Sir T. 
Acland, T. 
A’Court, W. 
Adare, Lord 
Alexander, Lord 
Attwood, W. 
Bagge, W. 
Baker, Colonel 
Barnes, Sir E. 
Barrington, Lord 
Bateman, J. 
Birr, H. 

Blair, G. 


Blakemore, — 


Blennerhassett, A. 


Broadley, H. 
Broadwood, H. 
Bruges, L. 
Burroughes, H. 
Cantalupe, Lord 
Christopher, J. A. 
Colquhoun, J. C. 
Chute, W. L. 
Courtenay, P. 
Cresswell, C. 
Dalrymple, Sir A. 
Darby, G. 
Disraeli, B. 
Douro, Marquess 
Douglas, Sir C. 
Eliot, Lord 

Ellis, J. 
Farnham, E, B, 
Fellowes, E. 
Fitzroy, H. 

Fox, G. L. 
Gibson, T, 


Goddard, A. 
Godson, R. 

Gore, J. 

Granby, Marquess 
Grimsditch, W. 
Hamilton, Sir J. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Holmes, W. 
Holmes, A’C. 
Hodgson, F. 
Hodgson, R. 
Hope, G. W. 

De Horsey, S. 
Howard, Hon. W. 
Hughes, — 
Hurst, F, 
Ingestrie, Lord 
Irving, J. 

James, Sir W. 
Jenkins, R. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. 
Jones, J. 

Kemble, H. 
Lascelles, W. 8S. 
Liddell, Hon. F. 
Litton, E. 
Lockhart, N. 
Logan, H. 
Mackenzie, — 
Maidstone, Lord 
Marten, G. 
Masters, Colonel 
Milnes, R. 
Moneypenny, Capt. 
Northland, Lord 
Pakington, J. 
Parker, J. 
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Parker, R. 
Perceval, Captain 
Peyton, H. St. Paul, H. 
Planta, J. Stuart, W. 
Powerscourt, Lord Sugden, Sir E. B. 
Ramsay, Lord Thornhill, G. 
Rolleston, Colonel Villiers, Lord 
Rose, Sir G. Wilberforce, W. ; 
Round, J. Wood, Tho. 

= Total ... 92 


Round, J. R. 
Scarlett, Major 


So that the account stands thus: 


For Agiat. 

Voted, March 15.....++. 273 250 
Excluded by the new elec- 

TOMS cccccvcce ‘i 55 

205 195 

Added by the newelections 77 92 


282 


Leaving .... 


287 


Shewing a majority of at least five 
against the measure. But we should 
explain, that there are four names— 
of Lord Fitz-Allan, J. Philpotts, E. 
Turner, and M. Stanley — which we 
have not given to either side. If these 
all voted with the ministry, it would 
reduce the majority against them to 
one only. But it will be evident, that 
if we had taken the second division, 
in which the ministerial majority was 
only five, instead of the first, as the 
basis of our calculation, the Whigs 
would have been found in a minority 
of more than twenty ; so that we may 
safely bid good-bye to their notable 
Church-rate scheme: at least, during 
the sitting of the present parliament. 

The next in order of their three great 
questions was the Irish Corporation- 
bill. We dealt with this exactly as 
we had done with the Church-rate 
Bill; but we need not fatigue our 
readers by repeating all the names. 
The result was as follows: 


For the Against 
. ; Bill. it. 
Voted, April 11, for the 


third reading oe 2 247 
Excluded by the new elec- 
CE acces 


Added by the new elections 
302 282 


So that on this, their most fortunate 
of all questions, the ministerial ma- 
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jority will not be twenty; and that 
majority will be thus composed : 


For the Bill. Against it. 
260 282 
eoevee 42 0 


—_—_—- 


302 


Protestants .... 
Papists 
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And can any men have the assurance 
to take up to the Lords a measure thus 
clearly negatived by a decided ma- 
jority of the Protestants of the House 
of Commons, and only carried by the 
votes of two-and-forty Papists, over- 
ruling the clearly expressed opinions of 
the people of England? At all events 
it is certain, that a measure so opposed 
and so carried, the House of Lords can- 
not pass, without a manifest and open 
desertion of their duty to the Protestant 
Church and to the Protestants of 
Ireland. 

The third great question to which 
the ministry stands pledged —in fact, 
the one sole question upon which it came 
into power, and by which it was pledged 
to stand or fall, was that of their Irish 
tithe-bill. As their latest majorities on 
this question were 26 and 29, and as 
we have already shewn, in the case of 
the church-rate bill, that a majority of 
23 has become a minority of 5, it 
follows that the Irish Tithe-bill, like 
the other two bills, is already out of 
court. 

What remains, then? The policy of 
ministers, and all their favourite mea- 
sures, lie trampled under foot by the 
people of England. Every advantage 
that a government could have, in the 
use of ministerial and court influence, 
in the aid of their own new corpora- 
tions, in the possession of nearly all 
the new seats manufactured by and for 
themselves, in their own Reform-bill, 
and in the full exertion of the power 
of the priests in Ireland — every ad- 
vantage, we repeat, that a government 
could possess, they have realized — 
they have gone into the contest with 
all these means of success, and they 
have been signally beaten in spite of 
all. Was there ever a more clear or 
decided proof of the deep and wide- 
spread unpopularity of any govern- 
ment! Was it ever more clearly mani- 
fested than on this occasion, that the 
policy adopted by the Whigs, during 
the last two years, is utterly disliked 
by the people of England! 
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It is time, however, that we began 
to consider the probable consequences 
of this defeat of the Whigs. These 
promise to be various ; but three points 
especially present themselves. And, 

1. We must look at it as the late 
contest bears upon the permanence 
and integrity of our present represent- 
ative system. Sir Robert Peel, with 
that foresight which forms one of his 
peculiar excellences, observed, more 
than two years back, that “he would 
venture to prognosticate, that the first 
attempts to alter or repeal the Reform- 
bill would come, not from the Con- 
servatives, but from their opponents ;” 
and it is growing daily more ap- 
parent, that that greatly lauded mea- 
sure is rapidly losing all its value 
in the eyes of its original promoters, 
and is becoming scarcely more toler- 
able, than the rotten-borough sys- 
tem which it superseded. In fact, 
scarcely a meeting of the * Liberals” 
has taken place, within the last few 
weeks, at which it has not been dis-, 
tinctly stated that “something must be 
done, or all England will become one 
rotten borough !” 

Now, under these circumstances, it 
will probably fall to the lot of the Con- 
servatives to rescue the unfortunate 
Reform-bill from the attacks of its 
quondam friends. And this they will 
do, not as abating one jot of their ori- 
ginal objections to the measure, but as 
finding that the spirit of old English 
loyalty is still able to make itself heard 
and felt, even under all the disadvan- 
tages of this party-coloured scheme of 
representation ; and, above all, believ- 
ing most firmly that almost any fixed 
and settled system, however bad, is 
better than a constant succession of 
new constitutions. 

The perplexity and desperation, 
however, of the defeated ministerialists, 
is very amusing. Their journals, espe- 
cially the “ Morning Chronicle,” have 
latterly been filled with plans and pro- 
positions, letters and leading articles, 
abusing the Reform-bill, and suggesting 
all manner of alterations in it. When 
did the Conservatives, who are con- 
stantly charged with an intention of 
destroying that bill-—-when did the 
Conservatives ever apply to that handi- 
work of their opponents such language 
as appears in the “ Chronicle” of the 
14th of August, in a communication 
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from a correspondent, which is re- 
commended by the editor, as “ amply 
repaying perusal,” and which thus ana- 
thematizes the pet production of Lords 
John Russell and Durham ? 


‘* A worse code, resting on more un- 
satisfactory and more impure sanctions 
for its execution, never, I believe, cursed 
a country and destroyed its peace. 

‘‘ The complexity of the qualification 
questions seems to throw every thing 
into doubt, and all concur in cursing a 
system that keeps the country in a fer- 
ment and annoyance full two months 
every year, and, after all, leaves you 
only the consolation of beginning again 
the same disgusting work.” 


One thing, nevertheless, we can fairly 
congratulate the “ Liberals ” upon, viz. 
their increased light and perception on 
the Ballot question. The official men 
among them, indeed, having found 
out, both in Westminster, in Windsor, 
in. Plymouth, Harwich, Sandwich, 
IIythe, Chatham, and a dozen other 
places, the utility of knowing how men 
vote, have not at present, or while 
they themselves remain in power, the 
least desire to establish secret voting. 
But the more independent and en- 
lightened of their supporters have cer- 
tainly advanced a step in the under- 
standing of this matter. Whether it 
has been by the perusal of an argument 
which was first urged in this journal, 
or by the mere use of their own under- 
standings, they have by some means ar- 
rived at the perception of this important 
point — that, as long as canvassing is 
permitted, and is openly and generally 
practised, the only persons to whom 
the ballot can be of the least use must 
be the false and the treacherous. And 
some of them evidently shrink back 
from seriously proposing a plan, by 
which liars and deceivers may indeed 
be gainers, but by which no honest 
man can obtain the least increase of 
his liberty or his independence. There 
is, however, something ludicrous in the 
straits into which this perception drives 
them. Still aiming at the same point 
as before, but conscious now of the 
insufficiency of the ballot panacea, 
they plunge into the most desperate 
absurdities, and vent propositions which 
one would scarcely expect to meet with 
outside the precincts of Bedlam. We 


will quote one or two instances, both 
of the abandonment of the mere ballot 
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scheme, and of the remedies proposed 
to be annexed to it, in order to obtain 
some actual result. 

Immediately after the close of the 
Middlesex poll, Mr. H. B. Fearon 
briefly addressed Mr. Ilume’s commit- 
tee, of which he was chairman. He said, 


“The ballot would not alter the fact 
of which he complained. It would not 
prevent canvassing, and it would nt 
enlighten the minds of the electors. It 
would not protect the conscientious man or 
the .truth-teller.” 


Again, at a dinner given to Mr. 
Hodges of Kent, Dr. Knox, one of the 
masters of Tunbridge School, thus 
expressed himself: 


“ This. species of influence — if the 
most valuable part of our constitution, 
the elective franchise, is to be preserved 
—must be put a stop to. The ballot 
will not accomplish this; I mean, the 
ballot unaccompanied by other prohi- 
bitory and protecting laws: the ballot, 
without the excuse even of protection, 
will lead only to falsehood and treachery. 
The power of extorting promises and 
pledges must be prohibited. ‘Together 
with the ballot, if it be necessary, there 
must be restraints, under highly penal 
laws, upon personal canvassing.” 


But Sir J. M. Tyldeu, of the same 
county, ventured to put these absurdities 
into a more tangible form, in a letter 
published in one of the ministerial 
journals a few days since. He there 
gravely tells us, that 


“ The ballot is the universal cry, and 
is supposed to be the universal panacea. 
Whether it would or would not work the 
wonders expected from it, it is out of our 
reach at present. But I think govern- 
ment might legislate with advantage by 
making all canvass penal; the penalty to 
be 501., or three months’ imprisonment, 
with hard labour.’’ 


Why, one’s very speech is taken 
away, by the enunciation of such pre- 


posterous propositions as these. The 
very idea is so wholly and entirely non- 
sensical, it is so utterly destitute of the 
least shadow of practicability,—it is, in 
short, such a perfect hedgehog of ab- 
surdities, that one hardly knows how 
to touch it. Make canvassing tlegal ! 
Make it “highly penal” to ask a neigh- 
bour for a vote!! Why, one would 
think that the man who could gravely 
moot such a scheme must have been 
residing in Burmah, or Ashantee, from 
his birth up to the end of last month ; 
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or that, at least, his acquaintance with 
England, its habits, its laws, and its 
modes of life, could not have exceeded 
a six weeks’ visit. Make canvassing 
penal! Why! what is canvassing, 
and where does it take place? or, rather, 
in an election-time, where does it not 
take place? Do not men canvass in 
the market-place, and on the road, in 
coaches, on horseback, over a social 
glass, by their friends’ fireside, during 
a morning call, or as they pass each 
other in the field? And is it really and 
seriously proposed, at this time of day, 
to follow men about, wherever they go, 
to note down every word they say, and 
have “ indictments,” “ hard labour,” 
and “ the tread-mill,” perpetually 
haunting our steps, so long as an elec- 
tion is pending? But the thing is too 
absurd ! 

The monstrous character of the re- 
medy, however, proves the sense enter- 
tained of the desperate nature of the 
case. And the case is, indeed, despe- 
rate. Their own scheme for the per- 
petuation of the reign of Whiggism 
turns out a total failure, and there is no 
second chance. Their reform was 
passed in all its length and breadth. It 
was passed in greater extensiveness and 
scope than they originally framed it, or 
than they themselves seriously wished 
it to possess. Lord John Russell him- 
self has told us that, in the original 
draught of the bill, the franchise was to 
have been 20/., not 10/.; and it is no- 
torious that a compromise, raising it to 
this amount in the great towns, would 
have been willingly granted to the de- 
mand of the Peers. But the bill 
passed, in its whole dimensions, and in 
even greater than the Whigs them- 
selves ha:! proposed,—for the only two 
amendments carried by the Conserva- 
tives —the 50/. occupier’s clause, and 
the retention of the freemen’s votes 
— were enfranchising, not disfranchis- 
ing, provisions. Well, the Whigs had 
the bill, the whole bill ;—and what has 
its operation been? In the first house 
convened under its provisions there 
were 490 Whigs and Radicals, 146 
Conservatives, and about 20 Neutrals. 
In the second there were 350 Whigs 
and Radicals, about 290 Conserva- 
tives, and about 18 Neutrals. In the 
third there are scarcely 330 Whigs and 
Radicals, while there are 312 Con- 
servatives, and 16 Neutrals. They are, 
therefore, in less than five years from 
the passing of their own bill, all but 
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bowled out, in a house of their own 
construction, and a parliament of their 
own convening. Were they even a 
dozen votes below their present num- 
bers, they could not venture to meet 
the House; and it is matter of doubt 
whether they will do so now. At all 
events, both the state of the case and 
the schemes proposed by their friends 
shew their case to be utterly desperate. 

2. There is, however, another ques- 
tion, and a most interesting one, con- 
nected with the results of the late elec- 
tion,—and that is, What will be the 
course of the Whigs in their new and 
obviously difficult position ? 

With any men but Whigs, no such 
question as this could possibly arise. 
Any other than a Whig cabinet 
would have intimated to her majesty, 
before now, the necessity of forming 
an administration which might have 
some chance of carrying on the public 
business. No one, however, seems to 
expect any such proceeding at the 
hands of the present ministry. What!” 
says the “*Spectator,” “the Melbourne 
Whigs quit office while they can pos- 
sibly retain it? This speculation may 
be dismissed !” 

But, What will they do? is the 
question universally asked. And the 
reply of their friends generally is,— 
“ Do nothing! Take the chance of 
events! Hold on, and see what may 
turn up!” Dignified position! Noble 
resolution ! 

But the “Courier” favours us with 
a full explanation of this plan, as 
follows : 


‘* Fortunately, however, for the legis- 
lature, if speculative reform will have no 
chance of success in the next House of 
Commons, there are many practical mea- 
sures which may engage its attention, 
The cessation of every thing like party 
legislation, which the peculiar state of 
opinion in the country, and of parties in 
the House of Commons, will almost com- 
pel, by rendering party contests of no 
avail, may induce the leaders of the op- 
position, as well as the ministers, to turn 
their attention to those points of improve- 
ment in which both can agree. ‘There are 
many of our laws which are a disgrace 
to the legislature, and which the states- 
men of both parties are bound to amend. 
We may allude to imprisonment for debt, 
to many of our criminal laws, and not a 
few of the regulations which concern our 
commercial and manufacturing interests.” 


Mark how promptly the slaye can 
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turn his back upon the very propositions 
which, six months ago, were asserted to 
be of inevitable necessity, and of the 
clearest public utility. Irish Tithe-bills 
and Church-rate bills are now deno- 
minated “speculative reforms,” mere 
“party legislation ;” and it is found 
out to be far wiser to direct the atten- 
tion of the legislature to “ those points 
of improvement in which both parties 
can agree,”—such as, “ imprisonment 
for debt,” and “ regulations concerning 
commerce and manufactures!” 

Well, but can even the readers of 
the “Courier” be expected to forget 
the very grounds upon which the pre- 
sent holders of office rested their case, 
when they insisted upon the absolute 
necessity of removing Sir Robert Peel 
from oftice, and of seating themselves 
in his room? If the country would 
have been satisfied with mere “ prac- 
tical measures ” of “improvement,” 
with ameliorations of the criminal law, 
and amended regulations for the fiscal 
departments, where was tlie necessity 
for the Lichfield House coalition?! 
and why was the sovereign overruled 
in the discharge of a constitutional 
duty, the choice of his own ministers? 
Surely we shall not be told, that the 
real object of that coalition was the 
repossession of place and salary? Pub- 
lic motives—the assertion of public 
principles—the success of important 
measures, will, of course, be pleaded, 
as the ground of all the violent pro- 
ceedings of March 1835. 

But, then, what becomes of all these 
pretences, if every one of these “ im- 
portant measures” be given up, and if 
the course of the administration is in 
future to be merely that which Sir Ro- 
bert Peel himself would have taken, 
and with far greater ability. For it 
will not be denied that in “ practical 
measures,” in ‘ those points of im- 
provement in which all can agree,” 
Sir Robert has shewn himself at least 
as well qualified as the Grants and 
Palmerstons, the Spring Rices and 
Howicks. We need not refer to the 
offers made by him in 1835; those 
offers the Whigs and Radicals will, 
of course “liberally” represent as 
mere clap-traps: but we may fairly 
turn back to the sessions from 1822 
to 1828, no one of which was suffered 
to elapse without some really import- 
ant “ practical measure” of improve- 
ment, brought forward and matured 
by the honourable baronet, then secre- 
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tary for the home department. But 
the facts are too notorious to be expa- 
tiated upon. By one means, and one 
means only, did the Whigs contrive to 
force Sir Robert Peel from office in 
1835. They could not deny his abi- 
lity; they could not decently affect to 
doubt his willingness to propose many 
“practical measures ” of improvement. 
But they asserted it to be of the great- 
est and most paramount importance 
that an inroad should be made upon 
the property of the Irish church—that 
an “appropriation” should take place 
of certain of the property of that church 
to other than church purposes. This 
Sir Robert Peel refused to concede ; 
and so vital a question did it then ap- 
pear to these virtuous Whigs, that the 
existing administration must be broken 
up, and a new government formed, 
rather than lose, or even postpone, 
this all-important “ appropriation ” 
question. 

Well, the ministry was broken up, 
and a new government, of Whigs and 
Radicals, was formed. Two years have 
been wasted, and still no appropria- 
tion clause has been carried. ‘The 
Whig ministry dissolves the parlia- 
ment, collects a new House of Com- 
mons, and so decidedly is the feeling 
of the country exhibited against them, 
that it is now apparent, even before 
the houses assemble, that this all- 
important, this vital question in the 
eyes of the Whigs, is lost even before 
it is mooted —is already in a minority 
in their own House of Commons ! 

What, then, is to be done? Their 
ground of attack on the Peel adminis- 
tration, their great and almost only 
motive for taking office, is gone. 
What will they do, under these wholly 
altered circumstances ? 

If their friend the “ Courier” is to 
be believed, they will rest quite con- 
teuted under the loss. They will talk 
of Appropriation clauses and Church- 
rate-bills as mere “ speculative reforms,” 
as matters of “ party legislation,” and 
will be quite content to draw their sa- 
laries, and to set themselves about 
“practical measures,” for the improve- 
ment of “ the regulations which affect 
commerce and manufactures.” In 
other words, they will give up, with- 
out a word, those very propositions 
which, two years ago, they represented 
as vital and indispensable, and will be 
very well content, so that they can 
but keep their places,—to do merely 
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what Sir Robert Peel would have done, 
but which he would have done far better. 
And thus will they plainly admit, by 
their actions, the disgraceful fact, that 
their “appropriation clause” was a 
mere pretence, and that the possession 
of place, upon any terms, was the real 
object of all their professions. Need 
we say, that the hearty contempt of 
every sincere and intelligent man in 
the community will inevitably follow 
such a manifestation ? 

But there is a second point, which 
must be borne in mind in looking at 
this part of the case ; and that is, that 
the do-nothing policy will not only 
ruin the Whigs with all honest and 
reflecting men, but it will utterly de- 
stroy them with the earnest and zealous 
revolutionists. 

The Whigs may affect, just now, to 
scorn and disregard the class to which 
we refer—the Roebucks and Sharman 
Crawfords, with their mouthpiece, the 
‘« Spectator "— but there is not only a 
great amount of real truth, but also 
much practical wisdom, in what they 
urge. There is, and always must 
be, a party in this country, who, under 
whatever names they may disguise 
themselves, are, in heart, Republicans. 
To keep these people heartily on the 
side of the Whigs, some hope, at least, 
must be held out to them. There can 
be no doubt that a prospect of some 
boon, such as the ballot, or an exten- 
sion of the suffrage, would have created 
among these persons a far greater zeal 
in the cause of the ministry than was 
any where shewn in the late elections. 
But the exactly opposite course de- 
scribed by the ‘ Courier,” would ut- 
terly chill and destroy all attachment 
in them to the present government. 
Whether this result must not be neces- 
sarily fatal— whether the Whigs can 
maintain themselves by Whig votes 
alone, is a question respecting which 
there can be, we apprehend, little 
room for doubt. 

But a still wider view may be taken 
of this question. We may leave the 
Radicals to themselves, and look at 
the great mass of the population. The 
cause assigned, generally, by the beaten 
ministerial candidates, for their failure 
at the late elections, was the want ofall 
political excitement — the stillness and 
apathy of the public mind. Now, let 
the House of Commons obey the guid- 
ing hand of the ministry, abjure all 
“ speculative reforms,” all ‘ party le- 
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gislation,” and give itself up to fiscal 
regulations and amendments in juris- 
prudence, and what will be one inevit- 
able result? Why, clearly, that at the 
end of a year there would be an utter 
absence of all political feeling among 
the people, and that men would only 
ask, Who are likely to be the most 
useful, the most intelligent, the most 
desirable men, to conduct the affairs of 
government? And when this question 
begins to be asked, without reference 
to politics, without any of the vulgar 
slang about “the Tories” and “ the 
Cumberland faction,” what possible 
chance can there be of maintaining in 
office such persons as Lord John Rus- 
sell, Lord Glenelg, Lord Palmerston, 
and their present associates, while 
statesmen like Wellington and Peel, 
Stanley and Graham, Sandon, Glad- 
stone, and Egerton, are excluded from 
their country’s service 

3. There is, however, another de- 
scription of question sometimes put — 
another difficulty proposed, and one 
of deeper interest than either of the 
former. Seeing the desperate predica- 
ment of the present holders of office — 
doubting even the possibility of the 
much longer coherence of the present 
holders of office—some of our own 
friends have begun to ask, and our 
opponents tauntingly to demand, How 
can a Conservative government be 
carried on? 

This question is a favourite one, and 
naturally so, with the Whigs. They 
are incessantly demanding, Well, if 
we cannot carry on the government 
with 338 members of the House of 
Commons, how will you, with only 
320? 

To such we answer, without hesi- 
tation, that this supposed difficulty 
rests upon a mere miscalculation. It 
may be true that Sir Robert Peel is 
followed, as leader of the opposition, 
by only about 320 members; but, 
were he premier to-morrow, he would 
reckon 360 supporters. They fell into 
the same error in January 1835; they 
then told us, in the “Globe,” the 
* Chronicle,” and the “ Courier,” that 
Sir Robert Peel had only about 250 
adherents. Parliament met, and, on 
the very first division, he mustered 306. 
Apply the same rule to the present 
Ilouse of Commons. You now admit 
him to have about 312 or 315 fol- 
lowers ; it follows, that, if again prime- 
minister, he would rally at least 360. 
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But there is another difficulty which 
our antagonists are very fond of thrust- 
ing before us, aud which even some of 
our friends are too apt to dwell upon 
with hesitation. How do you mean 
to deal with Ireland? asks a Whig. 
Whiat can you propose, with reference 
to O’Connell and his seventy-two Irish 
members? asks another. All this is 
mere mancuvre—mere trick and effort 
to alarm the Conservatives, as it is 
made use of by the Whigs. But the 
same idea is sometimes observed to 
lurk even in the mind of a Con- 
servative. 

A correspondent, and, apparently, a 
valued correspondent, of the “ Times,” 
thus writes, within these few days : 

«« But what can England do? * * * 
Where could you now find the elements 
ofa government strong enough to deal 
with Ireland? The real truth is, that 
the introduction of one hundred Irish 
members into the House of Commons 
had already made that assembly too 
democratic. The Reform-bill has kicked 
it fairly off its balance.” 

The writer of these lines evidently 
mistakes the nature of the present con- 
test. It is not a struggle, at present, 
between democracy and .nonarchy, but 
between far higher principles. Nor is 
it strictly true to say that the addition 
of one hundred Irish members, at the 
Union, made the House of Commons 
more democratic. On the contrary, 
democracy has never had much to do 
with the choice of these one hundred 
members. Up to about 1826, the 
greater proportion of them were re- 
turned by the landlords; and since 
then, the majority have been the 
nominees of the Romish priesthood. 
There is, therefore, an evident mis- 
conception of the whole state of the 
case, in this communication of the 
correspondent of the “ Times.” 

But the question, What is a Con- 
servative government to do with Ire- 
land? is certainly a most interesting 
and momentous one. Toa “liberal” 
it very naturally appears to present an 
insuperable obstacle to the working, or 
even to the permanent existence, of a 
Conservative administration. And to 
many of the Conservatives themselves, 
who entertain but obscure notions of 
the actual position of affairs, it offers a 
prospect almost equally embarrassing. 
There is but one solution of the diffi- 
culty ; and to that, as by far the most 
important question that can be pro- 
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posed to a British politician, we shall 
now address ourselves. 

What is to be done with Ireland ? 
There are two replies to this question, 
as far opposed as light from darkness, 
and yet each espoused by a certain 
section of the Conservatives. 

‘The first is suggested by that section 
of the Conservative party which has 
been allowed, ever since the death of 
Lord Liverpool, to urge its views into 
practice, and to whose theories the 
long and fatal eclipse of that party has 
chiefly been owing. The first import- 
ant footing obtained by this clique was 
gained when Mr. Charles Grant was 
sent to Ireland as chief secretary, and 
Mr. Huskisson began to assume a lead- 
ing place in the Liverpool administra- 
tion. The Canning, Grant, Huskis- 
son, and Palmerston party then became 
a body ofimportance ; and on the death 
of Lord Liverpool, they even aimed at 
grasping the whole ministerial power. 
Defeated in this attempt, by the fall of 
their leader, they were instantly ready 
for a new attempt, and in a more mo- 
dest guise. In fact, it has been ever 
oue distinguishing feature of this sec- 
tion, to be always ready for office, un- 
der W hig or Tory administration. There 
is not one of their number who has not 
sided alternately with each of the two 
great parties,— thus giving the most 
clear and tangible proof that real, deep- 
seated, conscientious principle, had no 
habitation in their breasts. 

Mr. Charles Grant first introduced 
into full activity, in Ireland, the system 
of neutrality, which cultivated with 
equal attention the good-will and ap- 
probation of Papist and Protestant, and 
Which affected to forget that the one 
was England’s irreconcileable and bit- 
ter foe, the other England’s only hold 
upon Ireland. Under his mavagement, 
and that of Lord Wellesley, the influ- 
ence and the power of the Popish 
priesthood was immensely augmented, 
and a school was formed of rising 
young Roman Catholic barristers, like 
Shiel, who saw a prospect of advance- 
ment opened by the easy and popular 
road of political agitation. 

The pressure under which the go- 
vernment of England felt embarrassed, 
m 1828, and which led to the fatal con- 
cession of 1829, was but the natural 
and inevitable consequence of the po- 
liey pursued by Lord Wellesley and 
Mr. Grant, in Ireland, during the four 
years preceding. The mischief ever 
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germinates on that side of the water. 
In 1832, Lord Grey’s own government 
in Ireland felt obliged, by their sense of 
public duty, to institute a criminal pro- 
ceeding against Daniel O’Counell; 
but, at the very moment at which 
that prosecution was commenced, the 
course pursued by that same govern- 
ment was such as to produce, as a 
certain result, within two years after- 
wards, the cordial admission of that 
very Daniel O’Connell to an actual 
alliance with the Whigs, at Lichfield 
House! Thus onward and ever on- 
ward rolls the weight of advancing 
Liomanism ; and it is only by opposing 
a plain, and honest, and declared Pro- 
testantism to it, that its course can be 
stopped. 

Yet a sense of the real truth of the 
case seems oftentimes to flash upon 
the minds of the leading spirits of the 
Conservative party. How much of 
truth was there in that bold and manly 
statement of Lord Lyndhurst, which 
equally exasperated and alarmed the 
guilty parties! Yet even that state- 
ment wanted much added to it, of dis- 
criminating and distinguishing expla- 
nation. 

It is true that three provinces, out of 
the four of which Ireland consists, are 
animated by a spirit “ alien” to the 
English constitution, the English faith, 
and the English sway. But all that 
we can do, with reference to these 
poor, ignorant, benighted myriads, is 
to pity them. Our blame, our resent- 
ment, must be reserved for their evil 
guides and traitorous leaders. 

And in this last sentence we have 
denoted, in a word, the chief duty and 
the proper defensive policy of a really 
Conservative government in Ireland. 
We are aware that it is stigmatised as 
repealing the exclusive laws in words, 
and retaining them in practice. We 
are aware that the Protestants of Ire- 
land have been designated by Lord 
John Russell “a miserable monopo- 
lising minority.” But we are quite 
ready to meet these imputations full 
in front, and to assert, on the other 
hand, that the policy of the present 
government in Ireland—a most ruin- 
ous, a most suicidal policy —is to 
reward and encourage and strengthen, 
in every possible way, those whose 
ultimate object it is to throw off the 
British sway, and to eradicate the 
Protestant religion. 

The absurd fiction is still adhered to, 
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that the Romanists have no other wish 
than to obtain and enjoy a full equality 
of political rights. And this folly is 
persevered in, after we have seen these 
very men, who protested their entire 
innocence of any design upon the 
endowments of the Protestant church, 
and their willingness to pay with the 
greatest alacrity all ‘the customary 
legal demands — actually rising in 
armed rebellion against the payment 
of tithes, and declaring that even Pro- 
testant landlords and Protestant farmers 
should not pay their tithes to their own 
clergyman, without having their houses 
burned over their heads ! 

If we are again asked, therefore, what 
a Conservative government could do 
with Ireland, we answer, First of all, 
remove the grand object of cupidity to 
the Irish Papists, the Tithes, Substitute 
some other maintenance for the clergy: 
even a national redemption, like the 
twenty millions paid to the West India 
planters, and to be repaid to the nation 
by a tax on the land—would not be 
too great an effort for such an object. 

Next, if corporations are so vehe- 
mently demanded, let corporations be 
granted in such towns as seem really 
to need them. But disappoint the 
desires of the Romanists, whose object 
is confessed by O’Connell himself: 
“Give me municipal corporations,” 
said he, * and I will soon extinguish 
the tithes.” Why should such corpo- 
rations be more popular than the 
boards of guardians proposed by the 
Whig ministers in their late Irish Poor- 
law-bill? Why not allot a certain 
proportion to the householders, and a 
certain proportion to the owners of 
property in the district? At all events, 
the intent of O'Connell must be frus- 
trated. That intent is, to get the ma- 
gistracy and the police wholly into his 
own hands. And under such a state 
of things, he rightly anticipates that not 
many Protestants, who had the means of 
flight, would long be left in the country. 

The endowments of the Protestant 
church being secured, and the much- 
vexed question of corporations settled, 
the main attention of the Irish govern- 
ment should next be devoted to the im- 
provement of the church, the increase 
of the efficiency of the law, and ihe 
suppression of agitation. This last and 
principal object —since without it no- 
thing could give peace or prosperity to 
the land—would easily be attained by 
a constant attention to two objects. 
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Remove every ground of past com- 
plaint ; and discountenance all agi- 
tators. Let not the government be 
backward to avow that it is a Pro. 
testant government, and that it intends 
to maintain the Protestant institutions 
of the country. But, at the same time, 
let it equally make known, that to the 
peaceable and well-behaved Romanists 
the door of promotion and of honour is 
fully open. Open, so long as they ab- 
stained from attacking those institu- 
tions which it was the duty and the 
determination of the government to 
maintain; but closed against all who 
aimed at the injury of Protestantism. 
Closed against electioneering priests 
and bishops—against itinerant “ paci- 
ficators””—against Corn Exchange ora- 
tors ;—against all, in fact, who warred 
upon the Protestant church and the 
Protestant constitution. 

Under this system, removing all 
grounds for complaint, and checking, 
by just and proper means, that trade 
in agitation which is now so brisk and 
prosperous—those symptoms in Ire- 
land's case, which at present seem so 
threatening, would soon subside. The 
fact is, that a more anomalous, a more 
monstrous state of things, than that 
which now exists in that country, never 
perplexed the affairs of the most ill- 
fated land. A government sworn and 
pledged to uphold certain established 
institutions, and yet encouraging, in 
every possible way, the efforts of those 
who assail them: a Church, which 
ought to be the chief object of care and 
anxiety to the government, abandoned 
to her own defencelessness; and not 
only abandoned, but honours and re- 
wards showered down on those who 
can deal against her the heaviest blows: 
a Dictator, who, but three or four years 
back, was prosecuted as a felon by the 
very government which now places the 
reins of sovereignty in his hands: a 
police, selected by his command, from 
amongst the chief disturbers, to exer- 
cise the wolf’s paternal guardianship 
over the defenceless and peaceful. In 
short, a general caricature of all govern- 
ment, and an actual surrender of all rule 
into the hands of the principal male- 
factor ! 

But if all this produces, as it must 
produce, a chaos of evils, and of fear- 
ful dangers—all would subside into 
peace and order at the appearance of the 
only remedy, a government honestly, 
tolerantly, but decidedly, Prorestant} 
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TABLEAUX OF THE TAVERNS, 


BY BIBO. 


THE WREKIN. 


“ PRO omnibus bibo !”” was the “ cho- 
rus in solo” sung by one of the monks 
ina great monastery in France, on the 
occasion of all the brethren being con- 
fined to their beds by sickness, except 
the gentleman who, after dinner (he 
could not be supposed to eat for all), 
performed the ceremony of consuming, 
per se, the sack usually divided among 
his comrades. The wandering Jew, 
who once exhibited himself there in 
guise of a Christian pilgrim, describes 
his arrival at that monastery, and his 
hospitable treatment by the friar in 
question, who, in lamenting the ab- 
sence of his brothers over his sack-but, 
thus exercised his psaltery. 
My brothers are sick—by the curse of 
Old Nick ; : 
And, if we may credit rumour 
(Sir pilgrim, by the by, 
I tell it on the sly), 
It all came of lushing 
Too much sack from Flushing, 
With their stomachs out of bumour! 
But they swear by the mass, that not so 
came to pass 
The ailments that surround ’em ; 
And they wonder how | 
(Mind, I tell it on the sly) 
Look so well, and so blushing,— 
lor I’ve drunk enough Flushing, 
Since I have been here, to have drown'd 
’em, 


Now I hear them in bed, when their 
prayers they have said, 

A singing, “ the Ribo, the Ribo!” 
And then, as now, sir, I 
(Mind, I tell it on the sly) 
To my bottle am seen rushing 
For a potent glass of Flushing, 

And I echo ** Pro omnibus bibo !” 


What is the meaning of “* Pro omni- 
bus bibo?”’ interrupts my eldest boy, 
who has not yet got through “ Cor- 
uelius Nepos.” “ I drink universally,” 
my dear, may be considered a free 
translation. ‘ And, what is the mean- 
ing of Flushing?” asks my youngest 
boy, whom the black footman styles 
the lily hansome buckra picka-ninny. 
(By the way, I will just remark that 
the appellation is impertinent,—as, I 
flatter myself, you must go very far to 
pick a ninny in my family.) 

“ TTollands, my dear!” 
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* Brown Hollands, papa, like our 
pinafores?” cried my hopeful. 

** No, my boy,—white Hollands; in 
fact”. ...but, thank Heaven, the nurse 
has taken away the bucks to beds ; 
which, although it may appear a union 
of counties not exactly in accordance 
with poor-law guardianship, leaves me 
alone to follow out my original propo- 
sition of Pro omnibus bibo !” 

* Pro omnibus bibo /” is a sentence 
which I fear I misrepresented to my 
first-born ; it does not mean, * I drink 
universally.” We all know the gram- 
matical injunction about “ expressed ” 
and “ understood.” Here is a sentence 
in which the understanding must greatly 
exceed the expression ; it must be lite- 
rally translated,— bibo, “ I drink,”— 
pro omnibus (and let nobody take the 
omnibus for an early stage of drinking) 
“ for the benefit of att.”—the tavern- 
keepers (understood) ; in other words, 
©] drink in all the taverns :” and this 
is at once the rendering of my transla- 
tion, and the gist of my argument. 

Now, mark you. A man may go to 
a tavern without being a Falstaff; 
therefore I am not “ larger than life.” 
Hie may also observe without contri- 
buting to the “ Observer ;” therefore I 
am not connected with the press ; which 
means, sequilur, or non sequitur,— that 
I am a thin man, and a sharp looker- 
on, and that, nevertheless,—bibo / 

I drink —and, first of all, reader, I 
drink —“ A merry autumn to you, 
and your most excellent health ;” so 
patience for my stories. 

I speak of stories,—for in this re- 
spect [ am like a high house,—I am a 
man of many stories. Now I will 
guide you how to know me in this 
matter. If I take you into any tavern, 
and grow riotous, and you find me 
floored by the waiter, it will be “ my 
first floor” (which I shall be happy to 
let); if my publisher refuses me, it 
will be “ my second floor” (I regret to 
say unfurnished) ; if I fail of entertain- 
ing you, it will be “ my third and 
worst floor;” but if I succeed in mak- 
ing you and all the world laugh, it will 
be my attic, and no mistake ! 

So oftaverns. Taverns are set down 
in dictionaries as places of resort — for 
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the last century they have been places 
of resort for the literati. Johnson was 
a tavern-goer; Goldsmith took his 
tavern-goes. Of Johnson, Fleet Street 
was the renowned locality ; but there 
has been some misnomer as to the 
courts, The great moralist used to 
imbibe in a house now called Beck’s 
(and which, in this respect, may be 
styled a house of beck and call), situate 
in Bolt Cowt. In this there is some- 
thing anomalous. If Locke in his 
lifetime had frequented Bolt Court, it 
would have been a nil admirari; but 
Johnson, who, after his potations, must 
have found the bolting the most re- 
luctant part of the business, should 
have made a better godfather. In 
this special tavern, however, of which 
in days to come [ will give legends 
sundry, Cobbett “dug his mines ;” 
there he wrote his hard old English 
feelings into the hearts of thousands, 
and galvanised his followers with a 
dash of his pen. 

Fleet Street is, take it all in all,a 
great place for taverns. There is the 
one I have mentioned, the Johnson’s 
Head, the Cock, the Rainbow, the 
Mitre, the Bell, and Cheshire Cheese. 
These are common names, and you 
may reasonably think of common 
places; but they are all immortalised 
by circumstances. Many bright con- 
ceptions have found birth and bearing 
in those inns. From some of those 
dark rooms and curtained-boxes MIND 
has flung forth a radiance that has daz- 
zled the world,— 


** A casket of bright gems that shine, 
When Learning lifts the lid.” 


In diverging nooks and corners, too, 
not far off, there are other homes, or 
lures from home, of opposite character, 
ancient and political, such as the 
Cogers, the Lumber Troop, cum multis 
alis, aspiring to sway the destinies of 
the nation; but rather muddling the 
brains, if they have any, of the honest 
tradesmen of the neighbourhood. The 
chairman of one of these broke his 
head against, and effectually extin- 
guished, a lantern, at two in the morn- 
ing, which his auditors and constitu- 
ents a few hours before had voted into 
the alley, for the purpose of lighting a 
bad house out of it. 

I eschew these—odi profanum vul- 
gus—lI will not lead you where you 
will contaminate your manners, or 
tumble into disrepute. 
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But, if I may claim from my reader 
a moment’s seriosity, I will explain. 
Mr. Gully, in the late Commons’ Louse, 
said, that when a man rises to explain, 
he is taking a rise out of the speaker,— 
for, pugilistically speaking, he must have 
caught the speaker’s eye. Not so your 
humble servant. I really purpose in- 
teresting you with positive facts, com- 
paratively unknown, and superlatively 
funny. Herein I prove myself to be- 
long to Trinity,— for I have taken my 
three degrees! There is as much, and 
individually more, to be seen in a ta- 
vern than in a theatre ; both have their 
boxes : the Freemasons’ bas its gal- 
lery, and the Thatched Louse its Pit 
Club. I, Brso, intend to give you 
a routine of anecdotes of houses, 
which, if it so please you, for their ex- 
cellence, you may call Penates, and 
erect into house-gods. You shall have 
a Ceres, a Venus, and a Bacchus, at all 
events; and, perchance, even like the 
fat oxen at Christmas, a sigh /-lean-us! 
I commence with the 
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the landlord of which is said to be de- 
voted to the house of Brunswick. Once 
or twice I have been upon ’Change: I 
do not mean the Stock Exchange, 
where commercial and agricultural in- 
terests are vis-a-vis, and railway shares 
annihilate ploughshares with a quota- 
tion; but the Royal Exchange, 


“ Where all the kings are put in all the 
corners that are hollow, 

And all the corners that are left are meant 
for kings that follow.” 


On New-year’s-day, I was sorry to ob- 
serve there were but three niches left; 
and I could not help wishing, in the 
exuberance of my loyalty, that, although 
we had had a long snow, we might 
have a longer reign! In the same 
spirit, the landlord at the Wrekin 
cried, “ Hail to the king !” 

The Wrekin has for years been a 
famous house; it is of late much al- 
tered. Authors, poets, reporters, and 
theatrical lovers and workers, still thi- 
ther repair; but neither at the same 
hours, nor with the same regularity as 
of old. The coffee-room, too, is now 
divided into three compartments, into 
which Whig, Tory, and Radical, might 
congregate their cliques; they are, In 
fact, inclosures, and have gates; and, 
although intended to promote the ex- 
penditure of shillings and pence, they 
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look exactly like so many pounds! I 
am not aware, however, that any parish 
business is done there. 

It was different formerly. The Wre- 
kin was celebrated beyond all com- 
pute ; it was Fame’s ipse facto temple. 
It was and it was not like the Post- 
office : it certainly was the resort of 
men of /etéers; but not until four in 
the morning could you witness the go- 
ing out of the males! You might deem 
ita plain building; but you had only 
to survey the larder in its windows, to 
be convinced that its architecture was 
Doric, so speedily did you enter its 
doors. Song and jest, hit and repartee, 
were ever exuberantly scattered there. 
The Accomplishments made it their 
meeting-house —in which, strange to 
say, there was not a single dissenter ; 
and so late and so loudly did they 
convivialise, that, about the rising of 
Aurora, there was usually a roar. 

Great men frequented the Wrekin ; 
but greater men had the reputation of 
frequenting it. Verbwm personale con- 
cordat cum nominativo: literally, “ A 
personal anecdote accords with the 
present case.” Therefore, ecce signum ! 
here goes : 

John Reeve! Oh, reader! dream 
not of the Mummy, who, when taken 
with a fit of coffin, balanced the pewter 
pot and the porter pot on the top of 
his head. Remember not John’s de- 
claration, that it was a case of Rever- 
sion that the P. O.T, was balanced on 
the T.O. P.; and that, barring Byron, 
it was 


“Ashes to ashes: why not lead to lead?” 


But, still, remember John Reeve; as 
he implored you, when he was in 
America. 


“ Remember me, though rolling ocean 
Place its bounds ’twixt thee and me: 

Remember me, with fond emotion, 
Though I am not sick at sea!” 


Which mention of sea-sickness re- 
minds me of the schoolmaster, who, 
feeling himself uncomfortable upon his 
first voyage, and not altogether forget- 
ting his copy-books, hiccupped over 
the side of the vessel, “ They say Bri- 
tannia rules the waves ... ... LT only 
Wish she'd rule ’em straight.” Not 
altogether so good as Hood’s notion of 
the schoolmaster conjugating himself to 
death with a ruler, as thus: “I die—, 
thou diest , he dies ———,” as a 
“ finis coronat opus’ to the “ piece- 
book ;” or as the boys wishing to be 
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flogged upon the Italian system of 
penmanship, with the heavy strokes up- 
wards and the down ones light. By 
the way, it is rather a satire both upon 
Hood and Bulwer, that the man’s name 
should have been Eugene ; and that, 
on the laundress bringing his shirts 
home “on a Saturday night,” his 
anxious wife should have said to him, 
** Eugene, air ’em before you put ’em 
on.” Awful burlesque upon Eugene 
Aram the murderer ! 

So, having named these things, and 
John Reeve as leading to them, [ 
proceed : that is, I am a lawyer—- I 
am merciless—and, however much my 
reader may wish to gain time, I con- 
tinue to take proceedings. Literature, 
nevertheless, differs this much from 
law, that they go at cross purposes; 
and that the author must issue some 
sort of execution before the reader can 
sign judgment thereupon. Now, our 
jury is all but complete, and our coun- 
sel does not pray a ¢ales but a fale. 
As the French farmer said, when he 
walked by the copse with his grey- 
hounds, “ Nous verrons ;” and the 
English boy answered, “ that ’ere.”’ 

We shall find, that Hare is Father 
Prout’s translation. 

To continue. One would naturally 
have thought that an introduction to 
Jolin Reeve was au imperium in imperio 
—a self-buried eccentricity —an ab- 
surdity plunged into another absurdity, 
so deep as to be beyond all chance of 
extrication. But, then, on the other 
hand, Cornwall is a long way off; and 
it is so full of pits, and precious metal, 
and coals, and doubtful property, that 
people say to each other in common 
parlance, ** What isn’t yours is mine ;”’ 
meaning, perhaps, mines, which are 
rather numerous. 

Now, in Comwall mines are so far 
like ships, that they have captains ; 
and a captain of Cornish mines is an 
independent individual, with about 
300/. a-year at his command. He 
superintends wholesale operations, and 
he does not deem it infra dig. to dive 
into the deepest achievements of dig- 
ging. His points are within compass ; 
and he is unlike a wagoner, for his wo 
does not stop his weal. 

Such a gentleman was, in the days 
of the Canning administration, en- 
trusted with a mission to the prime- 
minister, upon the subject of Cornish 
mines in general, and with a letter of 
introduction to Jobn Reeve in par- 
ticular, As little things sometimes 
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take precedence of great, and in ac- 
cordance with the Scripture maxim of 
humility, that “ the last shall be first,” 
the Cornish captain waited upon John 
Reeve before he thought of the prime- 
minister. He presented his letter of 
introduction at the stage-door, and was 
presently admitted behind the scenes 
of the Adelphi. The dressing-room 
whither he was first shewn rather as- 
tounded him, more particularly as 
Reeve said he would soon shew him 
how to get a good dressing ; adding 
that, for that matter, it was a pity that 
Cooke was dead. Base clowns, put- 
ting on their pantaloons, edged in their 
word: one said, Cooke’s loss was 
Keenly felt; another, that it was high 
time to Make ready for a successor. 
Cornish did not understand all this; 
but about half-past twelve he and 
Reeve emerged from the stage-door 
together — Arcades ambo— both mode- 
rately drunk. 

* Shew me a little of Lunnun,” said 
Cornish to John. 
“That's impossible,” said Jack ; 
and, likewise, very improper.” 
“ Why?” 
“ Why! Ain’t you a miner?” 
“ Certainly.” 


“ Well, then, it’s very wrong to let 
a minor know more than he ought.” 


““ Nonsense! I say it’s very neces- 
sary I should see Lunnun.” 

* Necessary! necessary, is it?” said 
Jack. ‘ Well, I believe minors are 
allowed necessaries by law: so, come 
along !” 

And therewith Jack took his Cornish 
friend to the Cider Cellars, and Oitley’s, 
and the Eccentrics, and the Saloon, 
and, finally, to the Finish, in utter des- 
peration of wasting the night through ; 
both exerting their brains to get sober 
and their glasses to get drunk, and so 
preserving the safe medium —in medio 
tutissimus ibis—when John’s Cornish 
friend exclaimed, 

“ You ain’t shewed me half Lunnun 
— take me somewheres else.” 

Reeve paused and pondered. Where 
should it be? The request was pe- 
remptory, the time unpropitious, the 
opportunity procu/, that is to say, afar 
off ; but diminishing John brought the 
glass, as he had done many, within the 
focus of his memory, and before his 
mind’s eye the Wrekin stood con- 
fessed. So, John Reeve took his 
friend to the Wrekin. It was, in every 
sense of the word, a dernier ressort — 
the last place in London where bread 
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and cheese, badinage, and brandy and 
water, were assured to the guest, and 
where all the actors and half the wits 
in the metropolis congregated, until 
the prompter’s whistle, in the shape of 
a crowing cock, warned them to their 
homes. At the Wrekin the pair were 
welcomed. John took his friend into 
the private room, where some of his 
brother-actors, and numerous _patlia- 
mentary reporters from the gallery, 
were assembled, to 
‘* Wreathe the bowl 
With flowers of soul ;” 
albeit the 
“ Taking a flight 
Towards heaven to-night,” 

was then infinitely less thought of than 
it is since the late ballooning; which 
has rendered it doubtful whether a 
body of aéronauts will not present a 
bill to parliament for a railroad to the 
moon. 

Ilaving just come, they ordered each 
a go, and sat down—John Reeve 
and his miner. His (Reeve’s) friends 
flanked a table on either side, at the 
top of which sat a pleasant-counte- 
nanced, bald-headed gentleman, closely 
resembling Sir Thomas Lawrence. Mr. 
Deepore (so let us call Jack’s friend) 
was debarred from asking any imme- 
diate questions, as the company were 
just then engaged in listening to Power's 
“‘ Lament for Whisky ;” in which Mr. 
Ifaynes Bayly’s “ Ob, no, we never 
mention her,” was rather mercilessly 
parodied. Conceive the following 
stanzas rolling forth in pathetics : 


** Oh, no, we never mintion it! 
The cratur’s never seen: 

My lips are now forbid to taste 
The thimble of potheen. 

From house to house they hurry me, 
To swig the heavy wet ; 

But, och ! I get no whisky there, 
And how can I forget ? 


They bid me seek, in Hodson’s vaults, 
The gin that others drink; 

But, though I sometimes take a dhram, 
’Tis always bad, I think. 

*Tis thrue, the barmaid smiles on me, 
As if to say, ‘ Well met!’ 

But, och! I get no whisky there, 
And how can I forget ? 


For, ah! there are so many things 
Recall to me the past ; 

The jingling of the pewther pots, 
The spirits over cast ; 

The swearing of the apple girls, 
The meu a dhrunken set. 

Ah! every thing I look upon 
Forbids me to forget. 
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They tell me Irish whisky now 
Get’s cheaper every day ; 
They hint that men desert it, 
But .... heed not what they say ! 
Like me, perhaps, they lave it wid 
A feeling of regret ; 
But....ifthey dhrink as I have dhrank, 
They never can forget!” 


Whereat the whole party, amid much 
laughter, agreed that oblivion was im- 
possible, as far as whisky was con- 
cerned. 

The time had now arrived when the 
miner might, with some propriety, look 
for a little information at the hands of 
John. ‘ Who are they all?” was his 
first comprehensive question. 

“ Can I trust you ?” muttered John. 

“Trust me! Ilow? why? What 
do you mean ?” 

* Mean! Why, I mean if you tell 
it's—all Dickey — yes, you may look 
—all Dickey.” 

“ What d’ye mean by Dickey ?” 

“ Why, if I tell you, and you tell 
any body else, and any body else tells 
any body that you told them, we shall 
be all seragged.” 

“ Scragyed 7” asked the miner, with 
not the faintest perception of what 
scragged meant. 

“Ay, scragged !” echoed John ; 
“hung by the neck, with the legs 
downwards. Pleasant, eh !— you may 
look !”” 

The miner put but little faith in the 
alternative ; and declared that his first 
question might be safely answered. 

“ Well, if you think so,” said Jack, 
“ listen!” and lifting his glass to his 
lips, he finished his first “go” of 
brandy and water. 

Reeve now continued in an under 
tone, a little inflated with pomposity. 
He was, in fact, making a speech. 
“ Well, sir, after the cares of business 
—yes, after the cares of business — 
you may look — it befits great men — 
you may look, but I say great men 
—to relax from their arduous and 
anxious toils in the society of a few 
kindred spirits .... waiter, some more 
brandy — you may look — yes, kindred 
spirits ..... Now — draw your ear closer 
— you won't peach, eh ?” 

“ Peach ?” said the miner. 

“Yes, you may look; but if you 
peach, it will be a neck-train.” 

And the miner did look ; for he was 
at a nonplus as to apprehension. 

“IT mean fe//, you know —tell, tell.” 

“Oh, I won't tell,” said the miner. 

“ Well, then, what was I saying ? 
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let me see—yes—great men—kin- 
dred spirits — ah, I know — draw your 
ear closer—well, great men—ay, the 
greatest men in England—come here— 
after the toils of office — and —and — 

But Jack feigned to be too big with his 
subject for utterance ; and merely took 
another swallow of his * cold without.” 

« And—and what?” anxiously in- 
quired Mr. Deepore, with a suspense- 
ful gaze. 

“ What—ah, you may look,” re- 
sumed Jack ; ‘* but — well, then, there 
are four cabinet ministers, and three 
members of parliament, in the room 
now !” 

“The devil 
miner, 

“Yes,” said Jack, “ you may look!” 
and his friend liberally availed himself 
of the permission. 

“Then, who's that?” he asked, 
singling out one of the guests. 

“ That — Mr. Hume.” 

“ You doant say so! 
that ?” 

«¢ That’s Huskisson.” 

Be it really! And the gentleman 
with the bald head a top o’ the table?” 

“‘ That’s Canning.” 

“ What, prime minister Canning ?” 
gasped the miner. 

“ Yes, prime minister Canning !— 
You may look!” 

Mr. Deepore was for a moment 
filled with amazement; but, speedily, 
with the acute perception and peculiar 
shrewdness of his countrymen, he be- 
thought himself of turning the incident 
to instant account. Ile remembered 
that his sole business in London was, 
if he could so manage it, to be with 
Mr. Canning on the subject of those 
mines of which he was captain and 
chief; and he justly appreciated the 
value of the coincidence which had 
brought him into free, unrestrained 
convivial collision with the great man 
himself, on the very first evening of his 
arrival. At once he communicated to 
his friend, John Reeve, his intention 
of taking advantage of the prime mi- 
nister’s good-natured moments to press 
his suit; and that worthy having passed 
round the hint to a company, none of 
whom were ever slow in taking one, 
the miner began to explore, and com- 
menced his first excavation into his 
subject. 

He approached Mr. Canning (or ra- 
ther the intelligent, bald-headed re- 
porter, who was on that occasion his 
prototype) with a Cornish bow, he 


there be!” said the 


And who’s 
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begged him athousand Cornish pardons, 
and * Could he speak to him alone ?” 

Certainly not— the minister had no 
secrets from the friends around him ; 
and whatever Mr. Deepore had to say, 
he might say aloud, without fear and 
without reserve. 

So out spoke the miner. Ile broached 
his plans—he presented his petition— 
he eloquently pressed its prayer—he 
was encouraged by some lucid observa- 
tions from Iluskisson; and his first 
damper was from Mr. Hume, on the 
ground of the expense. One or two 
of the members present spoke to the 
question. But on John Reeve’s re- 
minding them of his presence, by 
shouting, “ Cut it, Canning — you may 
look !” the proxy prime minister brought 
the matter to a close. 

“ Mr. Deepore, when I first gave 
you permission to speak, I was not 
aware that you wished to address me 
upon a matter of business. As my 
friend Reeve says, you may look! 
But the fact is, we come here to 
escape from business altogether, and 
to have a little pleasure. I cannot, 
therefore, consent to any usurpation of 
conviviality here: you must drop the 
subject. You shall not, however, be 
forgotten. You have been introduced 
to me .under the most favourable 
auspices, by a gentleman remarkable 
for gravity, sobriety, and judgment in 
the selection of his friends. I will 
give you a card. Here; I have writ- 
ten upon it, “ Admit the bearer in- 
stantly.—G.C.” Call upon me at two 
o’clock to-morrow in Downing Street ; 
and if the clerks make any ceremony 
in admitting you, shew them this. 
Tell them it was given you last night 
by Mr. Canning at the Wrekin in 
Broad Court, and you'll be ushered in 
directly. But don't shew the card, 
unless you find a necessity. And now, 
gentlemen, as two of our lamps are out, 
and the other is upon its last legs, 1 beg 
to knock Mr. Reeve down for a song.” 
There was a shout of approval. 

It has been since supposed that 
Reeve was inebriated; for he ex- 
claimed, “ Well, as you've knocked 
me down, I'll put your last lamp out. 
You may look — but hear.” 


“ The Last Rose of Summer. 


It’s the last lamp on the table, 
Left blazing alone ; 

All its oily kimpanions 
Is burnt out and gone. 
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I'll not leave thee, thou lone one, 
To go out in smoke ; 

Since the rest are in darkness, 
Why, you shall be broke.” 


Wherewith Jack finished his “ cold 
without,” and aimed his empty tumbler 
with sufficient accuracy to smash the 
lamp, douse the glimmer, and break 
up the company. 


* # * * 


Even amid all the dilemmas of 
drunkenness, and although he went to 
bed with his feet on his pillow and his 
head to the posts, and put his candle 
out with his nightcap instead of an 
extinguisher, Mr. Deepore did not 
forget his appointment with the prime 
minister, and two o'clock the next day 
found him punctually at Downing Street. 
Mr. Canning was denied, and Mr. Deep- 
ore’s Cornish blood was up. He was 
on the eve of calling the chief clerk a 
liar, when he thought of his card. 
“ There,” said he, pulling it triumph- 
antly from his pocket, “there, read that: 
‘ Admit the bearer instantly.—G. C.’ 
Now, then. I got that from Mr. Can- 
ning last night, when we were all drink- 
ing together at the Wrekin in Broad 
Court, Bow Street. There, will you 
let me in now?” 

It was in vain that the clerk, who 
now doubted the miner’s sanity, assured 
him that Mr. Canning was with the 
king at Windsor. Mr. Deepore would 
not believe ; and he remained in an 
agitated and somewhat uproarious state 
of non-conviction, until it was found 
necessary to have him forcibly expelled 
into the streets of Westminster. Sens- 
ibly alive to his degradation, he felt 
himself an injured man, [is Cornish 
blood, in his indignation, had now set 
fire to his cheeks, and his heart almost 
burned a hole in his waistcoat. Ile 
put himself upon a coach for the place 
of his nativity; and, on arriving there, 
assured his friends and relations that 
the prime minister of England was a 
blackguard, who could make an ap- 
pointment with an honest man in his 
cups over night, and have him kicked 
down stairs the next morning: which 
is the impression respecting George 
Canning in that part of Cornwall up 
to this day.—Vivat Regina the Maga- 
zine! Vivat,also, Regina the Queen !— 
and may the “ muckle black deil” run 
away with her ministers! 
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The Poll or the Ballot. 


THE POLL OR THE BALLOT. 


Tur question of the poll or the ballot 
is a great question—a very great ques- 
tion. Under different names and forms 
it has agitated the minds of politicians, 
in every age of the world, and is now 
agitating the councils of several Euro- 
pean and American states. 

But it is in Great Britain that this 
question is most rapidly approaching 
its decision; and in that decision are 
involved, not only the constitutional in- 
terests of our own country and our own 
times, but the interests of nations in 
general and the fortunes of posterity. 

The importance of the decision is 
evidently felt by all parties: it is the 
very hinge and turning-point of our 
national relations. And on this topic 
will the great battle of our statesmen 
be fought; and may the trath triumph! 

We own ourselves, and we think all 
British Constitutionalists will agree with 
us, Antiballotists. We stand up for 
the old constitutional system of the 
poll, open voting and open canvassing ; 
and are decidedly opposed to that 
which now goes by the name of the 


ballot, and signifies close voting and 
secret suftrages. 

We shall place the question in its 
simplest possible view, and state our 
arguments in the plainest and home- 


liest way. And it is a remarkable 
fact, that the Tory and Whig writers 
that have appeared on the constitu- 
tional or antiballotist side, have treated 
the subject after this simple and open 
method — they relied on the truth of 
their cause; and they felt, that the 
more openly and clearly the truth was 
expressed, the better for its advocates : 
“ Maxima veritas et prevalebit.” 

On the other hand, the Radical, or 
Ballotist writers, having a secret con- 
viction that the truth was against them, 
and that they were advancing an un- 
constitutional doctrine and a startling 
paradox, have been obliged to deal 
in the forbidden arts of finesse and 
sophistry. They have endeavoured, 
by excessive ingenuity, to obscure the 
plain gist of the question. They imi- 
tate the schoolmen ; of whom Black- 
Stone remarks, that they “ prosecuted 
error with a skill most amazingly arti- 
ficial, and which serves no other pur- 
pose than to shew the vast powers of 
the human intellect, however vainly 
and preposterously employed,” 


Now, we wish to take another course, 
and lay open our arguments to the 
public “in simple and pure honesty 
of soul.” If they are true and sound, 
they will thus have a double power 
on sincere truth-searchers ; if they are 
false and hollow, they will be more 
easily refuted. 

We shall first examine the question 
historically ; we shall consider what 
evidence history has left us on the 
subject, and then take a view of those 
marked and plain bearings of the ques- 
tion on society which it is most im- 
portant to appreciate justly. 

Regarding History as the great mo- 
ther of all political and legal science 
—to be ignorant of which, as Cicero 
observes, is always to be a child in 
civil knowledge — we have sedulously 
examined the history of nations for the 
evidence of human experience. 

This authority of experience we as- 
sert, with Lord Bacon, is the highest 
authority to which questions can be 
subjected. He calls it the “jury of 
nations, to whose impartiil and pro- 
found judgment all our opinions should 
have respect; for no man is against 
authority til authority is against him.” 

Now, what is the voice and testi- 
mony of History on the question before 
us! If there is any thing clear and 
certain in History, it is her approba- 
tion of free and open suffrage, and her 
detestation of secret and clandestine 
balloting. This is confessed by all 
Tory and Whig politicians; for both 
these parties are constitutional, and 
must needs agree on constitutional 
principles, though their opinions may 
differ respecting the amount of reform. 
The only writers that have ventured to 
call the fact in question are the un- 
constitutional and Radical declaimers, 
who are always agog for paradox and 
innovation. 

Now, Scripture is not silent on this 
question : it has bequeathed to us the 
plain rule which ought to guide our 
decisions. ‘That rule is thus specified 
in the Old Testament: ‘* Speak every 
man truth to his neighbour, and love 
no false oaths.” Here, not only the 
necessity of possessing truth is signi- 
fied, but the importance of professing 
it openly and gallantly before men, 
without partiality and without hypo- 
crisy. Men are not to light a candle 
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and put it under a bushel. If the 
belief of truth reside in the heart, by 
the mouth confession of it is to be 
made ; and every honest and honour- 
able man will make it: nor will any 
but fools or knaves shrink from its de- 
claration. Thus “every one that doeth 
truth cometh to the jight, that his 
deeds may be made manifest; but he 
that doeth evil hateth the light, lest his 
deeds should be reproved.” Such is 
the clear testimony of Scripture, con- 
firmed by the authority of the Oriental 
writers in general. 

Now let us come to the Greeks. 
What is the moral and political maxim 
to be deduced from the Greek writers ? 
Are they not full of eulogies on the 
system of open elections, and open 
suffrage (per capita), by poll, as we 
eall it? And are they not also full of 
objurgations of that secret balloting 
and ostracism, which they call the son 
of despotism and the parent of hypo- 
crisy and slavery? To this latter sys- 
tem they often ascribe the degradation 
of their greatest men, and the ultimate 
ruin of their state. We need not cite 


passages in confirmation of this, for 
they are familiar to every scholar. 
The very same lesson of political 


experience may be derived from the 
Romans. So many evils arose to the 
Romans from every attempt to apply 
the ballot to public affairs, that their 
best political philosophers grew exces- 
sively shy of hazarding the experiment. 
“T am afraid,” says Pliny, in his 
“ Letters,” “ that this measure will in- 
troduce new inconveniences, as this 
manner of balloting (lacitis suffragiis) 
by silent votes seems to afford a sort 
of screen to injustice and partiality.” 

We need not describe the innumer- 
able ills that have arisen from this 
close and secret method of giving votes 
in Italy, France, and Spain. We 
know, that in these countries it has 
been connected (and pretty closely, 
too) with the worst abuses of the in- 
quisitionists, the illuminati, and the 
revolutionists ; tyranny, espionage, cor- 
ruption, slavery, and massacre, have 
hid their diabolical treacheries under 
the fatal darkness of an irresponsible 
ballot, even as the ill-omened spirits 
‘that wait on nature’s mischief” are 
said to come abroad and revel beneath 
the wings of midnight. 

Is it any wonder, then, that our free- 
born ancestors have left us their corra- 
horated testimony in favour of the poll 
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and the system of open voting? That 
system, as Montesquieu, Delolme, 
Blackstone, and Paley assert, forms 
the very essence of our Magna Charta 
and our Bill of Rights. On it depends 
the whole dignity and beauty of parlia- 
mentary and municipal representation, 
and the whole security and loveliness 
of our trial by jury; and whenever our 
parliaments, our municipal corpora- 
tions, or our juries, have departed from 
this rule, in that very proportion have 
they become corrupt. 

Our ancestry possessed, in a remark- 
able degree, the crassa Minerva, the 
solid wisdom, and sound plain sense, 
which was a far safer and surer guide 
than wit and ingenuity to political 
grandeur and renown. They knew 
that it was possible to be too witty to 
be wise, 


“ For wit and judgment often are at 
strife, 

Though made each other’s aid, like man 
and wife ;” 


and they would probably have laughed 
heartily at our boasted march of intel- 
lect and all its absurdities. 

Be this as it will, our ancestry (ITea- 
ven rest their souls) were wise enough 
to discover that free and open elections 
were one and the same thing,—that 
they were convertible terms, and could 
not be separated without violating the 
very nature of things. [ence free and 
open are generally found hand-in-hand, 
and cheek-by-joul in their political 
writings ; and they are used as twin 
terms in colloquial language. 

They maintained that true liberty 
could only flourish in the open atmo- 
sphere of public speculation,—that, 
like virtue, it should be laid bare to 
universal regard—a spectacle to angels 
and to men; and, as Akenside ex- 
presses it, they imagined the good man 
was destined 


“ As on a boundless theatre to run 

The great career of justice, to exalt 

Ilis generous hopes, and dare sublimest 
deeds ; 

To chase each partial purpose from his 
heart, 

And through the mists of passion and of 
sense, 

And through the tossing tide of chance 
and pain, 

To hold his course unfeltering, while the 
voice 

Of mercy calls him to his high reward 

The applauding smile of Heavens” 
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Such was the old idea of true liberty ; 
far from shrinking from public observa- 
tion, it courted it; conscious of its 
own integrity, it sought the open sphere 
in which it might display its glory and 
brightness ; the esteem of all good 
men was its triumphal chaplet, and the 
hatred of the infamous its badge of 
honour. With the inspiring convic- 
tion that God would defend his own 
cause of “ truth against all the world,” 
they inscribed that truth on their ban- 
ners, and waved them high in the face 
of their enemies. It was in the deep 
moral confidence that truth would 
triumph that they thus gallantly un- 
furled her emblazoned standards, amidst 
the storms of error and hatred; and 
they would have thought it pitiful and 
dastardly, indeed, to strike the very 
colours that assured them of ultimate 
victory. They were loath 
“Their silken folds 
moth ;” 


should feast the 


they were loath to wear the grimy mask 
of hypocrisy, and, like beggarly sharp- 
shooters behind a rampart, to annoy the 
foes they had no courage to face. 

It was vain to tell these glorious 
champions of liberty that here and there 
they had been worsted by their cau- 
tious antagonists ; that on one occasion 
they had suffered loss, and on another 
exposed themselves to danger. ‘“ Yes,” 
they replied, “ danger, but no disho- 
nour.” They knew they felt that 
honesty is the best policy in the long- 
run of times and tides; they knew 
they must triumph in the omnipotence 
of truth, and this confidence was no- 
thing daunted by occasional contra- 
dictions, disasters, or defeats ; and if 
their destined career had been blighted 
with desolation, they would have an- 
swered, like the heroes of Genoa, 
“Ruin you may find, but no slavery.” 

It was in the contemplation of men 
like these that Milton exclaims,—“ Me- 
thinks I see in my mind a noble and 
puissant nation rousing herself, like a 
strong man after sleep, and shaking 
her invincible locks. Methinks I see 
her, like an eagle, renewing her mighty 
youth, and kindling her undazzled 
eyes at the full mid-day beam, pur- 
ging and unscaling her long abused 
sight at the fountain itself of heavenly 
radiance ; while the whole noise of ti- 
morous and flocking fowl, with those, 
also, that love the twilight, flutter about 
awazed at what she means, aud in their 
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envious gabble would prognosticate a 
year of sects and schisms.” 

Such was the theory of ancestors, 
that true liberty must be open liberty, 
and that open liberty will always be 
true. This is well enough illustrated 
by our history, and well enough un- 
derstood by the Conservatives and the 
Whigs,— for we give the Whigs credit 
for considerable light on great constitu- 
tional principles, though they may err 
in the application. 

But this sublime mystery of politics, 
this essential harmony of truth and 
freedom, has never been understood by 
our Radicals, and perhaps never will 
be. They do not perceive the con- 
nexion between true liberty and open 
liberty ; and, by a most wonderful 
confusion of terms, they call out for 
freedom that is never free, and require 
a liberty in which men shall not dare to 
give their free votes as free men ought 
to give them. The fact is, that the 
Radicals want not liberty, but license ; 
they want to do as they please, without 
the moral superintendence of public 
opinion,-— for, conscious of the error of 
their views, they know that moral su- 
perintendence, which is virtue’s best 
safeguard, must point against the foes 
of virtue; and they grow pale within 
at that which honest men seek after— 
public exposure. 

Now, let us consider more nearly 
the relative advantages of the poll, and 
that system of public election which 
has prevailed time immemorial in this 
country, and has been so lauded and so 
envied by the greatest foreign writers. 

It is evident to every candid in- 
quirer that this system is associated 
with the general spirit of loyalty,—for 
it binds all classes to the monarchy by 
a chain of moral approbation. The 
links of this moral approbation are the 
stronger, because they are honestly and 
openly exhibited at some degree of 
personal risk to the public at large. 
Now, this great verdict of public 
opinion is inestimable in a state ; it 
preserves all parties in tolerable har- 
mony, and all individuals are thus 
made responsible for their social con- 
duct. 

Secondly,—the more publicly elec- 
tionary suflrages are given, the less 
chance there is of bribery. This is a 
self-evident proposition. 

Thirdly,—opensuffrages havea strong 
tendency to prevent hypocrisy and ses 
cret sedutions, 
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Fourthly,—open suffrages are likely 
to prevent all violent and precipitous 
changes and revolutionary disturbances. 

Now, to apply these general remarks 
to the particular parties concerned. It 
will not, we suppose, be denied that 
the great landed proprietors and nobles 
of the country have always had, and 
ought still to have, great natural in- 
fluence over their dependent con- 
nexions, and the inferior classes in ge- 
neral. 

To this they are every way entitled, 
both by divine and human law. They 
are the personal representatives of the 
great fathers of our commonwealth, 
and the heroes to whom we owe all the 
glories of our constitution. In the 
generality of cases, their ancestors came 
to their honours and their wealth by 
their distinguished wisdom, courage, 
and virtues, “which were devoted to the 
service of the state. Their noble de- 
scendants have inherited their ances- 
torial dignities by the natural process of 
descent, and thereto have generally 
added that superior education, patriot- 
ism, and courtesy, which have ever dis- 
tinguished our aristocracy. 

We assert, therefore, that the natural 
influence of such men on their de- 
pendent connexions ought to be at 
least as great as itis. This natural in- 
fluence of the superior on the inferior 
orders of society has been celebrated 
by Burke, in the most eloquent passage 
he ever wrote, in which he laments the 
decline of the noble principles of chi- 
valry, and the loss of that mutual 
esteem which united by “ a bland as- 
similation” the successive orders of so- 
ciety. 

Now, we say that this natural in- 
fluence is best promoted by the present 
constitutional system of open suflrages, 
and the open poll. By this, the landed 
proprietors are perpetually prompted to 
win the esteem and affections of their 
tenantry by acts of indulgence, and to 
avoid all such displays of temper as 
might rob them of the good-will of their 
poorest neighbours; for they know 
that, as things are at present consti- 
tuted, these poor neighbours can bring 
them to a sort of reckoning at the poll, 
by that kind of moral disapprobation 
which can never be so pointedly mani- 
fested or felt at a ballot; for in a bal- 
lot votes lose all their “ personal mo- 
rality,” if we may be allowed the ex- 
pression, and become the unmeaning 
symbols of chance and accident. 
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This natural influence of the landed 
proprietors at present bears lightly on 
the tenants. The political views of the 
proprietor are generally well known 
and understood. There at least is no 
deception ; his politics are all open, 
and above board. Now, if a farmer 
approves of such politics, he may be- 
come a tenant; if he does not, he may 
go elsewhere ; there is no deception— 
no compulsion : nor can bribery flou- 
rish in the open daylight, where, the 
parties and their votes being known, 
there is a great chance of discovery. 

Landlords, in general, have good 
sense and good feeling enough to 
exercise their natural influence over 
the tenantry with moderation and 
gentleness. In general, from the cir- 
cumstances alluded to, their tenants 
eutertain the same political sentiments 
ab initio, or they assume the same 
sentiments by the gradual sway of 
conversation and intercourse with their 
fellow-tenants ; and where the political 
sentiments of some few tenants differ 
from those of the landlord, they are 
for the most part excused and over- 
looked. 

Landlords in general, we repeat it, 
are moved by religious, moral, and 
charitable considerations, no less than 
by the softening sway of public opinion, 
to exercise their rights leniently. Here 
and there you may find a landlord 
stern or ambitious enough to exercise 
those rights to the full letter of the law, 
without any compunctious visitings of 
conscience : but such men are growing 
rarer and rarer. Where this unnatural, 
violent, and indefensible influence oc- 
curs—where the worst comes to the 
worst—what does it amount to but 
this, —that tenants who took possession, 
knowing that their politics differed from 
those of the landlord, and maintaining 
politics different from those of the land- 
lord, receive that notice to quit which 
they must all along have foreseen and 
provided against—that notice to quit 
which is continually given for much 
slighter causes of disagreement, and 
borne without murmuring. 

For ourselves, we hold with Butler, 
that truth and sincerity in general are 
better advanced and approved by 
meeting a few such trials and ordeals, 
than they could be without them. A 
fig for the truth and virtue which shrink 
so cowardly back from the very idea of 
test and scrutiny. We like to see 
sterner stuff, that will stand the prool ; 
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“ For what is truth made for, if ’tis 
not the same through joy and through 
sorrow, through glory and shame.” 

Now, then, to bring the case home, 
what in the world is it that has spun 
the sphere of Radicalism and Liberalism 
from the north pole to thé south ?- What 
is it that all of a sudden has given 
them such a portentous twist to the 
right about, and, as by the wand of the 
magician, metamorphosed these bold 
assertors of liberty and the rights of 
man, these defenders of open and 
public economics, these abominators 
of all close, cachet, muffled, and clan- 
destine proceedings, into staunch de- 
fenders of the most hoodwinked and 
blindfolded of all contrivances, the 
ballot? Why is it, we ask, that these 
heroic declaimers about political pro- 
fessions—the Hectors that would ra- 
ther die than hush up a particle of 
their Liberalism—are thus instanta- 
neously converted into sneaking and 
sculking parasites, who tremble at the 
very idea of discovery. 

Why, gentlemen, if you are such 
gallant patriots, such free and bold- 
hearted champions of liberty as you 
pretend to be, why don’t you take the 
good old English way of shewing it? 
Your ancestors stood up like men in 
the public and open profession of their 
opinions. They knew that the truth 
would triumph ; and they knew that, 
if they had the trath, they must triumph 
by professing her in the open daylight. 
And by that open and frank profession 
of it, without partiality and without 
hypocrisy, their truth did triumph, 
through evil report and good report. 
And thus they achieved her bloodless 
and her blessed victories, without secret 
cabals on the one hand, or insensate 
violence on the other. 

Why, ye noble retainers of the Libe- 
ral and Radical faction, why don’t you 
follow your ancestors through the path 
of honest fame and unblemished re- 
nown? Why have you left the royal 
highway their steps have hallowed and 
sanctified, for these strange bye-ways 
and cross tracks of spurious and 
mongrel democracy? Why are you 
ashamed to follow in the paths of the 
mighty dead—why are you afraid to 
dare what they dared? ‘ We will tell 
you why, so shall our anticipation 
prevent your discovery, and your se- 
crecy to ragtag and bobtail moult no 
feather.” 

In the first place, you want, by round 
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about and insidious means, to under- 
mine the old English loyalty and gen- 
tlemanly honour, which has been the 
best security of church and state, and 
our constitutional establishments in 
general. You want to see the antique 
and venerable spirit of British chivalry 
and gentility swept away “ by this new 
conquering empire of light and reason,” 
alias blackguardism. 

Secondly, you want to have the Bri- 
tish aristocracy and gentry exposed to 
a kind of guerilla warfare and Indian 
sharpshooting. You wish to see them 
openly profess their religious and poli- 
tical sentiments, and openly suffer in 
the brave defence of their conscientious 
convictions, while you, gallant bloods 
that you are! take aim at them from 
your cowardly ambuscade, in secret, 
dark, unknown, irresponsible positions, 
where the eye of justice cannot pene- 
trate, nor the arm of vengeance reach 
you ; and like those who, wanting mo- 
ral courage and honesty to profess the 
rights of truth, have sought the subter- 
raneous penetralia of secret societies, 
even thus, from the undiscoverable 
dens of craven malice, you would 
scatter your ambiguous suspicions 
through every corner of the land. 

Thirdly, you want to hide yourselves 
in this veil of darkness, to wrap your- 
selves in this cloak of incomprehen- 
sibility, in order to conceal the work- 
ings of evil craft. If your designs are 
so good, honest, and admirable as you 
pretend, the more openly they are re- 
vealed the better. No—you proceed 
on the same principle as the smuggler, 
who loves best to fight in a fog; and 
that of the incendiary, who scatters his 
blazing conflagrations through the dark- 
ness of micduight. 

Fourthly, you want to indulge in 
bribery, under the pretence of annihi- 
lating it. Under the old system, when 
bribery existed, it was no difficult mat- 
ter to discover it, and bring the offend- 
ers to justice, if any one thought it 
worth while. Now this was very in- 
convenient to people, who, being more 
holy than righteous, found bribes very 
agreeable perquisites. Under the new 
system of ballot, bribery may be car- 
ried to any extent, without a chance of 
detection ; for who will be able to 
prove what vote a man gave— 

“ Away! and mock the time with fairest 
show — 

False face must hide what the false heart 
doth know,” 
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Fifthly, you want, by secret sedi- 
tions, to bring about violent changes. 
You know very well there is but little 
chance of democratical revolutions, 
while all measures, doctrines, and pro- 
positions, are openly discussed in pub- 
lie and private life. When doctrines 
political are thus submitted to public 
discussion, they are sure to find their 
own level, and they become greatly 
modified and corrected before they can 
gain the general approbation, and take 
effect in actual enforcement. This is 
manifest in the history of Great Britain. 
But let them work in secret, then 
will they “ exacerbate, exalcerate, and 
worse ;” and before the people in 
general are made aware of their very 
existence, they will burst out wildly 
and fearfully as the fires of /Etna, 
scattering ruin and desolation far and 
wide, Publicity is the very safety-valve 
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of political forces ; for want of which 
they have burst the whole constitu- 
tional machinery of France, Spain, 
Germany, and Italy. 

We shall add little more; but if we 
are questioned thus, “ Are ballots and 
secret suffrages of no use, and are they 
to be renounced in every case?” This 
is what we do not assert. In certain 
cases, ballots are capital contrivances ; 
but the good sense of the public has 
judged rightly in confining them to 
private institutions, where more open 
votes would appear invidious, and 
produce social discord among the 
members of the society. In such cases, 
and such cases alone, is ballot to be 
preferred to the poll. We leave the 
discussion in the hands of the public 
with the utmost confidence, knowing 
that the truth will triumph over its 
antagonists. 


TIE HIGILAND SERGEANT, 


Tiere are few subjects on which more 
has been said and written, or more yet, 
perhaps, felt, though unexpressed, than 
the strange complication of emotions, 
feelings, and destinies, with which a 
vessel is freighted, when about to leave 
for a long period her native shores. 
low often have the pangs of parting, 
the fears of absence, and the buoyant 
hopes of youth, been vividly portrayed, 
and yet understood, perhaps, fully in 
the description by none, save those by 
whom they were perused while tossing, 
with anchor a-peak and pennon flying, 
on the same rapidly receding wave ! 
But comparatively few are the pages 
dedicated to that still stranger record 
of human weal or wo, the log of the 
returning emigrant; who, scarce know- 
ing whether to long for or dread the 
sight of land, brings but the shattered 
wreck of a life of vicissitude to en- 
counter the rudest shocks of misfortune 
in the very haven of hope. Oh! the 
blighted affections, and crushed feel- 
ings, and annihilated prospects, which 
may be awaiting the tenants of one 
small homeward-bound bark ! destined, 
perchance, to find the “graves where 
they looked for the smiles” of a house- 
hold ; to sitas guests at some stranger's 
revel around the once domestic hearth; 
or—~ harder and erueller yet !—to find 
forms and. faces familiar sti, while 


the spirit that animated, and warmth 
that breathed there, are cold and dead! 

England, though a favoured land, is 
no privileged paradise ; and there are 
pilgrims who return to her bosom to 
buffet with misfortunes more real and 
tangible than even wounded feelings 
and hopes unrealised. Witness the 
impressed mariner revisiting her shores, 
only to envy the African who has but 
to tread them and be free! Witness 
the toil-worn victim of war and climate, 
landing but to be told that the pittance 
which was to cheer decline, and ward 
off famine, has fallen the reckless 
speculator’s prey ! 

Many are the sad hearts to which 
the cry of “land” conveys, perchance, 
but a sickening sound ; or who hail it 
with delusive transport, only to find, a 
few hours later, how little it has of joy 
to bestow. But few, perhaps, ever 
revisited Britain to have their little 
humble fabric of innocent, homebred 
hopes and anticipations so rudely and 
almost irreparably shattered,as a worthy 
Scottish couple, whose disembarkation 
I accidentally witnessed on the bus- 
tling quay at Portsmouth, in the year 
18—. 

I am myself a Scotsman—a denizen 
of that no longer traduced but highly 
favoured and far-sung land, whose sous 
30 often start from her humbler yanks 
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into unexpected—perhaps unmerited— 
distinction, and return, to pour into her 
maternal lap the fruits of their toils 
and exile. 

With these, a soldier of fortune (and 
such was my vocation) is seldom much 
encumbered ; but I carried home, at 
the close of a long and arduous ser- 
vice, wealth enough to gladden the de- 
cline of my aged parents; health sufti- 
cient to fit me for moderate enjoyinent 
of my native breezes and mountain 
pastimes ; and energy occasionally to 
emerge from the solitude I loved, to 
revisit the comrades of my youth, and 
the more stirring scenes of life. 

Business connected with, and deeply 
involving the interests of, an old mess- 
mate, summoned me at the time al- 
luded to into Hampshire; and desire 
(till my presence should actually be 
required) of lingering in the spot 
whence I had first embarked on the 
quest of honour and excitement, fixed 
me during the interval at Portsmouth : 
no longer, however, the busy, over- 
whelming emporium of the late war 
(when a night’s shelter in its worst 
inn’s worst room” was sometimes 
hardly purchased at the price of a sub- 
altern’s month’s pay, at least), but a 
still cheerful, ever-busy port—eventful 
enough, in all conscience, for the amuse- 
ment of a lounger; to whom, in its 
former state of unnatural commotion, 
it would have been absolutely over- 
powering. 

Ihad strolled down, from old asso- 
ciations, on the morning subsequent to 
iny arrival, to the precise point on the 
quay whence I had stepped, some 
thirty years before, into the dancing 
cockleshell destined to convey me to 
the scarce more substantial or sea- 
worthy transport in the offing, just in 
time to observe — shipping her oars, 
and grating her keel on the self-same, 
never-to-be-forgotten angle of the jetty 
—a boat of considerably larger dimen- 
sions ; from which were disembarking, 
but with little of the usual flurry and 
eagerness of long-estranged Britons, a 
tall, fine-looking man of about forty ; 
a strikingly handsome woman, a few 
years younger; aud a beautiful little 
outlandish-looking girl, of some four 
or five years old. 

The man, a sergeant in the army — 
4s was indicated to my practised eye 
by the details of even the light anoma- 
lous undress, suited for a warm climate 
and sea voyage, which he wore —had 
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his professional instinct equally acute 
in recognising the officer, even under 
the disguise of my plain clothes; which 
I detected from the exclusively military 
character of his respectful salute. 

*¢ From India, friend?” asked I, in 
reply to his silent greeting. 

“ Yes, sir, from Bombay ; invalided 
from his majesty’s regiment.” 

“ Tnvalided !” exclaimed I, with a 
glance of surprise at the tall, stalwart, 
unbroken figure, and healthy, almost 
florid aspect, of my returned country- 
man. “ Methinks, sergeant, you look 
fitter for duty than hospital.” 

“And so he does, sir, God be 
praised for it!” said his good-looking 
helpmate, whose tongue proclaimed 
her yet more decidedly from the north 
of the Tweed; “ but no for duty in 
yon killing climate, or indeed ony 
where else: for, as weel as he looks, 
the bluid flees up to his head, sir, 
whiles, in an awfu’ manner; and twice 
or thrice, if he had na had help at 
hand, and Ane abune a’, he wadna hae 
been here to tell the tale. So his of- 
ficers out yonder, whaur he was aye a 
favourite, sir, for his steady behaviour, 
have sent him hame to get his discharge 
and his pension. And, oh! but I’m 
glad ; for it’s a weary trade sogering, 
for douce discreet folk. But, guide us 
a’! whar’s Menie?” cried the alarmed 
mother, on missing from her side her 
little charge, whose infantine delight 
in the variety of objects, so utterly new 
to an Indian child, had combined, with 
her own un-English appearance, to 
attract the notice of all the idlers on 
the quay; from among a group of 
whom she was eagerly snatched up 
by her active mother, and consigned 
(while she herself bustled alongside 
the boat in quest of their long-detained 
luggage) to the care of her placid, quiet- 
mannered husband. 

“ That little stranger, I suppose, 
was born in India,” said I, taking my 
seat, with the feeling of an old ac- 
quaintance, on a pile of logs beside 
my returned fellow-Scotsman. There 
was no mistaking the slight Oriental 
air which, in spite of her golden hair 
and bright blue eyes, she had, in com- 
mon with all little creatures similarly 
circumstanced. 

“¢ Ay, sir,” said my companion, for- 
getting the soldier in the Scotsman and 
parent, when addressed on the subject 
of his child ; “the last of six, which it 
pleased God to lend us for a season, 
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and then take again unto himself. 
You'll no wonder if she’s a pet, sir, 
both wi’ me and her sair-tried mother.” 

*¢ Not in the least,” said I, stroking 
the curly head from which the bonnet 
had fallen unheeded; “and so you're 
not an English, but an Indian litude 
maiden ?” 

“ No India —no Inglis,” answered 
the child impatiently, in a dialect of 
her own, belonging to neither of the 
lands she disclaimed; “ we’m all 
’Cotch !” 

“ And as I’m Scotch too,” said I, 
smiling as much at the nationality as 
the oddity of the expression, “I don’t 
see why we should not be exceedingly 
good friends.” 

“Deed, sir,” said the father, mo- 
destly, “my very heart warms to a 
gentleman o’ my ain country, let a be 
an officer; and I feel proud ye should 
tak notice sae frankly o’ me and mine. 
I have a father’s pride in my bairn, 
sir—ye'll hae seen that already; but 
I’m prouder far o’ my wife, and wish 
every one could know her value as 
weel as I do myself. That woman’s 
worth and industry, sir (glancing de- 
lightedly at the active matron, as, with 
flushed cheek and brow, she half-urged, 
half-assisted, the lazy old pilot-boat 
sailors, in handing ashore her baggage), 
has sent us home a wealthy couple, for 
our station in life, in place of being 
penniless, reckless beggars, like half 
our invalided shipmates; forced to 
stick to the vessel to the last, for want 
ofa cash to be set ashore with, or to 
buy them a shelter when there. Now 
Jeanie (and Jeanie, believing herself 
called, drew near in time to hear her 
husband’s fond eulogium) has made 
money enough, between her skill as a 
sempstress, and still greater tenderness 
as a nurse, to set us up in a bit farm 
in the north, and keep us comfortable 
a’ the rest of our days.” 

* Indeed !” said I, looking admir- 
ingly on the creature so heartily eulo- 
gised ; “you must have been wonder- 
fully industrious !” 

“ Troth no, sir,” said Jeanie, blush- 
ing at her own praises. “The women 
out by yonder are sae dooless, and sae 
feckless, and sae free o’ their siller, 
that ony body wi’ twa hands, and wit 
to use them, may sune win an honest 
penny among them.” 

“1 have always heard, indeed,” said 
I, “of the liberality of payments in 
the East.” 
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“ Liberal, sir! they fling awa’ ru- 
pees like pennypieces here; and as 
for the things they ca’ pagodas and 
gold mohurs, they think nae mair o’ 
them yonder than sclate stanes !” 

“ JT suppose you have brought home 
a pretty store of these, mistress ?” said 
I, still ignorant of the precise designa- 
tion of my new friends. 

“Na, na, I had nae broo o’ thae 
outlandish kind o’ shekels, wi’ queer 
strokes on them, like a hen scarting, 
in place o’ a wiselike king’s head, like 
our ain sonsy shillings; so I got a 
grand chance o’ a Jew body, the very 
day before we sailed, and niffered them 
a’ wi’ him for gude Bank o’ England 
notes.” 

“ That was a chance, indeed! [ 
thought they seldom found their way 
across the globe.” 

* So the Jew body said, and made 
a lang phrase o’ how he got them out 
at a great loss, on purpose to serve 
puir folk returning to England. The 
only thing that pleased me about them 
was their being our ain country siller, 
and little bookit, and easy saved in 
case 0’ ony disaster. So I sewed them 
up before we set sail, wi’ other matters 
o value, in a wee oil-skin pockie, and 
fastened it cannily in the back-lining 
o’ John Macneil’s waistcoat; and then 
I kent he could aye stow’t high and 
dry in his cap, if there cam’ word 0’ 
shipwreck or mischanter. There’s few 
wad look at John, e’en now,” added 
the frank, guileless creature, with a 
hearty laugh, “in that auld fatigue 
great-coat, and guess he carried the 
best part o’ twa hundred pounds on 
his back !” 

“ Two hundred pounds!” echoed I; 
“that is, indeed, a fortune! And 
what do you mean to do with it, Mrs. 
Macneil ?” 

“ Oh! that’s a lang look, sir, and 
no to be settled ina day: but I ken 
what maun be done wi’ the fore-end 
ot, and in a day’s time, too (for the 
morn’s Saturday); and that’s to rg 
out the dear lamb here wi’ wiselike 
English duds, and to get John a douce 
Sabbath suit, like his father’s afore 
him, to sit in the kirk wi’. Do ye 
ken, sir, if there will be ony bit kirkie, 
o’ our ain Scot's way, in this muckle 
seafaring place? For I wad be fain 
to worship in a quiet house of God 
once more.” 

“ IIad you no church of your own 
persuasion at Bombay?” asked I, with 
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some surprise; “and did you object 
to attend in any other?” 

“ Object! What for should I ob- 
ject, sir? There’s nae sin in read 
prayers that ever [ could see, though 
I, maybe, like spoken anes better ; and 
the white linen garment they’re read 
in looked cooler and fitter for yon 
climate, by far, than our ain minister's 
bleck manky gown. But John and 
me were aye up the country, far enough 
frac a’ kind o’ kirks; and though the 
word be aye God’s, hear it whar ye 
like, 1 never could get the clatter o’ 
plates and glasses, and the din o’ feet 
and fiddles, a’thegither out o’ my head, 
when our only place o’ worship was a 
mess-tent, or, may be, a ball-room. 
lll tell you, sir, whar the Word’s grand 
though—grander than even on a green 
hill-side at a tent-preaching, and that’s 
on the wide sea, wi’ the very winds 
lown to hear it, and the still waves 
jumping gently against the ship’s side ; 
and our douce Scotch captain laying 
it decently and reverently down, like 
ony placed minister. We never missed 
it the whole passage but three stormy 
Sabbaths; and then we needed nae 
body to preach to us, for a greater 
than man was making Lis voice to be 
lieard among us. But I like kirks 
ashore best, for a’ that’s come and gane 
yet.” 

“T wish,” said I,—feeling that their 
baggage being finally piled on a truck, 
and the porters in waiting to convey 
it, I had little chance of prolonging 
the colloquy, while I felt strange un- 
willingness to drop the acquaintance,— 
“if you find out, on inquiry, any Scot- 
tish place of worship, you would let a 
stranger in town like yourselves know, 
I was bred a Presbyterian, and never 
miss voluntarily an opportunity of at- 
tending our simple national service. 
But we must first know where we each 
lodge. Have you any acquaintance in 
Portsmouth ?” 

“ Just ane, sir; and to her house I 
am determined to go,” said Macneil, 
“were it ten times meaner and less 
comfortable than they tell me it now 
is.” 

“ And your landlady’s name ?” 

“ They ca’ed her Nanse Pirie, sir,” 
said Jeanie, “ some twenty years back, 
when John was billeted on her wi’ a 
detachment; aud she locked him in 
her dark closet, to keep him out o' a 
rot that caused muckle bloodshed, and 
brought disgrace on a’ but himsel. 
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But now we understand she’s ca’ed 
Widow Campbell, and keeps a genteel 
public at the sign o’ the Crown and 
Anchor.” 

“ Oh! in Street! Well, my 
landlady’s name is Thomson—a Scotch- 
woman too, you may be sure; aud 
you'll find me ready to walk with you 
to the kirk, if you discover one, on 
Sunday.” 

* Many thanks to your honour, I’m 
sure, for your friendly welcome to 
England,” said the sergeant, respect- 
fully touching his cap, as if no fami- 
liarity of mine had unduly diminished 
the distance between us. 

** Good day to ye, kindly, sir,” said 
Jeanie, dropping a curtsey. 

“Good by, ’cotch,” cried little 
Menie, kissing her white fairy hand, 
and shaking her golden ringlets at her 
elderly playfellow, till the whole party 
had turned a corner and were fairly 
out of sight. 

And now that they are fairly out of 
sight do I feel, for the first time, the 
necessity of explaining, if possible, to 
others, the sources of that really lively 
interest which the intercourse of one 
brief half-hour had inspired me with 
for every member of the humble Scot- 
tish trio. 

It could scarcely be their looks, 
though a finer specimen of manhood 
than Sergeant Macneil it has seldom 
been my fate to encounter, with his 
mild, deep-set gray eyes, full of ha- 
bitual thought and occasional fire, and 
the somewhat national high cheek- 
bone, relieved by a profusion of once 
black but now slightly grizzled hair ; 
while in the thin compressed lips of a 
very handsome mouth, the expression 
of caution which these are said to 
convey was perpetually relaxing into 
the most agreeable of smiles. Then 
the indescribable air of an old soldier 
about him! so happily escaping stiff- 
ness, while the very antipodes of every 
thing vulgar or slovenly — professional 
without pedantry, and martial without 
fierceness, always reminding me of the 
dignified urbanity of that very good- 
humoured and_ gentlemanlike lion, 
Nero, whom it baffled half the puppies 
in England to yelp into any thing like 
discom posure. 

I should be ashamed to confess how 
much I felt myself drawn, by all this 
attractive exterior, towards honest John; 
but still more so to admit, even to my- 
self, how over head and ears I was in 
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love with his wife. And yet Jeanie, 
when you came to a catalogue raisonnée 
of her claims on admiration, fell in- 
finitely short of the perfection of John. 
ller’s consisted chiefly in the happy 
imperfection of every thing about her 
—in that irregularity of nearly every 
pleasing feature, and utter negligence 
of every word and gesture, which 
stamped her a genuine child of nature, 
unspoiled by association with any thing 
like the commonplace world. 

I do not think it was any combina- 
tion of name and country that made 
me figure her at once a beau idéal of 
Jeanie Deans ; as purely guileless and 
simply affectionate as ever Scott por- 
trayed her, onlya thousand times hand- 
somer than he either drew or intended 
to draw his heroine. Mrs. Macneil, 
at perhaps about two-and-thirty, had 
only left in the climate she came from 
some of what might, at an earlier age, 
have been redundant bloom. What 
she retained could now hardly, per- 
haps, deserve the name; but there was 
no sickliness in the clear cheek, over 
which flitted frequent blushes, rosy 
enough to attest their healthful northern 
origin. Ler eyes, exactly of the hue 
of her native mountains’ harebell, were 
deepened into somewhat of the violet’s 
purple tint by fringes of the darkest 
chestnut-brown ; while her hair, a few 
shades lighter, but of the richest pos- 
sible auburn, was braided back beneath 
her bonnet in her country’s fashion, as 
simply and becomingly as ever snood 
confined it in the days of her innocent 
girlhood. 

And innocent and girlish, to a de- 
gree almost inconceivable, had Jeanie 
remained in the usually trying and 
ungenial atmosphere of a camp, and in 
the always unfeminine and often de- 
moralising position of a soldier’s wife. 
But then that camp (a small, and chiefly 
Scottish one) was situated in the wild, 
interior forests of India, and that sol- 
dier-husband was honest John: Macneil. 
Their ten years’ married life had been 
passed, I afterwards learned (as is fre- 
quently the case at Indian out-stations), 
in almost secluded domestication, under 
the special patronage and good offices 
of an amiable English ofticer’s lady, in 
whose service Jeanie was more than 
once engaged. So that, with just suf- 
ficient knowledge of life to call her 
shrewd native sense into exercise, 
Jeanie had come back from her land 
of exile the same kind, unsophisticated, 
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energetic being, who first won her cou- 
sin’s boyish fancy in their native glen ; 
and who, when he returned to claim 
her, followed him to the far East, with- 
out one question about the climate, or 
distance, or local circumstances of a 
country, which possessed in her eyes 
the paramount recommendation of 
being the destined, though temporary 
residence, of her dear John Macneil. 

And a paradise it would have proved, 
thus embarked for and enjoyed, to 
both, but for the rapid mortality which 
robbed them successively of five lovely 
children, and ploughed furrows of care 
on the manly brow of John, and sub- 
dued, though it could not break, the 
buoyant spirit of the bereaved mother. 
One little blossom alone, the last but 
one of the six, was permitted to attain 
the age at which the protracted resi- 
dence of children in India becomes 
prejudicial, if not fatal ; and then came 
yearning desires of home to the hearts 
of both the parents. But John was 
not the man to desert his duties, even 
had leave to do so been attainable; 
and Jeanie was pondering in her heart 
strange, bitter thoughts, of a lone voy- 
age home with her babe, when repeated 
and alarming attacks of determination 
of blood to the head, made the friends 
and patrons of John (including the 
whole station to which he was at- 
tached) unite in procuring him per- 
mission to proceed with his family to 
Europe. And thither they had gone, 
and had arrived, loaded with tokens of 
good will from all, and more substan- 
tial proofs ofkindness from some, when 
I stumbled on them, as has been re- 
Jated, at the instant of their disem- 
barkation. 

I do not know if I have succeeded 
in making any one else care for my 
pet couple; all I know is, that I felt 
rather sorry that absence from town on 
my friend's affairs put it out of my 
power to inquire after them, in any 
shape, all Saturday. But I was re- 
paid for the privation by the immea- 
surably improved appearance of the 
whole trio, as, becomingly attired 
(thanks to Jeanie’s activity and muni- 
ficence!) for church, they stood at my 
door, just as the bells began to ring 
on Sunday morning. 

By the signature (though provisional) 
of her husband’s discharge from the 
service in India, Jeanie had felt herself 
authorised to exchange the anomalous 
habiliments of a half-disbanded veteran, 
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far a suit of handsome sables, which 
shewed off John’s five figure and com- 
plexion to the utmost advantage ; while 
the same good office was undesignedly 
performed for herself, by the Quaker- 
simplicity of her dark brown silk gown, 
and quiet cottage bonnet tied down 
with a pale pink riband. On the little 
girl’s equipment had evidently been 
lavished all the exuberance of a mo- 
ther’s taste and liberality. The daz- 
uling white frock, bright blue sash, and 
red morocco shoes, all savoured of an 
English, not Indian wardrobe; and, 
truly, the thing thus decked up looked 
so ineflably pretty, that he would have 
been fastidious indeed who should 
have quarrelled with an item of the ex- 
penditure ! 

“We've found out a bit kirk, sir,” 
said Jeanie, modestly curtseying ; 
“and, as you were pleased to desire, 
we come to wait on you toit. It’s no 
just o’ our ain way a’thegither, as I can 
understand ; but they pray without a 
book, and sing psalms without an or- 
gan; and that’s twa things, at any rate, 
that will mind us o’ hame.” 

Whether the thoughts of the party 
were in Scotland, or better employed, I 
know not; but it was in silence and 
seriousness that we proceeded to the 
humble house of prayer,—one, I soon 
perceived, belonging to the Moravians, 
whose preference, like that of the 
Scotch, for unaccompanied psalmody 
had, probably, caused it to be imagined 
the sort of church inquired for by 
Jeanie. 

I shall not soon forget the effect 
(afier the unusually long period of un- 
broken silence by which it had been 
preceded) of the first burst of noble 
harmony which arose from the united 
voices of the whole well-trained little 
congregation. Jolin half started with 
delighted surprise from his seat; tears 
fast and frequent rolled down Jeanie’s 
check ; while the child, on whose ear 
the anticipated melodies of heaven fell 
for the first time, looked, with her 
parted lip, and wondering upturned 
eye, like a silently adoring cherub. 
Whatever might have been our opinion 
of the rest of the service, we at least did 
hot feel disposed to quarrel with the 
preponderance of singing in it; and at 
its conclusion each drew the long 
breath by which relief is afforded, after 
excitement almost too intensely plea- 
surable to be long endured. 

“What a strain of praise was yonder, 
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sir!” remarked the sergeant, reverent- 
ly ; “it’s maist a pity to drive it out 0” 
our ears sae soon in the din o’ the 
town; so Jeanie and me are thinkin to 
take a bit walk into the country: it’s 
lang since we saw green fields and 
shady loanings in England.” 

“ And your little one, who never saw 
them at all, will enjoy her Sabbath 
holiday among them so thoroughly !” 
replied I, “ that I feel quite inclined 
to make one of the party ; only I scru- 
ple to intrude on your first day of 
genuine English enjoyment.” 

** Intrude, sir! that’s impossible !’” 
cried both in a breath ; “ only we can 
hardly expect to be so far honoured as 
with your company.” 

“ Nay, nay!” cried 1; ‘ the honour, 
if there is any, is mutual, My birth, 
at least, is not such as to entitle me to 
claim any superiority over my present 
company; for my father was a small 
farmer in a moorland district of Scot- 
land, and it was from keeping sheep 
(like a more illustrious person we heard 
alluded to in church to-day) that 1 was 
taken, by the benevolence of a noble 
patron, to receive the education which 
first fitted me for the rank I now hold.” 

“Well! but that’s strange, sir!” 
said the sergeant, touching his hat at 
the same time as humbly as if I had 
been born heir to a principality ; “ for 
I was just a farmer's son likewise: 
though small, as you say, the farm 
might be your father possessed, I dare 
say it was greater far than fell to the 
share o’ mine. Ile was a weel-doin’ 
man, though, and brought up his 
children to honest industry, and thought 
one at least o’ them (that was me) 
would follow his ain douce manner 0’ 
life, and tread in his steps, and succeed 
to his sma’ farm. But it was other- 
wise ordered, sir, else I wad never 
have been what you now see.” 

“Na, na!" said Jeanie; ‘* John had 
nae thoughts o’ being a soger! But 
his father, honest man, got ahint wi’ 
his rent ; new ways cam in about farm- 
ing (better may be than the auld, but 
auld folk could na fa’ into them), and 
he was warned to flit, and the rent 
maun be raised ae way or ither. Now, 
sir, men were as scarce as farms in 
thae days; and John kent he had 
only to list for a soger to get the siller 
for his auld father in a jiffy. But he 
did na’ choose to take on wi’ ane of 
the wauf recruiting parties that gang 
tooting and drumming through fairs 
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and markets, takin’ advantage o’ men 
in their daffin’ and drink. So he gaed 
over at once to the laird of Acharn 
(that he knew had got power from the 
king to raise a regiment), and said, 
‘Sir, if ye want a tall lad for your 
grenadier company, I’m six feet two 
without the shoon; and, for strength, 
I can put the stane wi’ ony man in the 
three next parishes. And, for charac- 
ter, I’m nane o’ your broken -dyvours, 
or rambling ne’er-do-weels, that try 
sogering because they’re fit for naething 
at hame; but honest John Macneil’s 
son at the Cairn. There’s ae thing 
though, sir, I maun hae, if I tak’ on wi 
ye, and that’s double the usual bounty.’ 

“* Ay!’ said Acharn; ‘odd! it’s a 
pity so fine a lad should serve for lucre 
o’ gain. LI hoped, John, it was honour 
that induced such as you to enter the 
service.’ 

“ ¢ Sir!’ said John, respectfully, ¢ it 
is honour, and not greed, that brings 
me here the day. The forty pounds | 
maun hae are required to pay my fa- 
ther’s arrear o’ rent; and no a pack o’ 
your honour’s bounty shall I ever be 
the better for, ae way or ither!’ 

“ « By G—d, but ye shall!’ said the 
laird (he was apt to swear, sir, when 
keen, as gentlemen did too much in 
thae days). ‘ Here's your father’s rent, 
John,— for half-a-dozen fellows like 
you would be cheap to me at the price 
of half a company ; and here’s a five- 
pound note over, on condition you ap- 
ply it to your own use and benefit.’ 

“ Now, sir,” continued Jeanie, 
* John” (who had been walking for- 
ward all this time with the child, to 
avoid hearing his own praises) “ wad 
aye have me to keep back the rest 0’ 
the story, because it seems sae simple 
like. But what could he be but a 
simple lad then? and an aefauld down- 
right man he has aye continued, for a’ 
that he has seen o’ an evil warld sin- 
syne! So he stood a wee momenty 
turning the five-pound note in his 
fingers, and then laid it down afore the 
laird, saying,—‘ I canna tak it, sir,— 
for [’ll no be free to ware a shilling o’t 
on mysel.’ ‘The deil’s in the callant!’ 
said the laird, in a fuff; ‘ and why ?” 

**¢ [’ve heard my mither say that her 
life lay on getting back the auld cow 
she had milkit sae lang, and the price 
o’ the beast is four pound, and mair; 
and I’m sure it'll tak the odd siller to 
ca’ up a shed fort whaur my mither’s 
flittin’ to.’ 
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** Weel aweel !’ cried Acharn (tak- 
ing up a bunch o’ twenty shilling notes, 
and thrusting them, without countin’, 
into John’s hand) ¢ tak these, and mak 
a kirk and a mill o’ them, if ye like!’ 
and wi’ that he whippit out o’ the 
room, and left John naething to do but 
mount the auld mare, and ride hame. 
When a’ was paid and wiselike, and 
his mither had gotten a bein downset in 
her new house, there was ae pound 
note to the fore; and Jolin keepit it, to 
shew the laird he had done his bid- 
ding, when his duty was discharged 
elsewhere. And, sir, though the great 
G bank it belonged to is brokei 
lang syne, and the note’s naething buta 
bit of waste paper, it’s mair worth in 
my eyes than a’ the lot I got frae the 
Jew body,—for it bought John a true 
friend through life, and that’s what sil- 
ler could never do.” 

“ Ay, sir,” said John, escaping 
gladly from his own praise to that of 
his beloved commander; ** Acharn was 
the best of officers and gentlemen ; and 
if my old corps had not been reduced, 
and my old colonel dead, I should 
never, perhaps, have been in India at 
all, or landed sae friendless a stranger 
on the shores of England.” 

* You'll never want a friend while I 
am in it, John,” said I; “ though my 
stay here won’t be long, I suspect, any 
more than yourown. But, see whata 
little happy being this walk has made 
your child!” for, being now fairly be- 
yond even the outskirts of the town, 
the innocent creature came running to- 
wards us, her bonnet (an appendage 
she gladly discarded) filled to the brim 
with a profusion of wild flowers. 

“ Oh, Menie!” said her mother, a 
little scandalised by the unwonted 
sight, “ ye should nae play wi’ flowers, 
or gather posies, on the Sabbath-day! 
But this is a day by ordinary to us a’; 
and I’m sure ye ken weel, and nae 
doubt mind, wha it was that made a’ 
thae beautifu’ things in your hand.” 

“ Menie know God made all fine 
flower and tall tree in Bombay ; did he 
make smell so good this little blue 
thing here” (letting fall, to hug a bunch 
of violets, all the more showy spoils of 
her rambles) “that go hide in grass, for 
nobody see but God, that see every 
thing ?” 

The sergeant stooped to kiss his litle 
girl, and, picking up as he did so from 
among her discarded treasures a branch 
of fragrant wall-flower,— Theres 
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a flower, sir,” said he modestly, 
“ which seems, like man, to find footing 
every where : there’s no a kail- yard in 
all our glen, no, nor a thatched roof o’ 
an auld clay biggin but what it grows 
and thrives in; and, when I saw't in 
its gowden blossoms glintin out frae 
amang the stanes o’ the grand ruined 
palaces in the east, it has minded me, 
mony and mony’s the time, o’ hame! 
As for my wife, wad ye believe it, sir” 
(lowering his voice), “ she was bring- 
ing a pot wi’ a sprig o't, that grew in 
the burying ground wa’, right abune 
the heads o’ our bonny sleeping bairn- 
ies, a’ the way in the ship to Eng- 
land !”" 

“ Aye,” said Jeanie, with a sigh, 
“and a wae woman | was when, ae 
morning that I had set it out on deck to 
get the air, the captain’s nanny goat 
made a breakfast o’t! Puir thing, she 
was ill aff at the time for green meat, 
and the weans that depended on her 
waur aff for the lack o’ her milk. But, 
still, when I came up the companion, 
and saw naething o’ my bonny wall- 
flower but the whomled pot and scat- 
tered earth that was brought frae my 
bairnies’ grave, I felt my heart grow 
cauld, and thought it boded ill, and nae 
gude, to me and mine!” 

“Oh, but Jeanie!” said the ser- 
geant, “ ye ken ye were aye an awfu’ 
body for freits and fancies! She's full 
o’ them, sir” (turning to me) ; * it’s 
her only fault that I ken o’.” 

“ Freits and fancies, John! and did 
nae I see our marriage, and a’, as plain 
before me, long ere it happened, as 
ever auld highland seer did the Bodach 
Glas?” 

** Much about it, I dare say, Jeanie 
dear!” said the sergeant, who had left 
his superstitions, if he ever had any, in 
the Highla ands. 

“ But,” said I (the approach of the 
hour for evening service having warned 
the party to turn once more towards 
the town), “ though I know all the rest 
of your history, you have never told 
ime how you came to be married ?” 

“Oh, sir!” said John, “ we were 
cousins, "end brought up thegither ; and 
Jeanie sat on my knee, and ca’d her- 
self my wee wifie, fifteen years ere it 
ple ased God to bring us thegither.” 

And how and where was that, 
ite ? Did you return from the wars 
to claim her ?” 

* Deed, sir, [ was just on my way 
to do so; and, having been years 
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abroad, I knew little of what was going 
on in the glen ; when, passing one night 
in the gloamin’ through the streets 0’ 
Perth, [ heard sogers (drunken re- 
cruits they were, sir, and no regular 
red-coats) hallooing and rampaging ; 
and in the midst o’ the uproar some- 
thing like the cry o’ a woman body 
” 

“That was me, sir!” cried Jeanie, 
her face glowing still with the grateful 
recollection ; “I had been driven, 
like John, to service by the back gawin 
o’ my father’s house (and well it was 
for us, else 1 had never learned what 
brought sae muckle profit to us baith in 
India) ; and, being later out than or- 
dinary, for a doctor to the puir auld 
leddy I waited on, fell in wi’ the 
drunken chaps that were haudin the 
town asteer. Odd, sir, Jolin settled 
them in a jiffy! and, crying ‘ nane 
shall lay finger on a woman while 
Jobn Macneil can help it,’ he had half- 
a-score o’ them knockit dow n, and me 
harled out frae the midst o’ them, ere 
ever he kent it was his ain Jeanie!” 

“ And you were married, I suppose, 
immediately.’ 

‘* "Deed, no, sir,” answered the cool- 
headed, though warm-hearted, Scotch- 
woman; “ ye wad na have had me 
leave my auld leddy, and her on the 
bed o’ death; or my father and mither, 
wi’ nane but a gilpy o’ a lassie to take 
care o’ them, when my sister Susie gaed 
to be married. It fell to Susie to be 
married first—for she had been five 
years bespoke,—- and I just buried my 
auld mistress decently, and then staid 
still wi’ my father and mither; for weel 
I kent Jobn could and would wait for 
me, and ill dochters can never mak’ 
canny wives. Susie, puir thing! was- 
na lang tried! for she came hame a 
widow within the year (though her man 
was nae ramblin’ soger, but a quiet 
shoemaker lad); and then John wrote 
for me to come to England to be mar- 
ried ; for we baith thought it but dis- 
creet_ to keep the ploy out o’ ew 
Susan’s sight and mind. And oh, sir! 
when John speered in his letter if I 
wad go to the Indies wi’ him, I was a 
proud woman to hear my auld father 
say, he wad trust John and me the- 
gither to the far ends o’ the earth! 
And there we’ve been, sir, and now 
we're hame; and the auld man’s aye 
to the fore (though my puir mither’s 
gane); and if a’ be weel, and we're 
spared, before another week comes 
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round, we'll be hearing sermon in some 
landward kirk in our own north coun- 
trie.” 

So saying, we parted (though on an 
understanding to meet again before 
their journey) at the door of the little 
chapel ; to which I found myself dis- 
posed, on reflection, to prefer the more 
orthodox service of the nearest parish 
church. 

On my return from the country with 
the old military chum, whose business 
had rather unexpectedly detained me 
three days from Portsmouth, we hap- 
pened to be passing the door of wi- 
dow Campbell's (alias Nanse Pirie’s) 
public; and I begged my companion to 
wait, while I inquired of the landlady 
whether her lodgers had not already de- 
parted on their journey to Scotland. 

Judge of my horror and consterna- 
tion, when the good woman told me, 
with tears in her eyes, that Sergeant 
Macneil and his wife were both taken 
up for uttering forged bank notes, and 
were in separate confinement in the 
town gaol. My shock, though violent, 
was but momentary,—for I saw through 
the affair in an instant, and felt thankful 
that Jeanie’s artless communication 
about her exchange with the Jew, 
would enable me to corroborate her 
subsequent statements on the subject. 

Suill it was, it must be confessed, but 
a friend’s testimony; and, unknown as 
they both were in England, with no 
one to vouch for their former habits and 
character, I could foresee nothing before 
them except a long and harassing de- 
tention, till investigation could take 
place in Bombay. Forgeries had of 
late been alarmingly frequent, and 
were visited at this time with peculiar 
severity ; and the value and quantity 
of the forged paper found, on examina- 
tion, carefully secreted in poor Mac- 
neil’s trunk, had, I found, gone terribly 
against him, by quite depriving the 
transaction of all appearance of misfor- 
tune or accident. 

‘There was no time to be lost in in- 
teresting, if possible, some of the mili- 
tary authorities of the place in the in- 
vestigation of the business; and this I 
was luckily enabled to do by means of 
my friend, who, being an old inspect- 
ing field-officer of the district, had a 
good deal to say at head-quarters. One 
good turn deserves another; and that 
I had done him, by coming all the way 
on his account from Scotland, made 
him enter keenly into the case of my 
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poor Scottish couple. “ We had better 

step at once to the commandant's 

quarters,” said G——; “I know 

there’s a sort of board sitting there to- ° 
day, examining the discharged men 

come home from India ; of course your 

protégé’s certificates will be before 

them, and cannot fail (if they are such 

as he has stated) to go a great way in 

his favour.” 

We found, on arriving at the board- 
room in question, closeted, in the 
task of inspecting and reporting on 
discharges from abroad, one or two of 
the veterans expressively designated in 
the service as “ old hands ;” assisted, as 
a matter of course, by a young medical 
officer of particularly prepossessing ap- 
pearance. A clerk at the table was 
reading over documents as we entered ; 
and, having quietly taken our seats, 
like men who knew better than to let 
private communications supersede pub- 
lic business, the latter proceeded ac- 
cordingly. Not many minutes elapsed 
before the name of Macneil was read 
over by the clerk, and the testimonials 
to his character and services, ample as 
partiality could dictate, followed. 

* Where is Sergeant Macneil,” 
asked the senior officer present, “ that 
he does not attend to report himself, 
and claim his certificate ? 

“Sir,” said the clerk, “ he is in Ports- 
mouth, and would, no doubt, have 
come to receive his papers for Chelsea, 
but—” (and here the good-natured 
clerk really hesitated) — “ Sergeant 
Macneil and his wife are both in gaol 
since yesterday, for uttering forged 
bank-notes.” 

“ Yes, gentlemen,” said my friend, 
rather unceremoniously ; “ and that is 
what brings us here. We have reason 
to think the charge unjust, or at least 
founded in error; and I am sure the 
certificates you have just read will in- 
cline you to be of our opinion.” 

I then mentioned the accidental 
communication made to me by Mrs. 
Macneil, of her unfortunate transaction 
with the Jew; which, however, with 
all the bias I could create in her fa- 
vour, sounded a little apocryphal, and 
could only, it was evident, be substan- 
tiated by a tedious reference to India. 

‘* Sir,” said the clerk (addressing me 
as if he had caught some of my own 
anxiety on the subject), “ it strikes me 
that there was a Bombay ship, the 
Eudora, off port this morning ; some 
one may have landed from her who 
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can speak a word for Sergeant Mac- 
neil.” 

“ Would you allow your orderly, 
then, to step down to the hotels, sir” 
(said my friend to the presiding officer), 
“and inquire if any gentleman, of the 
military especially, has arrived in the 
Eudora from Bombay ?” 

The man, an old corporal, whose 
evident esprit de corps made me feel 
sure the cause of a messmate would 
not lose in his hands, darted off on the 
welcome commission ; and, in a shorter 
time than could reasonably have been 
anticipated, returned with a tall, thin, 
delicate-looking gentleman, in a mili- 
tary surtout, whom he announced as 
Major Lennox. 

“ We have many apologies to make, 
sir,” said I (feeling myself the chief 
agent in the unseasonable summons 
the veteran had received) “ for thus 
early trespassing on you with trouble- 
some inquiries; but, excuse me, you 
are, I believe, just arrived from Bom- 
bay ?” 

“ We are, sir. Mrs. Lennox and 
myself sailed thence in the Eudora, 
about five months ago, having unfor- 
tunately missed, by a few days’ deten- 
tion up the country, our intended 
passage in the Lady Frances.” 

“ Which I believe,” said I, “ reached 
England only five days ago; so that, 
in point of time, sir, you were no ma- 
terial loser by the exchange. But per- 
haps you had other reasons for deeming 
it unfortunate.” 

“ Very serious ones, sir; for to it I 
chiefly attribute the almost fatal illness 
of Mrs. Lennox, the loss of her poor 
baby, and the precarious situation in 
which she has continued ever since.” 

“ May I ask, sir, how these melan- 
choly events could by any chance have 
been averted, or alleviated, by your 
sailing in the former vessel ?” 

“ Because, sir, our great object in 
pushing for the coast, to embark in her, 
was to secure the invaluable attendance 
of an European married woman on 
board, who had nursed Mrs. Lennox’s 
sole surviving children, and attended 
her on former occasions with equal 
skill and tenderness. But I forget that 
this family history cannot possibly have 
any bearing on the business for whigh 
I have been summoned here.” 

“TI beg your pardon, sir,” inter- 
rupted I; * it is matter of sincere re- 
joicing to me that obligations, real or 
supposed, to one European soldier’s 
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wife, will naturally dispose you to be- 
friend another in distress. Perhaps it 
may be in your power to give evidence, 
tending to disprove a charge of felony, 
under which Sergeant Macneil and his 
wife, from your late presidency, are 
now in Portsmouth gaol.” 

“In gaol! John Macneil and Jeanie ! 
and for felony !” exclaimed the invalid, 
all the blood in his spare frame mount- 
ing at once to his pale cheek and brow. 
“* Impossible !”’ 

* Too possible, and too true, Major 
Lennox ; but, with you, dropped from 
the skies to our assistance, the charge 
—which is unfounded, of course—may 
perhaps be easily quashed. Mrs. Mac- 
neil (who I guess, from your exclama- 
tion, is the faithful nurse in whom you 
take so deep an interest) unwarily ex- 
changed her money of the country for 
English notes, with a rascally Jew at 
Bombay, and they all turn out for- 
geries: she and her husband are in 
prison for uttering them.” 

“Thank God! that matter is cleared 
up, and the villain hanged by this time,” 
said the major, evidently much relieved, 
though still under painful excitement. 
“ Step down again, if you please, or- 
derly, to the White Hart, and bid them 
give you the file of Bombay papers, 
which was mercifully brought away by 
mistake from the Eudora with me this 
morning. The Jew’s tricks, gentlemen, 
were discovered, not ten days after the 
Frances sailed, by means of a soldier 
of ours, who (less provident than poor 
Macneil) had exchanged his whole 
savings for one only of the fabricated 
notes. Being windbound a few days 
longer than he expected, he was obliged 
to touch on his money ; and being de- 
nied opportunities of changing it on 
shore, he naturally offered the note to 
his own captain, who was also going to 
England. This led to a detection at 
once of the swindling vagabond of a 
Jew; whose coffers were found filled 
with clumsy imitations of the same 
character, with which he was about to 
start to practise his rogueries in other 
parts of India. The papers, when they 
come, will shew you what steps were 
taken to convict him, and how he paid 
the penalty of his many crimes, even, 
I believe, before we were fairly under 
weigh.” 

“So far well, sir,” said I; “ but 
will they, or even your testimony, be 
able to establish, to the satisfaction of 
a court, the innocence in this transac- 
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tion of the Macneils, and their abso- 
lutely having given value received for 
the infamous villain’s worse than waste 
paper?” 

“ Why, yes,” said the major, after a 


pause ; “ though the fellow, in spite of 


his successful villanies, was too bank- 
rupt in means, as well as character, 
to be able to refund much. I have 
recovered a small lot of her gold 
mohurs for Jeanie, and (what is of far 
more consequence in establishing the 
bond fide nature of the transaction) a 
valuable ring given her by my wife, 
found in the blackguard’s repositories, 
which I conclude her anxiety to realise 
a particular sum, induced her to give 
him, to make up the value of one of 
his larger notes. She would scarcely 
have parted with it else; for, if there 
is a person on earth whom (next to 
John) she loves and venerates, it is 
Mrs. Lennox. And well may the re- 
gard he mutual! for, when it pleased 
God to take away her own infants, 
she opened her arms to ours, and 
brought the only two we ever suc- 
ceeded in rearing to-be the pictures 
of health and happiness they now, 
thank God! are. In weal and in wo, 
for six long years, Mrs. Lennox and 
Jeanie Macneil were little asunder ; 
and, excuse me, gentlemen, but it 
seems an age to me till I have seen 
and comforted her now.” 

“* ]’'ll attend you with pleasure, sir,” 
said I. And when we rose to depart, 
it was easy to see that, had business 
permitted, the court we left behind (all 
unused as it was to the melting mood) 
would have willingly adjourned with us. 
Major Lennox, accompanied by my no 
less interested and more influential 
chum, Jack B , obtained admission 
to the prison ; and we were all shewn 
into the governor's apartments. We 
found him a very civil, respectable- 
looking functionary, quite disposed to 
extend to his inmates, not only indul- 
gence, but sympathy ; and admitting 
that he had seldom had a more — 
duty to perform than enforcing th 
continued separation of John Macneil 
and his wife. 

“ But you know, gentlemen, that, 
being accomplices, all communication 
between them was out of the question : 
nor could I permit it even now (pend- 
ing further proceedings) were I not 
confident that, under your sanction, 
nothing wrong could occur. But the 
poor woman, who has implored me on 
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her bended knees more than once to 
see her dear John, will be overjoyed to 
see so many friends besides. You'll see 
her here, of course, for we allow no 
gentlemen visitors to the women’s side 
ofthe gaol. In the meantime, let some 
one step to Sergeant Macneil’s cell, 
and let him know that company are 
coming.” 

“ A cell!” echoed I, involuntarily ; 
have you no milder place of confine- 
ment for an invalid, from a hot climate, 
and an innocent one, to boot ?” 

“ Oh, sir,” answered the governor, 
a little piqued, “ he himself declined 
the use of the common room, and 
begged to be left alone with his own 
thoughts and his Bible; and though 
fire is out of the question, he has had 
good food, and warm bedding, and 
candles allowed him, and every com- 
fort a cell would permit. I’m sorry 
we had nothing else for him; but the 
debtors’ rooms are all choke full. But 
on the women’s side things are more 
comfortable ; and my wife took such 
a fancy to Mrs. Macneil’s little girl 
that was brought with her mother, that 
she keeps the child in her own room, 
and lets the mother want for nothing. 
But here she comes, and not very 
like a gaol-bird either, you'll allow, 
gentlemen.” 

Major Lennox, for whose introduc- 
tion we felt some preparation would 
be necessary, having been placed out 
of sight in the recess of a window, 
along with my friend, Jack B pe 
was on me alone that the eyes of 
Jeanie rested on mang the apart- 
ment. Oh, sir! and is this you?” 
exclaimed the care-worn and altered, 
but still neat and respectable-looking 
Mrs. Macneil. “ And is this the end 
of a’ our ‘ sweet counsel together’ on 
the Sabbath- day, and the tryst we 
made to meet again in bonny Scotland 
ere anither week should be past? But, 
God's will be done! He has seen fit 
to send the trial; and He it is that 
maun send strength to bear wi't. They 
say John’s just a marvel o’ composure ; 
and he sends me a message whiles to 
keep up my spirits. He bade me mind 
(ye ken, sir, he says I’m fond o’ omens) 
the minister's text last Sabbath : Never 
saw I the righteous forsaken, or his seed 
begging bread ; ’ and, troth, it com- 
forted me—for Menie especially ; for 
the thought 0’ Aer a disgraced beggar 
wean was whiles owre muckle for my 
brain to bear.” 
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“The righteous are not forsaken, 
Jeanie,” said I, anxious to spare her 
a moment’s unnecessary suffering, yet 
hesitating too abruptly to put a period 
to her anxieties. ‘ Never were the 
words of Eternal Truth more wonder- 
fully verified! A friend has been sent 
from the ends of the earth to vindicate 
your good name, and rescue you from 
disgrace ; and will doubt of the pro- 
mises of Him who cannot lie, ever again 
find place in your soul, when you have 
looked in the face of Major Lennox?” 

“ Major Lennox!” shrieked out 
Jeanie, in absolute ecstasy of surprise, 
as the worthy man, advancing, received 
and supported her tottering frame. 
“Ob, I’m blithe, blither than ever [ 
thought to be again, to see you here, 
major! But” (selfish emotions giving 
instant place in her warm heart to less 
personal feelings) “ what, what’s this ?”” 
grasping, half unconsciously, the piece 
of black crape which encircled the ve- 
teran’s arm. 

“Tt is the badge of mourning, 
Jeanie; but for noue you have ever 
seen or loved: for my little wave-born 
blossom is gone to keep your lost 
children company in heaven.” 

* And the leddy?” inquired Jeanie, 
anxiously ; “ what of her?” 

** She is recovering, and resigned, 
and thankful for remaining blessings ; 
and will only want your good nursing, 
Jeanie, to be well and herself again.” 

“* Wae’s me, that I should be steekit 
up here at sic a time!” was Jeanie’s 
pathetic ejaculation; “ and can nei- 
ther won to wait on my good leddy, 
or speak a word o’ comfort-to my ain 
dear man. “ But you'll go to John, 
major, and let him see he’s no for- 
saken 0’ God or man? And, oh! tell 
the English folk here, that ken naething 
about him, that the lealest heart and 
honestest hands in a’ Scotland are like 
to be sair misguided among them.” 

“ There is little fear of that now, 
Jeanie—thanks be to Him who sent 
me so providentially to Europe! 
Abraham Levi is gone ere this to His 
bar, to answer for his fraud upon you, 
and dozens more of inexperienced vic- 
tims. When you hear that he is already 
hanged, you must be aware that the 
worst which can befall your husband is 
a little possible detention in prison.” 

** And is this a’ true, and we biding 
here, and naebody offering to flee wi't 
to puir John? Oh, sirs, it’s a shame 
to be letting him pine ae moment, wi’ 
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sae muckle gude laid up for him in 
store! Ye’ll no hinder me to gae wi’ 
ye, sir?” said she, imploringly, to the 
governor, “ now that I dare haud up 
my head mysel’, and can look at John 
without my heart breaking. A look o’ 
him is a’ I want: I’ll no speak a word, 
unless ye bid me.” 

* You may go, and welcome, mis- 
tress, now,” said the good-natured 
gaoler: “ you know it was with none 
of my will I hindered you from going 
long ago. Only behave yourself, as 
you’ve always done, like a sensible 
woman ; and remember your lhhusband’s 
sickly, you say, and not in a state for 
sudden surprises: so keep behind the 
gentlemen, and don’t let him see you 
just at first.” 

So saying, he led the way along a 
number of passages, leading from the 
debtors’ wards to the criminal side of 
the prison. As we approached the 
latter, an uncommon degree of bustle 
and running to and fro seemed to 
discompose in no slight degree the 
equanimity of the governor, as tena- 
cious as any other absolute monarch 
of the good order and quiet of his 
dominions. Not all hi; authority, 
however, could suffice to gain any 
explanation of the evident commotion, 
till, almost at the threshold of Mac- 
neil’s cell, we were met by a little 
man in black, apparently the gaol 
doctor, who, saying to us, “ Gentle- 
men, you had better not go in yonder; 
and as for you, my good woman, it is 
utterly out of the question,” pushed 
poor Jeanie back from the door, and 
proceeded in evident haste on his ori- 
ginal errand. 

We were too far gone to recede, 
even had there been less of mystery in 
the doctor’s warning: so two minutes 
more displayed to us all (the unfor- 
tunate Jeanie not excepted) the ap- 
palling spectacle of her beloved hus- 
band supported on his pallet, in the 
arms of the very regimental surgeon I 
had seen at the board in the morning, 
to all appearance dead, with a stream 
of blood, proceding apparently from 
his throat, flooding the low bed, and 
trickling its way along the stone floor 
of the small cell almost to our very 
feet. 

“ My God! and has he been sae far 
forsaken ?” was the terror-stricken wife’s 
exclamation, as she sunk down in a 
dead faint on the threshold. Her im- 
pression—and, indeed, that at first of 
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every one—was that, under some spe- 
cial temptation, or sudden inroad of 
insanity, the hitherto placid and pious 
John Macneil had committed suicide. 
But from this we were soon relieved 
by the friendly surgeon, who informed 
us that having, when the board broke 
up, been drawn by interest in what 
transpired there to follow us to the 
prison, at the moment when poor 
Macneil had been found by the go- 
vernor’s messenger labouring under an 
attack of apoplexy, evidently beyond 
the reach of usual remedies, he had 
fortunately been called in to sanction 
the adoption of the last resort in des- 
perate cases, the opening of the jugular 
vein. The experiment, hazardous as it 
must always be, had succeeded; and 
life was already slowly reanimating the 
pale features of poor Macneil. 

Our vanishing, before the patient 
should unclose his languid eyes, was 
indispensable to his ultimate recovery ; 
and compassion would have sufficed to 
draw us to the adjoining room in time 
to witness the recovery to conscious- 
ness and misery of poor Jeanie. Her 
first emotion, on coming to herself, 
was to start up, and insist on flying to 
her misguided husband; but at the 
sight on her dress of some of the poor 
fellow’s blood, amidst which, in her 
swoon, she had fallen, she suddenly 
recoiled, and clapping her hands be- 
fore her eyes, exclaimed piteously, 
“Na, na! I canna gang yonder.” 

Or, rather, you must not, my dear 
Mrs. Macneil,” said the major, remov- 
ing with gentle violence the clasped 
hands from her pallid face. ‘ Bless 
God that he, whom even you (well as 
you know him) could suppose a sui- 
cide, is only recovering, thanks to the 
most active treatment, from a fit of 
apoplexy ; and, if kept quiet (as, with 
your good sense, we know will be the 
case), and free from undue agitation, 
will, I trust, long be spared to repay 
you for these last few days of anxiety 
and anguish.’ 

“ And are ye speakin’ true, sir?” 
said the bewildered woman, gazing, as 
if she would read his soul, in the well- 
known face of Major Lennox; “ or are 
ye keepin’ the warst frae me, that my 
judgment mayna leave me, like puir 
demented John’s ?” 

“‘ Did | ever deceive you, Jeanie,” 
asked he, mildly, “ since I first laid 
my two living babes in your bosom, 
to replace your own dear departed 
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ones, that were lying cold on my 
Eliza’s knee ?” 

“No!” exclaimed Jeanie, her fa- 
culties and feelings roused at length 
by the solemn appeal—“ No! you 
spoke God's truth to me then, and sae 
T am sure ye are doing e’en now about 
John. But my dear, dear leddy (it 
maun be ill wi’ me and mine when I 
forget her), and the bairnies? Are 
they here, said ye? for troth, sir, I’m 
no mysel’ yet.” 

“ All here, in Portsmouth — just 
landed — Eliza poorly and delicate, 
as you may suppose, under the loss 
and privations she will herself tell you 
of; but the children, grown and im- 
proved on the voyage, till even you, 
Jeanie, will not know them again.” 

“ No ken the dear lammies!” echoed 
Jeanie, a faint smile crossing her wan 
cheek —“ oh, sir, I’m mair feared 
they'll hae forgotten me. And, oh! 
whair’s Menie, puir bit forworded crea- 
ture? She’s been clean out o’ my 
head since I first heard her father’s 
life was likely to he spared to her. 
But, sirs,” with an imploring tone, 
“it'll no be denied me to steal a bit 
look o’ John, just to see that a’ yon’s 
no owre gude to be true, and that he’s 
livin’, puir fellow, for a’ the bluid” 
(here a strong shudder crossed her 
frame) “ that was runnin’ like a burn 
in yon awfu’ judgment-like hole o’ a 
cell.” 

“ Thank Heaven, Jeanie, that he 
will leave that cell without so much 
as a slur on his excellent character ; 
and would have left it ere now, but 
for the impossibility of removing him 
with safety, even to a palace. Come,” 
continued the major, after having satis- 
fied himself, by stepping into the next 
room, that all was quiet and in order, 
* come and see how placidly an inno- 
cent man can sleep, even in the gloom 
of a convict-cell.” 

Taking her by the hand, he led her 
softly, while we all followed, to the 
bedside of her sleeping husband, 
whose now regular breathing was to 
her affectionate ear as the music of the 
spheres. She gazed a moment fear- 
fully round ; but every vestige of what 
had so sadly shaken her nerves having 
been carefully removed, bent over the 
low pallet, gave one long searching 
look on the pale, but placid face of 
the sleeper; and then bestowing (as 
she thought unobserved), on a corner 
of the unconscious bed -clothes,- the 
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kiss which prudential fear of disturb- 
ing the slumberer forbade her to im- 
print on the dear hand which hung 
beyond them, said, “ He’s living ! it’s 
a’ true! God reward them that keepit 
him to me! And now I can do nae 
gude, but ill may be, here: I'll awa’ 
to my puir Menie.” 

Major Lennox, who had availed 
himself of his momentary absence to 
give the necessary directions to the 
head gaoler, had the little girl awaiting 
us in the governor's apartments ; where 
ascene soon saluted our eyes hardly 
less interesting than all which had gone 
before, in the extravagant demonstra- 
tions of joy with which the poor re- 
leased child (immured for three days 
among utter strangers, though kind 
ones) recognised and half devoured her 
Indian benefactor. Nor was delight at 
meeting her lost mother at first power- 
ful enough to supersede the flood of 
complicated, though childish emotion, 
consequent on the unexpected sight of 
her dear Emily and Madeline’s Bom- 
bay papa. “ Me go Emey! me go 
Madaly !” screamed their enchanted 
playfellow, all the pastimes of their 
common Eastern nursery flashing at 
once on her infant mind —“ and good 
sick mamma Lenoch too—no make 
noise, Menie — no, no !” 

“Come along, then,” cried the 
major, catching the little prattler up 
with one hand, and shaking the good 
governor heartily by the other. ‘ Eliza 
will be annoyed and perplexed enough 
by my mysterious absence already. 
We owe her a joyful surprise, Jeanie 
—do we not?” 

Jeanie could only sigh out her 
assent ; for her feelings, exhausted by 
the excitement of the last few hours, 
flowed now in under and long hidden 
channels, too deep for finding vent in 
words. Nor will [ waste mine in de- 
scribing what is best left to imagina- 
tion,—the meeting with her kind mis- 
tress and beloved nurslings, when the 
memories of years and scenes gone by 
were blended (like the human life they 
pictured) into one wondrous compound 
of tears and smiles. 

Every thing human necessarily comes 
toa close ; and so must my simple story. 
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I pass over the mechanism, no very 
complicated or mysterious one (being 
chiefly the love of Scotland, imbibed 
by his wife from Jeanie Macneil), 
which transformed, at the distance of 
little more than a month, the retired 
veteran into the proprietor of a pretty 
highland ferme ornée, not a thousand 
miles from John Macneil’s native glen ; 
at whose gate, in a miniature facsimile 
of the new laird’s own unostentatious 
dwelling, was installed the invalid ser- 
geant, in the capacity of fuctotum, 
which, though including in the High- 
lands a catalogue of employments as 
numerous as those of the renowned 
Figaro, differs somewhat, it must be 
confessed, in their enumeration. For 
the ostensible vocation of grieve, or 
bailiff, John, with his own early des- 
tination to farming, and the experience 
of his wife’s father (whose arm-chair 
was moved, as a matter of course, to 
Jeanie’s fireside), felt himself amply 
qualified. And if the more gratuitous 
ones of gamekeeper and piper had 
not come, like Dogberry’s reading and 
writing, “by nature,” the Highland 
blood in Jolin’s veins would have been 
sadly belied. 

Jeanie, again, had not patiently 
tended her father’s cows, like Jacob 
(but not like him for love), seven long 
extra years, without returning, as she 
had left home, an experienced dairy 
woman. A soldier’s wife (if that rara 
avis, a good one) is the pink of laun- 
dresses; and for skill as a nurse, 
when the pale and sickly Mrs. Lennox 
in a few months grew (to borrow 
Jeanie’s terms) as “ round as a neep, 
and as fresh as a rose,” it was always 
a matter of dispute between patriotism 
and gratitude whether Scotland or 
Jeanie Macneil was entitled to the 
credit of the metamorphosis. 

Often, since these simple events oc- 
curred, have I revisited the glen; and 
I should ill deserve the exquisite feli- 
city I have enjoyed as the friend of 
Major Lennox, and the husband of his 
eldest daughter, Emily, had I been able 
to forget that I owe both to my casual 
rencontre, on the quay of Portsmouth, 
with Sergeant Macneil and his Scottish 
Jeanie. 
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A BATCH OF VOLUNTARY DISSENTERS. * 


Wuen Mr. Beverley’s letters were first 
laid before us, we read, as most people 
do, the prefe ice of the book, to help us 
in our inquiry who and what this 
‘man of letters” is. We read most 
carefully ; but not one gleam of light 
was cast upon the contents of the vo- 
lume, or the objects of the writer. 
We read about Wesleyans and the 
Roman verses—slaves, Shrewsbury, 
and Mr. Shaw—colonial government 
and Mr. Pringle’s African sketches — 
slavery and satrapies—Plato and West 
India planters—and all we could gather 
from the heterogeneous compound was 
an impression that the volume must 
have been printed at some lunatic asy- 
lum, such is its hodge-podge character. 
This presumption set us on still further 
researches; since, if the letters should 
be dated St. Luke’s, or any other pro- 
vince of the Bedlamite empire, it might 
throw some new light on the pheno- 
mena of the human mind. In the 
course of our researches, we discovered 
a list of the author’s works at the close 
of the book, and from these we have 
gathered a scent of the “ genus” and 
“ species” of Rt. M. Beverley. Lis 
works are : 


«A Letter to his Grace the Archbishop 


of York, on the present Corrupt State of 


the Church of E ngland.” 1s. 

“ The Tombs of the Prophets s, a Dis- 
course on the Corruptions of the Church 
of Christ.” 1s. 

** A Second Letter to his Grace the 
Archbishop of York, on the present Cor- 


rupt State of the Church of England.” 


1s. 

“ A Letter to Lord Henley, on the 
Deficiencies of his Plan of Church Re- 
form.” 1s. 

“ A Letter to his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Gloucester, Chancellor, on the 
present Corrupt State of the University 
of Cambridge.” 1s. 


A Reply to Professor Sedewick's 
i oa in the ‘ Leeds Mercury,’ con- 
cerning the present Corr upt State of the 
University of Cambridge.” 1s. 


In this list we find the province, 
and the taste and turn, of our author. 
Ile is a corruption hunter—he scents 
his prey from afar, and pounces on the 
delicious morsel, the higher the better, 
whether it be locked up in college 
libraries, in cathedral aisles, or tombs, 
or tenements of the living or the dead. 
Ile is a reg’lar resurrectionist ;— whe- 
ther he plays the prior part of Burke 
is a query which an examination of his 
book will best prove. There may bea 
spice of the hyena in his nature, from 
his ransacking the tombs, and bringing 
out their concealed corruption. Most 
certainly he is no respecter of persons 
The archbishop’s lawn does not awe 
him into modesty— the learning of 
universities does not block him out. 
Verily, the age we live in is sadly 
badgered by the odd inquisitors that 
live in it. One set is composed of 
alcohol hunters, whose noses are ever 
scenting out the “ blue ruin,” and 
coursing it through all its doublings. 
These refuse to eat any thing out of 
which chemistry may extract an es- 
sence, or alembic a spirit. We expect 
to see them advocate most eloquently, 
by and by, the duty of living on old 
shoes, brick- dust, and other tee-total 
substances. Another set, and an up- 
roarious one it is, is composed of those 
who search the state and the church, 
the pulpit and the press, for corrup- 
tions, or what they are pleased to call 
so. Mr. Bev erley is one of these blue- 
bottle flies. His fame and person have 
together grown fat on corruption. lis 
apotheosis originates in a dunghill. 

But we must not any longer deny 
our readers a sight of the amaranthine 


* 1. Letters on the present State of the Visible Church of Christ, addressed to 


John Angel James, of Birmingham. 
noster Row. 


By R. M. Beverley. 


James Dennis, Pater- 


2. Brief Records of the Church of the Independent Denomination at Southampton. 


sy J. Adkins, Pastor of the Church. 
3. Evangelical Magazine and Dr 


Fletcher and Son, Southampton. 
- Morison, 


with his successor. 


The Eclectic and ~ Conder, with his successor. 


. Life of Morrell. By. 
The Church Member’s ‘Gale 

The Life of the 
Oliver, Esq. London, Rivingtons. 


- Binney of the Weigh House. 
By J. 
Xev. Josiah Thomson, a Secession Minister. By N 
18356. 


Angel James, of Brummagem. 
vathan 
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flowers wherewith this corruption 
hunter has adorned his brows. Among 
Mr. Beverley’s most magnificent dis- 
coveries, in his painstaking pilgrimage, 
js the rare announcement, at page 4, 
that “ the Church of England is noto- 
riously and avowedly a gentle modifi- 
cation of Popery.” In the next page 
he says something about Pharaoh, in 
whom, judging by analogy, we pre- 
sume the sapient author finds a type 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury. But 
the sequel will explain this. The se- 
cond letter of this laureate of corrup- 
tion is a rare compound of ignorance 
and impudence. Le is evidently ig- 
norant that there are in the Bible two 
words, both rendered priests in our 
translation, but considerably distin- 
guished in their use. The one is 
agsvs, Which invariably means a sacri- 
ficing priest, and is claimed by the 
ministers of the Church of Rome, as 
the just description of their functions ; 
the other is wgsc€urne, and is used by 
all the Protestant churches as the pro- 
per designation of their clergy. For 
want of a little Greek, the simpleton 
has attached the restricted meaning of 
the former word to the latter also; and 
logically enough inferred that, when 
the Church of England employs the 
word ‘ priest,” she intends to convey 
the idea involved in «eevs. Really, 
there ought to be some obstetric regis- 
ter, in these days of commissions and 
oflice-makings, to do something toward 
preventing the rest of the Beverleys, 
who may be infected with the cacoethes 
scribendi, from exposing their ignorance 
in booksellers’ windows. The gentle 
epithets he finds for the Church of 
England are varied and _peculiar,— 
“the dominant sect,” “ the undrained 
bog of the established church,” “ si- 
mony and semi-popery,” “ the faith 
prescribed by an act of parliament,” 
“the Church of Rome, the mother of 
the Church of England, both in his- 
tory and theology.” These, and other 
choice expressions, garnish almost every 
page. It is, however, very difficult to 
ascertain what sect the author belongs 
to. The Church of Scotland, accord- 
ing to him, is just a shade better than 
her sister in England. The Independ- 
ents, Brownists, and some other caco- 
phonous tribes, do not suit this angelic 
youth. The Methodist conference is 


but a camarilla of priests. 
But, adds our author, “ It is but 
Strict justice to remark that another 
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sect, if sect it can be called, has pro- 
claimed the truth concerning the priest- 
hood ; and by entirely levelling every 
remnant of distinction between clergy 
and laity, has at last produced a system 
framed on the fundamental doctrine, 
that the ‘ old covenant’ having de- 
cayed and waxed old, ‘ ought’ to va- 
nish away. This sect is”—Who dost 
thou think, reader, we pray thee? The 
Quakers. Yet Mr. Beverley is not a 
broadbrim. He says he “ is not a 
person that has shot up out of the old 
root into another appearance, as one 
sect hath done out of another, the 
ground still remaining out of which 
they all grew; but that very ground 
(i. e. we presume the New Testament) 
hath been shaking, and is shaking — 
destroyed, and is destroying—removed, 
and is removing.” ‘This is a shaker 
if it be not a poser. At page 30—for 
we have got no further toward the 
248th and last page of this goodly 
blue-bottle, fly-blown performance—he 
remarks on the tiptoe attitude of the 
Dissenters with a genuine gusto, that 
indicates the hunger after the loaves 
and fishes of which it is the expression. 
“We,” i.e.the Jameses, Binnies, Bever- 
leys, Easts, Burnets, &c. &c. “ are all 
expecting the day when the established 
church is to be dis-established.” That 
millennial era, no doubt, when the great 
voluntary of the Irish Babylon is to be 
constituted pope and prince together, 
and the inquisition is to teach Dis- 
senters that their unhappy attempts to 
overturn the established church were 
so many nails in their own coffins. 
But we are happy to be able to inform 
the “ dissenting interest” that there is 
no likelihood of the inquisition, and 
the pope, and the other e¢ ceteras of 
the olden time, being dominant in this 
country, and, therefore, that they need 
have no anxieties on this score. At 
the same time it cannot but be interest- 
ing to inform the magniloquent “ we,” 
who are so anxiously anticipating the 
dis-establishment of the church, that 
there are places in Britain called lu- 
natic asylums, in which our Beverleys 
may find a birth, and other places 
called prisons, in which those up- 
roarious rogues that refuse to pay 
chureh-rates may find board and 
lodging, and a chaplain to boot, and 
all the other accompaniments of the 
place. That Mr. Beverley should in- 
stantly be made a graduate, if not a 
Fellow, of St. Luke’s, his present work 
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is pressing and eloquent reason. It is 
our charity that prompts us to make 
this benevolent proposition. The as- 
severations in the book are so pre- 
posterous, the impudence so brazen, 
and the dreams so extramundane, 
that our discovery of the real craniolo- 
gical condition of the writer, and this 
alone, prevented us from setting him 
down as “ habit and repute, a menda- 
cious vagabond.”* Wear the following 
assertions, and judge, O reader: 


“The splendid dowry which the do- 
minant sect has received from the state 
is, in these days, stoutly defended, on 
the plea that vast wealth is a necessary 
bribe for learning, and that, if ‘ the great 
prizes’ should be withdrawn from the 
church, the priesthood, having no longer 
a temptation to erudition, would sink 
into profound ignorance, and thus a 
middle age darkness settle on the nation. 
We hear it every where repeated that the 
clergy are ‘learned men ;’ AN ASSERTION 
ESSENTIALLY FALSE! as must be con- 
fessed by all, even of the clerical party 
who are capable of understanding what 
learning really is, or who have candour 
to confess what they know to be true. 
But still it is repeated that the clergy 
are learned ; and thus the idea is che- 
rished, that the Anglican priests are, in 
this respect, equal, at least, with the 
priests of all other established religions.” 


But, after all, this is nothing to what 
follows. There is in the above the 
demonstration of the fact, that R. M. 
Beverley has been examining chaplain 
to all the bishops during two genera- 
tions past, and that, in the exercise of 
dispassionate reason, he has passed the 
verdict of sixty years’ experience on 
some twelve or fourteen thousand 
clergy, viz. that they are all grossly 
ignorant and illiterate. But the next 
assertion is a clincher: it settles the 
claims of this candidate for the first 
vacancy in Bedlam. 


“ There is more knowledge of the Hebrew 
language amongst dissenting ministers than 
amongst the clergy ; butin a critical know- 
ledge of the Greek, the clergy excel the 
nonconformists. In a ge »neral acquaint. 
ance with history, and the range of the 
belles lettres, the superiority is again 
with the ‘learned’ clergy. But in those 
things which it behoves erudite Levites 
to understand —that is, in all clerical lore, 
in all solid divinity —the nonconformist 
ministers far surpass their well-paid anta. 
gonists.” 


[September, 


This beats the late Middlesex goose, 
Does Mr. Beverley know Hebrew from 
Welsh? We pledge ourselves to make 
Mr. Beverley believe that a Welsh 
milk-girl is one of the daughters of 
Jezebel, speaking Hebrew, her verna- 
cular. Of this we are certain, that the 
only Hebrew this coxcomb ever heard 
was in the meridian of St. Giles, or 
in the classie inclosures of Rag Fair, 
Moreover, we are ready to institute a 
grand examination in Regent Street, 
and to demonstrate that there are not 
three orators in Redcross Street, High- 
bury, or Ilomerton, that know a Beth 
from a beetle. That Mr. Beverley may 
be able to say that he has seen Hebrew, 
and also learned a profitable lesson, 
we subjoin an extract from that com- 
pendium of condensed and unrivalled 
wisdom, the Proverbs of Solomon, and 
add also the interpretation of the same; 


‘SU AYT Don on pie 
ns y*3) rEvdyD> 


“ The tongue of the wise useth know- 
ledge aright ; but the mouth of fools 
poureth out foolishness.” Now, Mr. 
Beverley, here is Ifebrew, and good 
advice,—all for half-a-crown. 

The nonsense of Mr. Beverley, like 
the plot of a comedy, thickens as we 
proceed. The man is a bundle of dis- 
likes to every person but himself, and 
every book but his own unintelligible. 
Tle hates the priest, the presbyter, the 
minister—he hates the church, the 
kirk, the meeting-house, with gra- 
duated ong of hatred —he hates 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. He winds 
up his antipathies by roundly asserting 
that ignorance is the mother of devotion. 


‘*« The necessity of alearned ministry ’ 
is, perhaps, more popular and more ap- 
proaching to universal, than any other 
opinion ; for it has not, like some others, 
to struggle with party opposition, and 
may be entertained by all sects without 
offending any. I, nevertheless, suspect 
that it is to be classed amongst the un- 
tenable errors of the Christian common- 
wealth, and that its wisdom is based on 
the rudiments of this world, and on that 
philosophy which there is an express 
command to avoid.” 


Mr. Beverley’s suspicion expands 
into argument; which, as he has not 
given, is no doubt in retentis forth- 
coming, when there is a “ dignus vin- 
dice nodus.” 


° Vide the law vocabulary of our Scottish neighbours. 
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“To conclude this argument, then, 
we may state two very important truths: 
ist, That the first preaching of the Gospel 
was not by a learned ministry. 2d, That 
multitudes, even in this generation, have 
been converted through the ministry of 
those who had not the slightest preten- 
sions to learning. 

“The first of these propositions is 
more than one argumeut,—it is almost 
all that is to be proved. I must, there- 
fore, make sure footing here, and repeat 
that the ministry of the apostolical times 
was not a learned ministry; from which 
it will follow that learning in Christian 
teachers is something more than was re- 
quired in the apostolical days, and that 
unless the need of it is so great, by some 
extraordinary change of circumstances, 
as to reduce the church to extremities if 
she be any longer deprived of its assist- 
ance, it is as little to be desired as a 
prelate’s diocesan mitre, or any other 
fivment of man. But there is nothing 
in the New Testament intimating that at 
some future day it would be requisite to 
make preachers of the Gospel learned 
men; nothing which can be forced into 
such a prophecy,—for prophecy it must be, 
seeing that nothing of the sort was known 
in the apostolical age.” 


Paul and Luke were both ignorant 
men, of course! and all the fathers who 
appeared after the age of miracles had 
closed were ignoramus! Certainly, if 
ignorance be a claim to a position in 
the Christian ministry, we are per- 
suaded that Mr. Beverley has put forth 
the most successful claims ; and most 
heartily would we recommend the 
archbishop, as soon as his grace has 
made up his mind to make ignorance 
a qualification in candidates for holy 
orders, to lay his hands on the head of 
our author, and to anticipate the day 
when the mitre shall adorn brows it 
never has adorned before—brows in 
which it is difficult to determine whe- 
ther most remarkable for conceit or 
ignorance. At that day we shall con- 
cur in the recommendations of our 
author that all titles, reverend and 
most reverend, shall be abolished ; and 
most heartily shall we concede to this 
future Grace of Canterbury the more 
magnificent and becoming titles, “ His 
Ignorance, the Most Stupid of Canter- 
bury,”  Ilis Gooseship, the Right Dull 
of London,” Pretty treatment there 
will be in reserve from this cathartic 
visitor of sees and stalls and colleges 
for the universities of Britain. He will 
bea very Goth. Like the Mahometan 
of Alexandria, all that is against the 
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Koran he will burn as bad, and all 
that is with it he will burn as useless. 
Ile will not be the schoolmaster, but 
the Goth, abroad —his will not be the 
march of intellect, but of stupidity — 
his pride will not be the light, but the 
night, of the nineteenth century. 

After this homily on the uses and 
excellence of ignorance in the clergy, 
we have a lecture by the same hand 
on peace. He says, “ The Church of 
England is, like its mother, the Church 
of Rome, warlike in a high degree.” 
What, you gosling, does the Bible call 
Christianity but a warfare — what its 
professors but soldiers? But let Mr. 
Beverley go on: 


‘“*The Anglican Episcopalians are a 
fighting sect ; their liturgy is belligerent 
—their head is a soldier—their language 
is threatening and violent—and the ser- 
mons of their priests have frequently 
been preached for the express purpose 
of exciting the martial propensities of a 
deceived and credulous people. Twice 
every day, in every cathedral in England, 
do the clergy solemnly pray to God that 
the king ‘ may vanquish and overcome 
all his enemies ;’ and up to this present 
hour it never, perhaps, in one single in- 
stance, has been taught by any clergyman 
that war is an illegal and impious trade 
for Christians.” —P. 135. 


On the supposition that a number 
of rogues, all armed with shillelaghs, 
were to make an onset on Mr. Bever- 
ley, aud to administer physically what 
he deserves morally, a good beating, 
would this advocate of passive resist- 
ance patiently submit? Bad as we 
think Mr. Beverley’s accomplishments, 
we do think that he would lay around 
him with all his might, and, peaceful 
as he is, give some hard knocks. This 
is all we mean when we pray that the 
“king may vanquish and overcome all 
his enemies.”” When they invade his 
realms, may he repel the aggression 
with success—when they injure his 
subjects, may he defend their rights ; 
and should any one impound Mr. Be- 
verley as a stray donkey, we hope her 
majesty will see to the restoration of 
his rights, and replace him in the ranks 
of the Bedlamites. 


“Qh! for a company of Protestant 
mendicants(!) some fraternity of evange- 
lical Franciscans (!!) to go forth and lift 
up the voice against the secular repose 
and calculating tranquillity of Christians 
—to unveil the ‘ creeping things, and 
abominable beasts, and all the idols of 
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the house of Israel’—and with a daunt- 
less eloquence to expose, confute, and 
denounce those demure sophisms with 
which ‘ respectable members of churches , 
defend themselves in their fastnesses of 
worldly policy. But who will go on 
this mission, and who will take up this 
word 7”. P, 226, 


This beats every thing in the book. 
The man sets out with being a keen 
voluntary Dissenter; he proceeds on 
his warfare with existing Christianity 
in every shape; and ends, as most 
people do who follow such courses, 
with strong aspirations after the Lady 
of the Seven Hills. Well done, Abbot- 
general Beverley! Go to thy convent 
—good night! 


Enter Mr. Avxixs.— The preface 
of this gentleman is curious. He is 
anxious to make out a majority against 
the Church of England, intra muros et 
extra; and, accordingly, he is guilty 
of the following sapient remark : 


‘‘ The idea the author intends to con- 
vey is, that those of that class in Great 
Britain which includes not only the nu- 
merous Nonconformists in England and 
Wales, the Presbyterians of every order 
in Scotland, and the Roman Catholics 
and other Dissenters in Ireland, consti- 
tute a decided majority.” 


Ergo, we presume, is the inference, 
take the tithes from the minority and 
give them to the majority. Now, sup- 
pose this majority were to obtain all 
which they now unanimously demand 
—the loaves and fishes of the church— 
there would follow a scrambling and 
lighting in the motley compact that 
would convulse society, and bring dis- 
credit on the Christian name. Dens, 
Murray, and Dan O'Connell, would 
threaten their quondam associates with 
all the penalties of the Diocesan sta- 
tutes and the eight volumes of perse- 
cuting Peter of Louvaine; the three 
denominations would plead the rights 
of conscience and past co-operation ; 
the Baptist would pull the beard of 
the Burgher; Mr. Beverley would rush 
on Mr. Adkins; Mr. Adkins on the 
Church-rate Abolition Committee; and 
Samson’s foxes, with firebrands bind- 
ing their tails together, would be no- 
thing to this brotherly union of all 
denominations. Mr. Adkins endea- 
vours to throw some new light on the 
Voluntary arguments against an esta- 
blishment, and introduces the following 
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miserable specimen of Voluntary ar- 
gumentation : 


*« Between an entire prostration of the 
intellect to an earthly tribunal and non- 
conformity, there appears to be no inter- 
mediate defensible position ; and if it be 
asserted to be culpable to resist all or 
any interference with the sacred rights 
of conscience and of private judgment, 
the objector is bound on his own prin- 
ciples to submit, without inquiry, to all 
the dogmas which perverted ingenuity 
may invent or intolerance may force — 
to be a Presbyterian in Scotland, an 
Episcopalian in England, a Papist in 
Canada, or a believer in Mahomet under 
the Sublime Porte.” 


Our simple reply to all this irrele- 
vant matter is, a government is bound 
to establish the Christian faith as the 
only true religion, and every man is 
bound to believe that faith as the means 
of his salvation. ‘The great question 
is, Has God spoken intelligibly to 
man? If He has, there can be no 
question now what is truth, unless on 
the part of those who are guilty of a 
base plagiarism from Pontius Pilate, 
and of still baser conformity to his 
practices. It is the duty of the Volun- 
taries to ascertain if it devolves on the 
supreme magistrate to recognise a 
master in heaven, and, in the deve- 
lopement of such recognition, establish 
the church in his dominions ; and after 
having settled this simple, and, to our 
mind, transparent proposition, they 
will be able easily enough to adjust 
the subsequent arrangements. 

But we enter not at present on the 
question of ecclesiastical establish- 
nents; all we wish to do, is to give 
such extracts from our “ batch” as 
will expose the aim and object of the 
class we have to contend with. Among 
the preposterous and ignorant assel- 
tions in this work of Mr. Adkins’ is 
the following: —‘ The Independents 
were the first, as a sect, in this country, 
to discover and to recognise, to their 
full extent, the sacred rights of con- 
science.” 

We have not time to enter on the 
historical disproof of this extraordinary 
assumption. We beg to place below the 
sentiment of Mr. Adkins, a few illustra- 
tions taken from the Rev. Mr. James, 
of Birmingham, one of the leaders and 
guides of modern dissent; and from 
these we may gather the “ full extent 
of the sacred rights of conscience 
among the Independents.” 
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“ What is the deacon of some of 
our dissenting communities?” If Mr. 
Adkins speaks truth, the answer must 
be, The guardian, to the full extent, 
of the sacred rights of conscience in 
the meeting-house.” But Mr. James, 
who is an older, abler, more expe- 
rienced, and more influential man than 
our author, replies, “The paTrox or 
TE LIVING, THE BIBLE OF THE MI- 
NISTER, and the WOLF OF THE FLOCK ; 
an individual who, rurustinG himself 
into the seat of government, ATTEMPTS 
ro LonD IT OvER Gop’s HERITAGE, 
by dictating alike to the pastor and the 
members.” — Church Members’ Guide, 
first edit. p. 146. And yet the Inde- 
pendents were the first to discover and 
to recognise, to their full extent, the 
sacred rights of conscience! Bah! 
Again, hear Mr. James describing the 
“sacred rights” of conscience among 
the Independents : 


“In many of our churches the pastor 
is depressed far below his level. He 
has no official distinction or authority. 
He may flatter like a sycophant, beg like 
a servant, or woo like a lover ; but he is 
not permitted to enjoin like a ruler, His 
opinion is received with no deference, 
his person is treated with no respect ; 
and, in presence of some of his lay tyrants, 
he is only permitted to peep and mutter 
from the dust.” — P. 60. 


The sacred rights of conscience ! 
Let Mr. Adkins read a little further, 
and he will find the meaning of this 
pompous phraseology in the records of 
ludependent experience and Voluntary 
vocabularies. We do not desire to 
begin a theological warfare, but it 
is strange to observe how contra- 
dictory the sentiments of Mr. Adkins 
are. He first holds the idea, that the 
Congregation constitutes a complete 
church, competent to every act —- to 
extend, expand, and, consequently, to 
ordain. If, therefore, the minister dies, 
the congregation, constituting of itself 
a complete church, is competent to or- 
dain a gifted brother to be his suc- 
cessor. While holding all this, as 
every Independent must do, Mr. Ad- 
kins yet tells us, that an essential part 
in ordination is the “imposition of 
hands by other ministers,” designation 
by “ pre-existing officers.” This is a 
irect confutation of all he has uttered 
before, and a proof that “the church 
of the Independent denomination at 
Southampton” is not complete with- 
out conforming either to episcopacy or 
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presbytery in the most solemn acts of 
its existence. 

Mr. Adkins proceeds to lay down, 
under s1xTEEN heads, the astounding 
liberalities of the “ Church of the In- 
dependent denomination at Southamp- 
ton.” All this is vastly magnificent ; 
but hear, en passant, Mr. Adkins, a 
high authority, which you can make 
the seventeenth head in your next 
edition: “ Therefore, when thou doest 
thine alms, do not sound a trumpet 
before thee, as the hypocrites do in the 
synagogues and in the streets, that they 
may have glory of men; but, when 
thou doest alms, let not thy left hand 
know what thy right hand doeth.’’ 
“ These efforts,” adds our author, “ to 
advance the religion, morality, and 
happiness of the community, have not, 
it should be remembered, cost the go- 
vernment of the country the smallest 
fraction of pecuniary support.” How 
much of this is to be attributed to the 
fact that there is a national church ? 

We must furnish Mr. Adkins with 
an illustration of the maintenance of 
their minister by a dissenting congre- 
gation at Southampton, from the diary 
of its minister after his death : —“ My 
lot has been a hard one, arising not 
from the necessity of the case, but from 
the negligence and indifference of those 
who might and ought to have done 
otherwise. Some could but would not ; 
some both could and would, but it pip 
NOT sTRIKE THEM.” Most amazing 
might of Voluntaryism! It never 
struck the congregation that the mi- 
nister, and wife, and children, needed 
bread, and raiment, and a dwelling! 
The date of this entry in the minister's 
diary is 1795; and in that very year 
the same congregation at Southampton 
figured in the religious world, by 
having given a contribution of 2877. 
to the London Missionary Society, 
They starved their minister to enable 
them to rank high in the interest. This 
process of taking from Veter to enrich 
Paul may account for the large sums 
his congregation have contributed, ac- 
cording to his list. The reverend gen- 
tleman can best inform us. 

What an extraordinary parade of 
precedents for kings to establish and 
endow the church Mr. Adkins fur- 
nishes in the following passage: — 
“ Then the chief of the fathers and 
princes of the tribes of Israel, and the 
captains of thousands and of hundreds, 
with the rulers over the king’s work, 
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offered willingly.” Mr. Adkins, in his 
admiration of the manner of offering 
“ willingly,” forgets the individuals 
that offered, viz. “ kings and rulers,” 
in their official capacity. But we do 
not condemn spontaneous liberality ; 
we admire and encourage it. We 
simply contend that nations, as such, 
and kings, and magistrates, and rulers, 
should not be excluded, but allowed 
also, in their official as well as per- 
sonal character, to offer liberally. 

Mr. Adkins proceeds to contrast the 
three first centuries of the Christian 
church with its subsequent character, 
and on this head manifests an igno- 
rance of ecclesiastical history that gives 
powerful evidence of his leaning to 
Mr. Beverley’s theory of an illiterate 
ministry. Le says: 

** Constantine, at length, took the 
cause into his imperial hands [we wish 
he had done so much sooner]. Before 
that event, Christianity moved unencum- 
bered and instinct with life, receiving 
strength from the very means used to 


crush it, and gathering the laurels of 


victory even from defeat; after that 
event it appears cramped and crippled,” 
&e. &e. &e. 


In answer to all this we reply, that 
heresies more frightful in character, 
and more numerous in multitude, ap- 
peared in the two centuries that imme- 
diately preceded the reign of Constan- 
tine, than in the sixteen centuries that 
followed it; and the inference of every 
sane man must necessarily be, that 
Voluntaryism is vastly more favour- 
able to the growth of all outrageous 
heresies than the form of an ecclesi- 
astical establishment. We dismiss 
Mr. Adkins with the advice, that what- 
ever may be his nierit in making ser- 
mons —and of this we cannot judge, 
from our never entering meeting-houses 
— he is not the man to engage in con- 
troversy with the accomplished cham- 
pions of the church; and that he will 
best consult his own credit and com- 
fort by taking a lesson from the snail 
—keeping his horns within his own 
chapel, lest they suffer from the un- 
sparing visitation of some one even 
more redoubted than Ouiver Yorke, 


We have no time to ramble through 
the pages of those two Goliahs of the 
Interest, the “ Evangelical Magazine ” 
and its coadjutor, the “ Eclectic,” with 
their respective tails. Suffice it to say, 
that the former is renowned for its 





dulness, and the latter for its coarse 
and vulgar impudence. Indeed it is 
a curious fact, that there is not a dis- 
senting magazine or newspaper that 
does not teem with virulent and vulgar 
abuse. The two Monthlies we have 
mentioned, the “ Voluntary Magazine,” 
and the “ Patriot,” which last is a per- 
fect mirror of scurrility, are proofs at 
hand. To be abused in any or all of 
these is reckoned equivalent to honou 
among well-disposed people. We 
refer to them, not to collect the thou- 
sand instances furnished in the course 
of a single year of the impotence and the 
inadequacy of Voluntaryism, for their 
yarns on all subjects are too long for 
our purpose. We extract one portion 
of their miscellaneous contents, which 
is, in general, an exception to the rest 
—we mean, the advertisements. These 
are always concise, never prosy, and 
much to the purpose; for this single 
reason, that the author pays for every 
line he prints. We have always thought 
that the finest specimens of composition 
are the advertisements. Let us havea 
few pithy illustrations of the Interest: 


“ Chapel. —To be let or sold, terms 
moderate, a well-built, neat Chapel, with 
Ground for enlargement. No Galleries: 
will seat 200 persons. May be converted 
into any thing else.” (May, 1830.) 

‘To Ministers. —A destitute Inde. 
pendent Church in Somersetshire would 
be glad to receive a Pastor of sound 
piety and orthodoxy, of a robust consti- 
tution.” 

** Weston-hill Chapel, Upper Norwood. 
— The Anniversary of the above cause 
will take place on Tuesday, July 12, 
1856,when Two Sermons will be preach- 
ed by Rey. So-and-So. Service to com- 
mence at, &c. Collections after each 
service. Dinner and Tea will be provided 
at a moderate expense. An Omnibus will 
leave the Obelisk at Nine.” 


“ Second Anniversary of Holland 
Chapel, North Brixton, will be held on 
Wednesday, 19th. ‘Two Sermons will 
be preached: that in the morning, by 
the Rev. J. Fletcher [who has, by the 
by, the carnal appendage of M, A. at the 
end of his name]; that in the evening, 
by the Rev. W. Orme. A Diyyrr will 
be provided on the occasion.” 

“ Anniversary, Chigwell Row, Esser.— 
On Thursday, 3ist of May, 1827, Two 
Sermons will be preached: that in the 
morning, by the Rev. H. F. Burder, 
A.M., of Hackney; that in the after- 
noon, by the Rev. J. Mann, A.M., of 
Maze Poud, Service to commence at 
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eleven o'clock in the morning, and at 
three o'clock in the afternoon. Dinner 
will be provided at the May-pole, as usual.” 
(May 1827.) 

** Twickenham, Middlesex. — The first 
Anniversary of Sion Chapel, Twicken- 
ham, will be held on Tuesday, August 
12th, 1823, when Three Sermons will be 
preached: in the morning, by the Rev. 
Wm. Harris, LL.D.; in the afternoon, 
by the Rev. Thomas Smith; in the even- 
ing, by the Rev. Alexander Fletcher, 
A.M.; at eleven, three, and six o'clock. 
Dinner and Tea will be provided in private 
premises, at a moderate expense.” (June 
1823.) 

“ The Seventh Anniversary of Trinity 
Chapel, Brixton, Surrey (the Rev. L. J. 
Wake’s Chapel), will be holden on Wed- 
nesday, 15th of Juiy, 1836, when Three 
Sermons will be preached: that in the 
morning by the Rev. E. Andrews, LL.D., 
of Walworth ; that in the afternoon, by 
the Rev. J. Durrant, of Gate Street 
Chapel, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London ; 
and that in the evening, by the Rev. 
H. Heap, of Bury Street Chapel, St. 
Mary Axe, Divine Service will com- 
mence, in the morning, at a quarter to 
eleven; in the afternoon, at three; and 
in the evening, at six o'clock. A Col- 
lection will be made after each service 
towards liquidating the debt of the chapel. 
Dinner and Tea will be provided, at a 
moderate expense, under an awning in the 
chapel ground,” 

* Mark’s Gate Chapel, Collier Row, 
on the forest side of the Whalebone Turn- 
pike, between Ilford and Romford. On 
Tuesday, June 22, 1824, will be held the 
anniversary of the opening of the above 
chapel, when Three Sermons will be 
preached,—that in the morning at eleven, 
by the Rev. W. B. Collyer, D. D., 
LL. D., &c.,— that in the afternoon at 


three, hy the Rev. J. Blackburn, of 


Claremont Chapel, Pentonville,— and in 
the evening at half-past six o’clock, by 
the Rey. John Hyatt, of the Tabernacle, 
London. Dinner will be provided in the 
school-rooms and booth, in the field adjuin- 
ing the chapel ; and also tea and coffee in 
the evening.” 


We are indebted to the excellent 
work of Mr. Maitland on the Voluntary 
system, of which we intend to take 
more extended notice in a future num- 
ber, for a collection of advertisements 
carefully selected from the ‘* Evange- 
lical Magazine,” of which our speci- 
mens are most inadequate. Certain it 
is that dinner, tea, and coffee, and 
other articles of a very material texture, 
are regarded as a part of the Voluntary 
system. Oh! dear Voluntary, anti- 
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slavery society supporters, are you 
aware that coffee and sugar have been 
the produce of slaves, and, indeed, are 
so still. Such ingredients are surely 
more to be deprecated than the filthy 
endowments of the state! Voluntaryism 
dependent on slavery. This will never 
do! Ye must introduce not only tea- 
totalism, but coffee-totalism, and sugar- 
totalism ; and henceforth append to 
the notices of the anniversaries,— 
* Peppermint waters sweetened by ex- 
tract of beet-root will be provided in 
the chapel, or school-room.”” The Vo- 
luntary system must be purged of such 
obnoxious addenda as the products of 
slavery. Indeed, as you quote a most 
beautiful text, “* My kingdom is not of 
this world,” and perversely torture it 
into an argument against kings doing 
their duty, we do hope that you will 
still further sublimate the Voluntary 
system, and introduce the ethereal 
principle that all the adherents of the 
Interest should eat, and drink, and 
sleep on air,— bread-and-butter, and 
all other earthly productions, being ex- 
communicated and anathematised. 

But profit— pounds, shillings, and 
pence—are by no means objected to as 
results of the Voluntary principle. The 
following advertisement, taken from 
the “ Christian Advocate,” will explain 
the truth of the proposition :— 


“© Sale by Auction—A Chapel, Ed- 
ward Street, Dorset Square, New Road. 
The chapel is situated in a populous vi- 
cinity, containing 46 pews, with accom- 
modation for 207 sittings, which number 
may be doubled by the erection of gal- 
leries, offering very lucrative advantages 
in the hands of a well-conducted propries 
torship.” 


But there are sundry ingredients in 
this month’s batch that we must submit 
to ourreaders before we close this paper ; 
and their worth alone prevents us from 
adducing new proofs of the archiepi- 
scopal power of Mammon in the Vo- 
luntary system. We commit this task 
to Mr. Harris, who on this subject is 
“ facile princeps,” and consigning Mr, 
Binney to the same tender and com- 
passionate quarter, we beg to pay our 
respects to Mr. Angel James, of 
“ Brummagem.” This gentleman has 
acquired profound notoriety by his 
“ Church Member's Guide.” It has 
been quoted in church pulpits, referred 
to in church society meetings, and 
thereby elated to a dignity which few 
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of the same stamp have very recently 
attained. We intend now to add an- 
other feather to his cap, by taking no- 
tice of the “ Guide” in our own pages. 
It is one of the most effective e.rposés 
of the Voluntary system it has been 
our lot to discover. Mr. James is a 
respectable, and, as far as we know, a 
devoted and pious Dissenting minister ; 
and the only drawback on the worth of 
the man is the prominent part he has 
lately taken in the Voluntary warfare. 
In former days, when he and his bre- 
thren were in a healthier condition, 
and few eflorts had arisen, from a 
nascent jealousy, to put down the 
church as a nuisance, Mr. James, 
sickened of the sorrows and the ills of 
the Voluntary system, and anxious to 
remedy some of its more rankling 
grievances, sat down, and drew up the 
honest and creditable work called ‘The 
Church Member's Guide.” Removed, 
himself, from the more pinching pe- 
cuniary* embarrassments of many of his 
friends in the ministry, he spoke truth, 
and commented on it with impartiality. 
We believe he would now cheerfully 
crush this child of his better days, for it 
is one of the most thorough extinguish- 
ers of the boasts and bullyings of Vo- 
luntary orators we have yet read. Hear 
Mr. James’s denunciations of the sys- 
tem, out of the clutches of which he 
cannot escape. What is the deacon 
of some of our dissenting communi- 
ties?” Ans. * Tue PATRON OF THE 
LIVING—THE BIBLE OF THE MINISTER 
—TNE WOLF or THE FLOCK.” Let us 
hear the same impartial evidence again. 
“ When a minister is removed, the 
choice of a successor always brings on 
a crisis in the history of the vacant 
church. At this “ perilous crisis secret 
canvassings, cabals, intrigues, and the 
most disgusting tyranny, take place.” 
‘The people soon grow tired of the 
man whom they choose at first.” 
“ They seldom approve of a minister 
beyond a period of seven years.” “ Un- 
easiness often arises between a minister 
and his people, by the unwillingness of 
the latter to raise the necessary support 
for their pastor.” “ Though able to 
double his salary, they have refused to 
advance his stipend, and have robbed 
him of his comfort, either to gratify 


* There are endowments in the dissenting interest, 
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their avarice or indulge their sensu- 
ality.” Ev pede Herculem. We 
cheerfully recommend Mr. James to 
the nursing care of the Voluntary sys- 
tem, and his book to the perusal of 
churchmen,—the former to feel, and 
the latter to read, how much of truth is 
contained in the following prophecy, 
uttered by Mr. James on a laier occa- 
sion. “ Let the Voluntary principle have 
room, and you will have the world re- 
deemed, and the church harmonised.” 


In these observations we have dealt 
chiefly with English Dissenters ; aud 
the object of our remarks has been to 
shew how little reason we have to 
abandon the great basis of the episcopal 
establishment, and henceforth be ena- 
moured with the pell-mell mélange of 
dissent. We entertain no less decided 
a conviction that our “ canny necbors 
ayont the Tweed” have as little reason 
to let vo their most effective establish- 
ment, and abet the principles and prac- 
tice of Voluntaryism. ‘To give them 
many reasons would be a work of su- 
pererogation, as they have heads wise 
evough to make them; but having 
got hold of a very nice piece of bio- 
graphy —the life of a secession or dis- 
senting Presbyterian minister, of the 
name of Josiah Thomson,-—we must 
give them a kind of reason for disliking 
Voluntaryism and loving their church, 
to which these northern metaphysicians 
are not accustomed. History, indivi- 
dual or general, is philosophy teaching 
by examples ; ergo, Josiah ‘Thomson’s 
life is Voluntaryism teaching churcli- 
men its nature by example. 

After due literary and classical study, 
Josiah was presented to the dissenting 
or seceder presbytery for orders, The 
following is the examination. 

“ Do you wish, young man, to bea 
popular or a useful minister, if so little 
Latin and Greek will serve you.” 

Josiah (seemingly somewhat dashed, 
and hanging down his head) muttered, 
“I wish to be a popular minister, mo- 
derator.” 

Moderator. “ Very good, sir; then 
let me see your Virgil,” which readily 
opened at a place, the second book, he 
had often conned over before, and he 
began to read :— 


—e 


The difference between these 


and the church-rates and stipends is, that the former are procured by the dissenting 
ministers marrying rich wives from all accessible spheres, and the latter by the 
established minister embracing the offer of the richest benedice. 
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«« ¢Conticuere omnes, intentique ora tene- 
bant ; 
Iude toro pater Eneas sic orsus ab alto.’’ 


Moderator. “ That will do, sir, very 
well, indeed. Now, will you please 
to translate the passage.” 

Josiah. “ All were silent, and, atten- 
tive, held their mouths.” 

Moderator. “ Quite satisfactory. I 
will now examine you a little in the 
fourth book. 

Josiah (reads the following lines), 
“*At regina, gravi jamdudum saucia 

cura 
Voluus alit venis et ceco carpitur igni.’” 


Moderator. “ Let me_ hear 
translate it.” 

Josiah (looking very demure, ven- 
tures to give a translation, but breaks 
down in the attempt). 

Moderator. “ 1 see, sir, you cannot 
manage this; let me hear you give the 
parts of speech.” 

Josiah, “ At, a conjunction: regina, 
a noun; gravi (stands, and ponders), 
gravi, first person, singular, perfect, in- 
dicative, active, of the verb gro, gravi, 
gratum, grave. The moderator, after a 
few similar questions followed by si- 
milar answers in Greek and philosophy, 
asked the other ministers, seriatim, for 
their opinions. One member said the 
examination was like a Tranent pud- 
ding, long and poor; but a plurality 
pronounced him qualified to be a 
Secession minister. A deputation from 
the Secession Synod set out on an ex- 
cursion into the north of England, to 
ascertain a locality for a chapel. They 
hit upon a spot which enjoyed the 
faithful superintendence both of an 
episcopal and parish minister, and an- 
other of the established church of Scot- 
land. They conceived, however, that 
unless a Secession chapel could be 
raised, the people would perish for 
lack of knowledge ; and they wrote 
home ‘> their body that there was a 
loud cx v ivom the place, “ Come over 
and hel) us.” By and by, Josiah 
Was appointed the Secession minister 
at Pinchmenear. Soon after his ap- 
pointment, the fruits of Voluntaryism 
began to ripen; and, by way of fore- 
laste, the following incident occurred : 


you 


‘*He had not, however, thrown doctrinal 
discussions aside more than three months, 
and descanted on the moral and religious 
duties, till he was rather one day. sur- 
prised at the appearance of the black. 
smith of Pinchmenear waiting upon him 
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at his own house, dressed in his best 
Sunday clothes, with a memorial in his 
hand from twelve members of his con. 
gregation, complaining of this recent 
change in his pulpit orations. The me- 
morial was couched in the following 
words :— 

***« Reverend sir,—as friendly well- 
wishers to your ministri, we venture to 
speak to you on the change in the nature 
of your preaching lately. We are of 
opinion that the most doctrinel sarmons 
are the most practical. We do not like 
to hear so much about good works,— for 
we are convinsed that we could as soune 
saile over the Atlantick in a eg-sel, as 
thinke of gettin to heaven by good works. 
We remane your well wishers, Xc.’” 


Josiah found the Interest decline ra- 
pidly at Pinchmenear ; and, in order to 
secure something more suitable to his 
views, and a “ larger sphere of useful- 
ness,” he hegan to ‘plaze out at the elec- 
tion of reform candidates on the bless- 
ings of civil and religious liberty, and 
was successful, that he got a call toa 
new chapel, ‘of far finer prospects. 
Scarcely had the minister entered on 
his new sphere of ministerial labours, 
when his services began to be appre- 
ciated; and Mr. Littlewit, one of his 
strongest pillars, by way of gratitude, 
made him a present of a mahogany 
dressing-case—an article Josiah had 
hitherto lived an entire stranger to. 


‘The dressing-case contained a set 
of good razors, a shaving-box, a tooth- 
brush, a nail-brush, a bottle of balm 
of Columbia, a bottle of Rowland’s 
kalydor, a box of Atkinson’s bear’s 
grease, a bottle of Rowland’s Macassar 
oil, two bottles of Eau de Cologne, a large 
and small hair-comb, a pair of small 
curling-tongs, with leathers for the hair, 
a pair of small tweezers for plucking hairs 
out of the nose, together with a large pa- 
per of tooth-powder. When Josiah cast 
his eyes over all these rare and curious 
articles, he could not divine their use. 
The razors and shaving-box he knew ; 
but the nail and tooth-brushes were 
things he had never seen before; nor 
could he conceive the use to which such 
articles could be put. ‘The various bot- 
tles of liquids he took to be medicines of 
several kinds; and he readily recognised 
the bottles of Eau de Cologne to be the 
very same in shape as what his mother 
used when she gave his sister Godfrey’s 
Cordial. The bear's grease he took to be 
salve for ‘his corns; and the tooth- 
powder he set down to be Peruvian 
bark, to strengthen his stomach, when 
labouring under the effects of temporary 
debility. But the curling-tongs puzzled 
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him exceedingly ; and here he was con- 
fident his sex had been mistaken. 

‘‘ In due time, Josiah was a member of 
the Associate Synod of the Seceders, the 
supreme power in that body. On his 
first appearance, he was a witness of the 
following outburst of refined and classic 
eloquence. A member of the house ad- 
dressed the moderator as follows :—‘ I 
say, moderator, 1 have come here to lay 
my case before the synod. ‘There is a 
muckle debt upon my chapel, which 
weighs us all to the earth; and the last 
year I got only forty-five pounds ten 
shillings for my whole year's labour of 
preaching three times a-day. I have a 
wife and seven children ; and as for the 
latter, I can scarcely get clothes to cover 
their chubby posteriors. I say, mo- 
derator, my case ought to command 
your attention. The folk belonging to 
my concern are so careless, and set so 
little value on the preaching of the Gos- 
pel, that they would rather spend a shil- 
ling any time on smuggled whisky, than 
give me a bawbee. 1 throw myself on 
the protection of the house.’ 

‘* When the minister has sat down, 
another stands up and says :—‘ Mr. Mo- 
derator, that man who addressed you 
last has not spoken the truth; he has 
told you a parcel of lies. He is not so 
ill off as he says. His bairns are both 
fat and well clad. No doubt but the 
man has a debt to struggle with, as we 
all have; but he has no more claim to 
your consideration than I have. His in- 
come is, upon the whole, larger than 
mine ; and I beg the synod to take my 
case into its consideration,—for it was 
mentioned last year, and ordered to stand 
over until this meeting.’ 

‘* Moderator. ‘1 say, you fellow with 
the broad-brimmed hat and the long nose, 
hold your tongue, sir, I cannot allow the 
harmony of the meeting to be disturbed 
in this irregular manner. Sit down; if 
you have any thing to say, you shall be 
attentively listened to afterwards.’ 

««* Allow me, Mr. Moderator’ 

** Moderator. ‘1 cannot allow you, 
sir; sit down, I tell you, you pertina- 
cious babbler.’ 

*«*T say, Mr. Moderator, I have only 
one remark to make ; you have alluded to 
my nose. I must say, sir, with all due 
deference, that if my case be not speedily 
looked into, my nose will be a vast deal 
shorter soon.’ 

«* Moderator. ‘ You must not disturb 
the regularity of the meeting, sir; I wish 
your tongue were a little shorter.’ 

‘* The next case called upon is one re- 
lative to a dispute between the trustees of 
one of the Secession chapels and its 
pastor. The latter complains that the 
former keep no regular accounts, and ree 
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fuse to let him see what accounts are 
really kept. He states that it is his firm 
belief that the trustees keep part of the 
resources of the chapel, and apply them 
to their own private purposes in eating 
and drinking. The trustees repel this 
foul accusation, and maintain that the 
minister is not right in his head; and if 
he be allowed to remain any longer in 
possession of his present charge, that 
there will soon be no resources at all; 
and the chapel will have either to be 
sold to pay the mortgagee, or he must 
lose his money. The case referred to a 
committee.” 


During the excursions of Josiah on 
horseback, he had the misfortune to 
fall from his horse. In consequence of 
this, his congregation held a conclave, 
to ascertain if their minister had fallen 
by accident, or in consequence of being 
drunk, The man, it was clear to every 
sound judge, was perfectly sober ; and, 
fortunately, a majority decided that 
Bacchus had nothing to do with their 
minister’s fall. Not a few, however, 
entertained the suspicion that he had 
been the worse, and thenceforth re- 
solved to keep an eye on his subse- 
quent movements. 


“ But the inconveniencies attending 
his fall from horseback did not terminate 
here. The loss of his two fore-teeth had 
greatly impaired his clearness and dis- 
tinctness of articulation ; and many of his 
flock complained they could not hear him 
in distant parts of the chapel. Several 
had proceeded so far as to leave his mi- 
nistry ; and the elders and trustees be- 
came seriously alarmed for the ultimate 
stability of the whole concern. The re- 
venues for the last year had fallen short 
nearly twenty pounds, and it was confi- 
dently affirmed solely from this cause. 
This roused attention amongst the ma- 
nagers; and it was fixed to wait upon 
the pastor, and see if something could 
not be done in this somewhat novel case. 
The managers proposed to have two arti- 
ficial teeth inserted in his gums by a cle- 
ver dentist, and it was anticipated this 
would effectually restore his impaired 
utterance. After a long sederunt, and 
an ample discussion of the whole affair, 
it was agreed that Josiah should have 
two new teeth, and that the congregation 
should pay half of the dentist’s bill for 
the same.” 


[Enter Dr. Pye Smith, the last of 
the batch, bearing his Mermaid Tavern 
speech in praise of the Middlesex 
goose. | 

Were this production possessed of 
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eloquence or literary power, it would 
be entitled to such palliatives as we 
sometimes bestow on great but mis- 
directed talent. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, for the reputation of the dissent- 
ing interest, and the honour of its pope 
and “ facile princeps,” Dr. Pye Smith, 
the Mermaid oration to the Radicals, 
Infidels, Socinians, and orthodox Vo- 
luntaries of Hackney, has no claims 
on our mercy on the score of power, 
and still less on the score of principle. 
It is weak, as it is worthless. In fact, 
we should not be disposed to notice 
this production in our batch, were it 
not that Pye Smith is regarded as the 
mouthpiece of the most peaceable por- 
tion of the Dissenters, and his canons 
received not only at Ilomerton, but 
among the whole body of the Inde- 
pendent denomination. Burnet has 
been generally understood to be the 
safety-valve of the noisy squad of the 
Voluntary spiritual militia, and Pye 
Smith the fair representative of the 
more laborious and well-disposed mi- 
nisters, whose patience and works of 
love we have always admitted and ap- 
proved. The former personage we have 
searcely noticed, having made up our 
minds to leave him alone in his glory, 
till we catch him in the full state of 
metamorphosis on the floor of St. Ste- 
phen’s — 

If there we catch him by the hip, 

We will feed fat the ancient grudge we 

bear him, 


The latter—him, to wit, of Iomerton— 
we have not detected, till lately, playing 
any pranks entitling his reverence to a 
castigation at our hands. At length, 
however, the pent-up Voluntaryism has 
exploded, in the shape of an oratorical 
outpouring. The speech is clearly the 
consequence of the goadings of such 
Radical, irreligious, and revolutionary 
journals as the “ Eclectic Review,” 
the Congregational and Evangelical 
Magazines. Pye Smith, it is now 
clear, must either lose his place and 
power, or chime in with the Voluntary 
movement. It is the pressure of pre- 
dominating Voluntaryism that has dri- 
ven such men as Pye Smith and Mr. 
Jay to the noise of the camp and the 
held, and against their better likings 
constrained them to be red-hot party 
mens An obscure Voluntary review of 


last month contained the following 
farrago :— 


“It is the duty of Dissenters to keep 
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their principles distinctly and forcibly 
before the public mind. Avoiding all 
coarseness and violence, all vituperation 
and personality, they must stand forth 
the open and fearless advocates of a 
purer Christianity than yet passes cur- 
rent among their countrymen, ‘They are 
the conservators of the kingdom of Christ 
—the appointed guardians of those rights 
which constitute the glory of our nature 
and the hope of the world. The attempt 
of our opponents to brand us as political 
intermeddlers is amongst the weakest and 
most contemptible of their mancuvres. 
As directed against us, the charge is 
pointless. If any fault is to be found 
with our ministers, it is that they have 
shrunk too sensitively (!!!) from the 
discharge of their political duties. A 
squeamish delicacy may formerly have 
been comparatively innocent, but it can 
be so no longer.” 


Such was the war-cry of the Volun- 
tary press, that gave notice of the Ho- 
merton charge. Whether Dr. Smith 
wrote the above, or merely acted un- 
der its influence, is a question we do 
not now address ourselves to solve. 
It is sufficient to remark that the doctor 
has shewn no “ squeamishness” in 
his speech, no “ sensitive shrinking,” 
whether we regard the cordial and bro- 
therly hug he has given to Joseph lume, 
or the unchristian and discreditable re- 
ferences he has made to Mr. Pownall. 
But we must furnish our readers with 
an extract or two from this bull of the 
pope of the Dissenters, from which 
they will see how religion, with its 
most sacred claims, can be trampled 
down, when the interests of a party 
are to be subserved —how much dearer, 
in the estimate of Dr. Smith, is dissent 
than the gospel, the interests of a party 
than the integrity of the empire and the 
progress of Christian principle. 

The doctor puts the question, “* What 
are politics?” ‘To this important query 
he gives the following answer :— 


“ Politics are that branch of moral 
science which investigates the rights and 
duties belonging to men in their several 
stations and relations in civil society. 
Is not this an essential branch of morals ? 
And are not morals, in their entire com- 
prehension, an essential part of religion ? 
Opprobrium was also cast upon a nu- 
merous body of persons professing seri- 
ous piety, when they declined to support 
certain professedly religious candidates 
for seats in the House of Commons ; but 
whom, with all their religion, and many 
estimable qualities with which they may 
be adorned, we cannot but regard to be 
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men lamentably destitute of knowledge 
and principles requisite for legislation 
and the conduct of national affairs. 
Should we put our persons and families 
under the medical direction of a physi- 
cian, who is a truly pious and well-mean- 
ing man, indeed, but who is the slave of 
mischievous theories, and is utterly des- 
titate of the science and skill necessary 
for sound medical practice ? Or do those 
who are perpetually harping upon this 
objection, select men to be their agents, 
clerks, and managers of business—to be 
their law advisers, and to conduct their 
suits, who are ignorant and prejudiced 
persons, devoid of the penetration and 
prudence which the business requires, 
but whose disqualification lies solely in 
their being religious persons, and their 
thinking themselves fit for any important 
and responsible station? Providence has 
distributed talents among men with a 
wise diversity. All men are not adapted 
to all employments, nor are capable of 
them. We must look then, with a view 
to the obtaining of specific objects, to 
instruments fit and likely for those pur- 
poses. For example: Mr. Pownall is a 
candidate for the representation of this 
metropolitan county. ‘1 respect him, 
as a good and pious man; but I think 
him out of his element in aspiring to 
be a British legislator, In my view, he 
is utterly unfit to occupy such a sta. 
tion, notwithstanding his conscientious 
and upright character. Why do I say 
this? Because Mr. Pownall is noto- 
riously and avowedly devoted to a 
party which arrogates to itself the 
style of Conservative ; but which I am 
compelled, by all that I can understand 
concerning the tendencies of theoretic 
principles, and all that 1 have been able 
to learn by reading and observation, 
to regard as Conservative indeed of evil, 
but obstructive and destructive of good 
to a wide extent. It is the system and 
principles of this purty which Mr. Pow. 
nall (himself not fully aware of the per- 
nicious purposes which he is subserving ) 
is put forward to maintain. In declining 
to support him, 1 detract nothing from 
his character. 1 oppose not the man, 
but his principles. If by his aid, and 
that of other worthy but, as 1 am most 
deeply convinced, most ill-reasoning and 
misjudging men, that party were to re- 
gain the powers of the state, it would be 
no consolation to me when | saw injus- 
tice rampant, intolerance and exclusion 
poisoning the land, Great Britain weak. 
ened, and Lreland in rebellion—it would 
be no consolation to me to reflect that 
sincere and pious men had been the tools 
to effect this ruin. On the other hand, 
suppose that I see a man whom I have 
the pain of apprehending to fall short of 
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what I deem important views in religion, 
but a man of honourable character, in 
domestic life exemplary, a firm supporter 
of the rights of conscience—the great 
Protestant principle, that a man must 
judge for himself in matters of religion 
— who, during a long course of life, has 
shewn himself the friend of civil and re- 
ligious freedom, and of justice and eco. 
nomy in the administration of affairs ; 
and such a man is willing to make the 
great sacrifices of his personal ease and 
enjoyment in order to serve my country; 
1 feel myself obliged, upon every ground 
of reason and religion, to do all that I 
can, by fair and candid argument, to 
promote his return to parliament. Such 
a man I believe Mr. Hume to be. Ile 
has, I fear, at different times given ut- 
terance to rash and very painful expres- 
sions, the unhappy effect of which has 
been aggravated by their being mis- 
understood and misreported ; but I have 
no doubt that, if he had been the advo. 
cate of David Hume's Tory politics, he 
might have adopted the infidel principles 
of that writer, and yet he would not 
have been held up, incessantly and un- 
sparingly, to the disapprobation of the 
public : yea, that his very revilers would 
have been ingenious enough to spread 
over him some broad shield of apology.” 


We advocated, in a late Number, 
the duty of the clergy to maintain the 
necessity of basing all politics on re- 
ligious and scriptural principle, and, 
where questions were mooted involving 
the efficiency and existence of the 
Church, to stand forward its defend- 
ers; but we deprecated their mingling 
with mere party elections, or in any 
way injuring the sacredness of their 
character by appearing on the hustings 
and taking an active and personal part. 
Dissenting ministers, however, admire 
much more the doings of the Popish 
priests of Ireland; and, unconscious 
of any ‘‘squeamishness” in this matter, 
appear in public the advocates, not of 
the conservators of peace, piety, and 
truth, but as (in the instance of Pye 
Smith) the advocates of a notorious 
impersonation of irreligion, radicalism, 
and falsehood. We assert it boldly, and 
fearless of disproof, that Pye Smith, in 
his late disgraceful exhibition of him- 
self, has deliberately preferred impicty, 
infidelity, and dishonour, embosomed 
in Radicalism, to piety, religion, and 
charity, enshrined in Conservatism. 
He has outraged the ministerial cha- 
racter by appearing a public political 
tool; he has sunk the religious cha- 
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racter in advocating the claims of one 
who has been branded, and justly, with 
the charge of blasphemy; and he has 
lowered the dissenting interest fifty per 
cent in the mind of every sound-hearted 
Christian. Had a clergyman of the 
Church of England said half as much 
in favour of Pownall — and he might 
have said much in favour of one so 
universally esteemed without exagger- 
ation —the Radical papers would not 
have been quiet for months to come. 
jut Pye Smith's eulogium on Joe 
Ilume is all right! Would the reve- 
rend tutor of Homerton admit Joseph 
Iiume to his communion-table? Would 
he trust him very extensively with the 
trusteeship of his ch: rpel? Pye Smith 
would reply in the negative, and yet he 
would commend him to a far higher 
trusteeship. 

What a fearful proof of the baleful 
eclipse that has fallen on Dissenters 
does all this furnish! We thought 
that John Clayton, the minister of the 
Poultry Meeting-house, had gone far 
enough, when he addressed the im- 
pious statement to the “ Christian Ob- 
server” for July, “If do not think 
religious qualifications, however im- 
portant for every man to possess for 
his personal safety, are necessary to fit 
him for the performance of merely 
civil duties ;” but we were little pre- 
pared to expect in Dr. Smith a step 
further, “ that religion is not only not 
necessary, but positively a disquali- 
fication.” To make good this, we have 
only to enumerate a few of the most 
memorable acts of Dr. Smith’s political 
protege : 

1. Imprimis, Few can be ignorant of 
Jose ph Hume’s integrity, disinterested- 
ness, "sympathy, and libe ality, i in con- 
nexion with the celebrated Greek loan. 
Has Joseph made Dr. Smith his father- 
confessor, and satisfied the superin- 
tendent of the Liomerton confessional 
that he is truly peniteut for this iniqui- 
tous job? If he has done so, the 
doctor will surely give the public the 
benefit of the intelli: gence, for the sake 
of his own credit. 

Iias the said Joseph expressed 
any similar confessional contrition for 
his coarse and unmerited abuse of the 
laborious Christian missionaries, who 
are spending, and being spent, in 
India ? ) 

3. Mr. lume is the well-known 
advocale of Wixpoo Surrres. To en- 
able him to advocate these barbarous 
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rites in his place in parliament, Dr. 
Smith gives him the influence of his 
patronage. 

Joseph Hume was the organ of 
the enormous falsehoods which exas- 
perated the Radicals and Papists against 
the suffering Church of Ireland ; ac- 
cording to which, the revenues of that 
establishment were 4,000,000/. and 
upwards. 

Joseph Hume has proclaimed his 
conscience to be so flexible, that, to 
support the party that profits him, he 
will swear “white is black, and black 
is white.” 

The said veracious (late of ) Mid- 
dlesex Goose has recorded it as his opi- 
nion, that moral worth and political pro- 


Jligacy can consist together ; and, vice 


versd, moral and personal depravity with 
political honesty. The public have 
pretty generally estimated aright Jo- 
seph claims to both. 

To sum up all the man’s merits, we 
append the pithy epitome of the 
Times.” 


‘* Hume, the undisguised revolutionist 
— Hume, who never speaks but to re- 
vile the Church of Englan:!, who never 
acts but with a desire to subvert it ; who 
spouts forth rancour against the preroga- 
tives of the crown, against the hereditary 
peerage, against the military and naval 
defences of the state, against one and all 


-of our national institutions ; who preaches 


penuriousness and practises his own 
doctrines, never, if we be rightly in. 
formed, having contributed a decent sum 
to those public charities which had al- 
ways heretofore drawn no inconsiderable 
share of their support from the subscrip- 
tions of the county members.” 


To this honest and impartial portrait, 
every feature of which is matter of 
history, we add the eulogium of Dr. 
Smith, from his Mermaid Tavern ad- 
dress to the electors of Middlesex. 


“ Suppose that I see a man whom I 
have the pain of apprehending to fall 
short of what I deem important views in 
religion, but a man of honourable (!) 
character,—in domestic life exemplary, a 
firm supporter of the rights of conscience 
(!!),—the great Protestant principle that 
aman must judge for himself in matters 
of religion ; who, during a long course of 
life, has shewn himself the friend of civil 
and religious freedom, and of justice and 
economy in the administration of affairs ; 
and such a man is willing to make the 
great sacrifices of his personal ease and 
e njoy ment, in order to serve my country, 
—J Feet MyseLr onnicep fadds the 
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Rev. Dr. Pye Smith], vron Every 
GROUND OF REASON AND RELIGION, (!) 10 
DO ALL THAT Ican, BY FAIR AND CANDID 
ARGUMENT, TO PROMOTE HIS RETURN TO 
PARLIAMENT !!” 

Here we leave the last of our batch, 
and a pretty spectacle he is. In con- 
clusion, we feel it an imperative duty 
to make known the fatal course the 
Dissenters of Great Britain have re- 
cently adopted ,—fatal, in as far as suc- 
cessful, not only to the constitution, the 
established church, and the monarciy, 
but to the interests of Christianity in 
this country. It is this, the tendency 
of the Dissenting movement, that in- 
duces Hume and other men of infidel 
minds to lend their countenance to the 
Dissenters, and to support theirchapels 
by pecuniary aid. By way of illus- 
trating this fact, we refer to Timothy 
East, of Birmingham, who makes the 
following statement in reference to the 
success of his begging incursions among 
the infidels of London, for liquidating 
the debts to whicli his chapel is liable. 
“ T have lately looked over my listof Lon- 
don contributors, and out of more than 
eight hundred I can select one hundred 
professed infidels, who contributed, 
either under the influence of persuasion 


or from a desire to support the progress 


of dissent.” Infidelity is sagacious 
enough to anticipate the most disas- 
trous effects on real Christianity, from 
the destruction of the church, and the 
ascendency of the heterogeneous and 
conflicting principles of modern dissent. 
Accordingly, a spirit seems to have gone 
abroad rife with evil, and ominous of 
death. It breathes on all that is beauti- 
ful, and seeks to blast it; it strikes 
against all that is holy, and seeks to de- 
secrate it; and, indiflereut to the na- 
ture of the materials it works with, 
provided they are obedient to its im- 
pulses, it is raving to reduce the civil 
polity of England to the level of that of 
France, during the period of its san- 
guinary revolution, and her ecclesias- 
tical condition to that state so gra- 
phically described by Sam Slick, in the 
following words :— 

“« Now there might be a grand spec 
made there in building a good inn and a 


good church.’ * What a sacrilegious and 
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unnatural union,’ said I. ‘ Not at all,’ 
said Mr. Slick; ‘we build both on spe- 
culation in the States, and make a good 
deal of profit out of ’em, too, I tell you. 
We look out a good sightly place in a 
town, like Halifax, that is pretty consi- 
derable well peopled with folks that are 
good marks ; and if there is no real right 
down good preacher among ’em, we 
build a handsome church, touched off 
like a New York liner—a real taking 
looking thing,—and then we look out for 
a preacher—a crack man, a regular ten- 
horse power chap. Well, we hire him, 
and we have to give pretty high wages, 
too—say twelve hundred or sixteen hun. 
dred dollars a-year, We take him at 
first on trial for a Sabbath or two, to try 
his paces, and if he takes with the folks, 
if he goes down well, we clinch the bar- 
gain, and let and sell the pews; and I 
tell you it pays well, and makes a real 
good investment. ‘here were fewer 
better specs umong us than inns and 
churches, until the rail-roads came on 
the carpet. As soon as the novelty of 
the new preacher wears off we hire an- 
other, and that keeps up the steam.’ ” 


We anticipate better days. We see 
a powerful reaction developing itself at 
every trial, by increase of number and 
power ; and destined, we trust, in the 
good providence of God, to usher in 
better and more settled days to a 
country great in all that constitutes the 
stamina of national glory, and harassed 
only for a season by a handful of al- 
most infidel Voluntaries and mercenary 
politicians. Let the Conservative press 
do its duty uncompromisingly ; let the 
friends of the Conservative cause make 
every sacrifice in its support, and 
though our victories may be slow, they 
must be sure. ‘Though we may for 
some years to come hear of rampant 
Radicalism in the more plebeian dis- 
tricts of our metropolis, and the manu- 
facturing towns of the north, we must 
eventually witness, with the benevo- 
lence of Christians, and the joy of pa- 
triots, a new and better order of things ; 
in the ascendency of which we expect 
to see, in the high and holy sense of 
the words, “* Mercy and truth meet to- 
gether, and righteousness and peace 
kiss each other,” over the land of our 
birth, 
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NOTANDA RESPECTING THE ORDER OF W.S. 5S. 


At commencement of these papers we 
had no other object in view but to no- 
tice a few leading eccentricities of our 
friends in the north,—points of cha- 
racter which, doubtless, may be found 
elsewhere, but by no means developed 
in the same degree. Of all peculiari- 
ties imputable to Scotland, we know 
not any more extraordinary than that of 
the number and importance in society 
ofa certain class of lawyers, unexam- 
pled on this side of the Tweed. Every 
stranger at his first arrival in modern 
Athens must have been puzzled when 
he observed on brass door-plates the 
inscription W. S. under the household- 
er’s name, and probably he did not 
escape the irresistibly comic and quite 
novel information, that it stands for 
“wicked scoundrel ;” although, if he 
survives the violent convulsions of 
laughter which this fine stroke of ori- 
ginal humour must, no doubt, produce, 
he is at last kindly apprised that the 


initials mean “ writer to her majesty’s 
signet ;”” ulso, that oo-esses (such is 
Atheniau pronunciation) are ‘‘ members 


’ 


of the college of justice,” and a very 
consequential body in the northern me- 
tropolis. 

We believe no one will ascribe to us 
such an absurdity as to have asserted 
that consequential lawyers are not to be 
found in other places as well as at mo- 
dern Athens. In all ages and coun- 
tries (from old JEsop’s time down- 
wards), the character of lawyer seems 
to have exhibited the same component 
principles, which are as universally un- 
derstood as the properties of the square 
oreircle. Peter the Great’s opinion of 
the profession was the clearest and 
most decisive. Ile observed to a con- 
fidant whilst in England, that he was 
not aware of having more than four 
lawyers in his dominions (strange 
enough, certainly !), and as soon as he 
got home he would hang éwo of them. 
Maisrevenons! The remarkable phe- 
nomenon to which we intended to ad- 
vert consists in the degree of power, 
wealth, credit, and influence where- 
with it is the pleasure (or at least the 
practice) of Athenians to invest the 
Worshipful fraternity of o0-esses. Many 
people have contrived to live fourscore 


years without a physician; but no re- 
spectable native of Athens would be 
bold enough to maintain the possibility 
of living without the help of this opu- 
lent and learned body! In fact, oo- 
esses ave of such importance, that they 
all but supersede the aristocracy of the 
north, and frequently derive a better 
income from lauded properties not 
their own, than the legitimate lairds 
who nominally possess them. The 
riches of the country, the luxuries of 
life, the pomp and ostentation are, 
comparatively speaking, monopolised 
by this fraternity. Ilow marked is the 
difference betwixt an Athenian W. S. 
and a London attorney! The latter 
usually has his chambers in a dingy, 
tumble-down old inn of court, and, 
when not immediately armed with a 
mortgage deed, or a capias, he rather 
wishes to sink the profession ; but the 
W.S. unflinchingly parades it. 

Wandering, as a new-comer and 
stranger, through the streets of Athens, 
if you find yourself stationed before an 
especially handsome house, with bright- 
ly furbished windows, rich draperies, 
and pictures glittering on the walls ; 
if, moreover, it is near dinner-time, and 
you should espy at the kitchen fire a 
double roast, with a great number of 
“ ashets” set out ready for “ dishing 
up :”” lastly, if you remark at the door 
a Leith wine-merchant’s cart unloading 
fall hampers of claret and champagne, 
—no doubt all this may be notice- 
able at the domicile of a young bar- 
rister, or spendthrift laird, who is on 
the road to ruin,— but without look- 
ing for the brass plate, you might 
safely bet that the proprietor isa W.S., 
who lives merely as becomes a man of 
his ample fortune and resources. You 
do look at the door-panel, and hehold 
*“ Mr. Alexander Dundrum, W. S.,” 
blazoned ! 

But wherefore should the legal pro- 
fession, and particularly this branch of 
it (which resembles the brotherhood of 
attorneys in London), be so much ex- 
alted, and flourish so vehemently in the 
north? ere, the marked peculiarity 
of our elsewhere unparalleled common 
law affords reason sufficient for the ex- 
istence in the metropolis of at lease 
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6000 attorneys in full swing of practice. 
Our law, too, often creates the evils it 
professes to remedy, whereas at Athens 
the system is held to be comparatively 
immaculate. But setting these argu- 
ments aside, how comes it that by a 
nation celebrated for economy so much 
wealth is heaped on lawyers? We 
dare say there are many good reasons for 
this,—indeed, we ave firmly persuaded 
that every effect has a cause; although, 
at present, as on divers other occasions, 
we cannot satisfactorily explain it. 

As one method of cutting the knot, 
we should be disposed to say that the 
W.S. owes his diploma for import- 
ance and indispensability more to the 
prescriptive right of fashion than to 
any other assignable cause; and the 
maintenance of the right depends, of 
course, on his own individual sagacity. 
In former times, both sexes endured 
absolute bodily torture from the pecu- 
liar cut and texture of garments, with- 
out being able to say how the torturing 
fashion had originated, or wherefore it 
should be kept up; and people may, 
perhaps, consent to lose money as they 
before endured bodily pain, on sup- 
posed principles of fashion, which, 
when examined, will not hold together 
fora moment. And in both cases the 
endurance has continued, even though 
the “ principles” have been dissected, 
and found to be just as coherent as a 
soap-bubble. Every man possessed of 
heritable property begins the system of 
keeping a W.S. from the moment he 
takes possession of his estate; and, 
like the mill-horse in the circle, ac- 
quiesces in his fate, without reflecting 
whether the apparent spell may or may 
not be broken. This, moreover, he 
does with the full knowledge and re- 
collection ofa certain ruined laird’s old 
Joe-Millerian (though bitter) joke. 
He had “ tried all methods of expense, 
—had kept horses, hounds, &c., &e.; 
but to keep one Edinburgh writer was 
incalculably worse than all the rest.” 

As we have said, the plan is forced 
on the laird from the very outset. He 
cannot regularly obtain his property 
without formalities like those at the 
enrolment of a freemason, which una- 
voidably require the presence and sur- 
veillance of a grand master—c’est a 
dire, the W. S. And the ceremonies 
are always followed up by a luxurions 
entertainment at a first-rate hotel, to 
which all the world is invited, and 
where the W, 8S. officiates as vice- 
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president. Thus he is firmly established 
as prime minister to the laird of Dun- 
more or Clochnaboy, who must indeed 
be passing wise in his generation, if, 
henceforth, he ventures to take any 
step of importance without the inter- 
vention ofthe W. 8S. Indeed, it would 
be no easy matter to convince him of 
the possibility of doing so,—for he 
knows that all papers and parchments 
relating to his estates are in one of the 
grand master’s green boxes. This was 
indispensable on account of the ma- 
sonic formalities, but fashion wills that 
they shall remain there; and if the 
laird’s expenses happen to exceed his 
income, the charters, leases, &c., will 
often enough be called into professional 
requisition. Moreover, the extent of 
the W. S.’s activity and solid gain will 
augment in an exact ratio with the de- 
gree of his client’s indolence and mis- 
management. 

So power is conferred at the com- 
mencement, and the sagacity to increase 
and uphold it is rarely wanting. Llow 
such a fashion could ever have been 
established among people of the north, 
is a question which we have already 
confessed our inability to answer. It 
is needless to allege that attorneys in 
London are employed to transfer 
estates, and that they also have green 
boxes in which they keep title-deeds, 
and are persons of no little conse- 
quence, occasionally cheating their 
clients, and yet thriving in the world, 
getting seats in parliament, &c. Their 
authority is nothing; it is like a scep- 
tre of straw, compared with that of the 
worshipful order which we now com- 
memorate. Notwithstanding excep- 
tions and incongruities, which we have 
noticed in former papers, Athenians 
are proverbially wise and wary, and 
when upon their innate talents and 
prevalent disposition are engrafted the 
characteristic ¢raits which have in all 
countries marked the lawyer, no won- 
der if the very devil himself is hardly a 
match for the thorough-bred W. S. 
His dealings with his countrymen are 
examples of the diamond-cut-diamond 
system ; yet the twofold power of the 
lawyer is invincible, and clients are 
often enough cut into atoms,— dissol- 
vuntur tenues in auras! 

The methods by which the W. 5. 
keeps up his power, so long as he per- 
ceives that there is any substance left 
to work upon, are easily enough ex- 
plained. Probably he is himselfa re- 
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presentative of an old family whose ac- 
quaintance (setting aside the profession) 
is highly estimable. Moreover, there 
are certain points on which every 
Scotchman likes to be flattered: he 
takes no pride in downright avarice 
(unless half-crazy, like Lord Dremtan- 
ner); but he admires prudence and 
vood management, and the W. S. will 
at first smooth every difficulty. He 
will assure the laird that his views are 
always perfectly correct, and that with 
proper help from a man of business he 
will turn out a model of wisdom in the 
management of his affairs. In the 
course of years, however, it often hap- 
pens that this “ proper help from the 
man of business” is very often re- 
quired ; but the charge annually is 
very moderate. At length, so greatly 
have matters changed in this particular, 
that one figure more (a cypher only) in 
the first column becomes requisite ; 
and though the year's legal expense 
could formerly have been wound up 
for 40/., it now comes to 400/. All 
effects have their causes; but in a ra- 
pid sketch we must not venture on de- 
tail, and every case differs from an- 
other. A history in two volumes quar- 
to, or a cabinet library work in quar- 
terly volumes, to be completed in two 
years, on the rise, progress, and achieve- 
ments of the worshipful Orpen of 
W.S. S. is a desideratum which we 
cannot undertake to supply. 

The laird (we shall imagine a case) 
has in all matters of business trusted 
too much to the W.S. He has rela- 
tions whom he ought to help, and he 
does help them liberally, not guessing, 
till he proves it by bitter experience, 
that one cross word spoken in a mo- 
ment of irritation will efface from the 
mind all gratitude for benefits con- 
ferred, replacing rancour in its stead. 
He is a bon-vivant, perhaps, and in his 
cups authorises a highly valued friend 
to draw upon him for some thousands, 
writing his name across the paper in 
such a scrawl, that afterwards he knows 
not whether to acknowledge it for his 
Signature, or swear that it isa forgery. 
The W. 8. is ready to help him out of 
his troubles; he is like the Mephis- 
topheles of the plot, who both can and 
will work wonders, for a time. He 
how assumes the right of giving advice, 
Whether it be asked or not; and, 
though quite aware that the poor devil 
ofa laird will soon be swindled out of 
his whole substance, the W. S., at 
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every meeting, preaches up economy 
and prudence, and groans over the 
wickedness and folly of the world! 
And, whilst he himself cheats the laird 
by wholesale, he is triumphant and 
magnanimous in his exploits to shield 
him against petty deceptions practised 
in all other quarters, by factors, grieves, 
tradesmen, grooms, gardeners, forest- 
ers, land designers and drainers, picture 
dealers, even labouring hinds,and poor 
old women out of the neighbouring 
village gathering sticks and rushes. 
The W.S. is a terror to them all, and 
by this means proves beyond doubt his 
zeal in his client’s interest. Let it not 
be forgotten, however, that his great 
talents for detecting attempts at en- 
croachments, and abridging the sum 
total of tradesmen’s accounts, have in- 
duced the laird by this time, not merely 
to deposit all his title-deeds, but all 
his ready cash, in the custody of the 
graud-master, who allows four per cent 
interest, and is the medium through 
which all his client’s engagements are 
liquidated. This, forsooth, is an im- 
mense advantage--a saving both of 
money and trouble; and the lawyer 
does not mind the trouble—not he !— 
if allowed 2 moderate compensation 
for his labours. To the uninitiated it 
may seem strange that a system of this 
kind should be practicable, with re- 
spect to landowners at a distance from 
the metropolis; but the power of the 
Orver W.S.S., if not precisely ubi- 
quitous, has a wide range. Some of its 
brethren live in good style at Athens, 
though deriving their income from the 
Iiebridean Isles, or Orkneys; in nei- 
ther of which regions do they possess 
one acre of land! Occasionally, a 
grand-misier holds a character so high, 
that he is agent both for the dilapidated 
vendor and rich purchaser of an estate, 
and has acted for both families these 
thirty years. This is nice and critical 
work, but, with the help of good wine 
and whisky-punch, he gets through it 
admirably; retaining both clients until 
such time as the dilapidated gentle- 
man has nothing left, when he quietly 
shoves him aside to make room for 
“ his betters.” 

Possibly the reader may, by this 
time, have agreed with us in opinion, 
that Oo-esses are a remarkable race, 
well deserving to be described and 
classified. But there is great perplexity 
attending the classification, and what- 
ever divisions are formed require al- 
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most endless subdivision. The topic 
would have puzzled even the methodi- 
cal brain of the late erudite Sir John 
Sinclair. W.S.S. must be considered, 
firstly, with reference to their birth, 
education, and hereditary fortune; se- 
condly, their individual characters ; 
thirdly, the peculiar walk and range 
which they have chosen for themselves 
in the profession. Besides, they rank 
under the genus Writers (pronounced 
vreters), of which the W.S. is only a 
luminous species ; and, in order to treat 
the matter properly, every species ought 
to be particularised, because the history 
of one illustrates that of another. There 
are various classes and schools of 
writers-who have no right to the letter 
S. after the W.; and in Athens there 
are also solicitors, who on their door- 
plates blazon forth the letters S.S.C.: 
these being a clique, principally com- 
posed of the meanest, most villanous, 
and sordid miscreants on earth. No 
one article could reduce into lucid 
order such complex materials. We 
shall content ourselves with trying to 
illustrate the character of the “ tip- 
top” and gentlemanly W. S. in two 
or three of its more striking varieties. 
The reputation of the brotherhood, 
generally speaking, is not odorous ; 
they resemble those political ministers 
whose power, and mode of exercising 
that power, are both eminently dis- 
liked, though all the while they are 
treated with profound deference and 
submission. But look for a moment 
at that large, aristocratic, sombre, old 
house, in Square. It is the resi- 
dence of a W.S. of the highest rank, 
than whom no one is more devoted to 
his profession, yet no inhabitant of 
Athens is more universally and justly 
respected. With all this respectability, 
however, he has been sneered at by 
his brother-practitioners as a downright 
oddity ; iadeak, by his clients he is 
reckoned very odd: he presents an 
almost solitary exception to the rule 
by which W.S.S. are generally esti- 
mated. Ile began business as a cadet 
of a patrician family, with little capital, 
except that best of fortunes which con- 
sists in steadiness, self-control, and 
indomitable industry. Ile soon ob- 
tained clients, and determined that he 
would seek his own welfare solely in 
endeavouring to promote theirs. He 
formed to himself principles of right 
and wrong, from which no artifices or 
temptations could induce him to.swerve. 








Ile never was, nor will be, a fashionable 
W.S. Enter. the mansion, and in- 
quire for him; you will directly find 
there a pale-visaged, placid-looking, 
old man, now one of the wealthiest 
inhabitants of the metropolis, though 
on his professional character, with re- 
gard to the acquisition of that wealth, 
there exists nota blot. His long and 
lofty dining-rcom is his principal work- 
shop, or private study, where various 
writing-tables are allotted for different 
departments of business ; and, instead 
of books, are arranged along the walls 
countless green boxes, with the title- 
deeds and correspondence of his clients. 
Indications of eating and drinking there 
are none. Go into the library; you 
find it furnished in like manner, and 
occupied by his principal clerk: for 
the grand dignitaire, unless when en- 
gaged with clients, is always alone, 
and walks to and fro in his large room 
—the only mode of exercise he has 
leisure to indulge in. In this house 
there is neither time nor space for 
luxury. The whole “sunk story” is 
a region of junior clerks and appren- 
tices, with loads of green boxes and 
papers. We doubt if he has any 
kitchen, though probably there must 
be a wine-cellar; for we once dined 
with him on a single dish in a small 
back-parlour, and the old port was so 
recherché, that we regretted the non- 
appearance ofa third bottle. His fa- 
mily occupy the drawing-rooms and 
upper floors only. Conscious that a 
weight of responsibility devolves on 
him, that he must act virtually as stew- 
ard and banker for many people of 
property who rely on his assistance, 
he is indefatigable at his post. Inde- 
pendent almost from the outset, he has 
no wish for speculation, and is aware 
that, with tolerable prudence, his wealth 
must always augment. Irritable, it 
must be confessed, in temper, me- 
thodically austere in morals, and ab- 
horring needless expense, he is at the 
same time distinguished for sterling 
integrity and rigid honour; nay, in 
spite of the examples set by his order, 
has been known to betray humanity 
and goodness of heart. If his clients 
will pursue the road to ruin, it is not 
his fault; and if they cannot be stop- 
ped, he will rather part with them at 
once in anger, than profit by helping 
them on the way till they fall irreclaim- 
ably. This gentleman has no patt- 
ners, and, except in regard to the mere 
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copiatorship of deeds, he himself either 
traces or retraces, in his own slow, 
precise, formal hand, almost every page 
of the numberless law-papers, letters, 
and accounts, which pass through his 
office. 

With this W. S. you are safe; you 
have a slow but sure operator, who 
will not practise nor abet fraud or 
falsehood, but you have not a fashion- 
able agent. Within a few doors, how- 
ever, may be found one of the very 
first eminence, though it may cost some 
trouble to obtain an interview. This 
individual had a tolerable fortune be- 
fore commencing his professional ca- 
reer, therefore, perhaps, might as well 
have let it alone; and he was aided 
by powerful connexions. His multi- 
farious negotiations are carried through 
with astounding rapidity; and so te- 
nacious is he of his own importance, 
that, except in behalf of some leading 
clients, he will neither appear person- 
ally nor even take the trouble of writing 
with his own hand. The daily routine 
of business is, therefore, managed by 
proxies ; that is to say, by two nominal 
partuers, who are strictly under his 
surveillance. Wis own individual cha- 
racter remains meanwhile unimpeach- 
able, and the maxim, gui fucit per alium 
facit per se, is urged against him in 
vain. In no office is there sharper 
practice, whether against clients or 
new-comers, who have unfortunately 
(for themselves) fallen within the lash 
of the law; nor is any opportunity lost 
for the acquisition of solid pelf, on 
whatever conditions, if legally defens- 
ible. But whenever any foul work 
comes in the way—if, for example, the 
coup de grace is to be given to any 
client, formerly acknowledged as a 
benefactor, but now worked out — if 
the last portion of his hereditary acres 
is to be wrested from him by judicial 
proceedings, at the instance of his ci- 
devant protectors —if ultra-harsh mea- 
sures are to be taken with poor debtors 
willing but unable to pay, or any tricks 
of downright embezzlement are in con- 
templation, the great man of the firm 
keeps personally aloof. He is so much 
engaged with the Duke of A » Or 
Marquess of B » that he cannot 
be spoken with; or, if this excuse 
will not suffice, he is at his country- 
house, so ill of cold, or gout, or cho- 
lera (as the season may direct), that Dr. 
A— has enjoined him, on pain of 
death, to refrain from exertion, either 
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mental or bodily. Besides, the whole 
business that you came to inquire 
about has been already entrusted to 
Mr. Macsicker or Mr. Murdoch. In 
the former you meet an insolent, pam- 
pered bravo, whose effrontery knows 
no bounds as long as he believes he 
has the strong arm of the law held up 
betwixt him and your indignation. He 
is a downright scoundrel ; and, under 
the protection of his patron’s roof, will 
almost venture to tell you, though not 
ipsissimis verbis, that he considers it a 
duty to take every possible advantage, 
and cheat as often as he can. In the 
other partner you find a “ dotted, 
dozened,” deaf animal, who has, for- 
sooth, the reputation of being a sound 
lawyer, a skilful, cautious man; but is 
in such a state of real or pretended 
decrepitude that his hand shakes, and 
he lives, as it were, for no other pur- 
pose but to say, “Give us time; where’s 
the use of being in so violent a hurry?” 
So the head of the house has his “ cau- 
tious man,” to feel the way on every 
occasion; and his operative man, to 
cut and slash if battle has been re- 
solved on: whereas he himself remains 
invisible, but keeping a vigilant out- 
look on all their doings; and if any 
thing very atrocious has transpired, he 
may come forward and say, “I was 
ignorant of the steps taken in this 
business: though responsible for all, 
I cannot attend to minute details in 
every case. Macsicker is a very ho- 
nest, pains-taking man, but he has 
adopted an erroneous view of this mat- 
ter, and 1 have convinced him of his 
error ; which he is willing to apologise 
for, and set all to rights.” So he wards 
off and escapes personal attacks, and 
the business of the firm still rolls on 
pleasantly. 

However, all this might be equalle 
in London. Of Athenian W.S.S., 
your noblest specimen — such as can- 
not elsewhere be paralleled —is one 
who has got his name exalted as a 
leading member of a political clique (and 
almost every such performer has be- 
longed to the Whig department) ; one 
who makes speeches at public meet- 
ings—is reckoned a “* wise man of the 
East” by the majority of his friends — 
moreover, has a good share of aristo- 
cratic clients, not only among the 
Whigs, but Tories. But with one of 
this eminent class we are already, in 
some measure, acquainted. The reader 
may at least remember, that, four pages 
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ago, we stopped accidentally at the 
house of Alexander Dundrum, Esq., 
and could not help noticing its un- 
equivocal indications of comfort and 
luxury. We must improve, two or 
three shades, on the acquaintance thus 
commenced. The owner of the man- 
sion, according to a favourite phrase, 
is a person of “ gentlemanly manners 
and address,” his hair slightly tinged 
with gray,and his countenance wearing 
always an expression of calm intelli- 
gence and decision, which remains the 
same at jovial meetings, even after the 
fifth or sixth bowl of punch. Like a 
good commander in a difficult cam- 
paign, Dundrum knows tolerably well 
how to retain, under all circumstances, 
the most perfect self-possession and 
composure. 

But, then, the keeping up of con- 
nexions, and the giving his family, 
particularly daughters, a fair chance in 
the world, must no doubt be attended 
with considerable expense, which he 
himself does not like—no, not he— 
but he submits to it, and can amply 
afford it. All the goings on of his 
ménage are conducted with the utmost 
quietude and precision. When you 
dine with him, there is indeed consi- 
derable display ; ; but it is all accounted 
for on rational principles. For example, 
we have beautiful lamps, a beautiful 
plateau, and handsome service of plate ; 
for to many persons the sight of such 
things is cheering, and makes the heart 
glad —and he is a great fool who will 
not be glad whilst he can. Besides, 
Mr. Dundrum has some excellent rules 
in housekeeping, whether deduced from 
experience, or acquired from ancestors, 
it matters not. He very properly both 
despises and blames the vulgar system 
of wasting health, time, and money, 
by a succession of numerous dishes at 
dinner, His plan is to have little food, 
but let it be of the very best. Keep, 
moreover, a first-rate cook, which is 
an indispensable maxim of economy. 
You will never have your viands 
spoiled. And rather pay six guineas 
per dozen for wine which you can 
drink with entire satisfaction, than ad- 
mit into your cellar, even at the lowest 
rate, trash which at every glass reminds 
that your stomach will suffer more than 
your purse can gain or save. Conse- 
quently, our friend Dundrum’s veni- 
son, turtle, and turbot, are always 
“ prime ;” and his cellar contains only 
productions of the finest growths and 
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vintages that the world has exemplified, 
including an entire private cellar of an 
abbot at Wiirtzburg, who died in 1766, 
leaving a concealed vault full of old 
hock, which, in newspaper English, 
was being dug up when our friend (in 
1826) made a tour through Germany. 
He fortunately succeeded in purchasing 
the whole contents for 1004. 

We have said that Dundrum is 
looked upon as exceedingly wise ; and 
it is remarkable how easily very wise 
dicta find acceptation and take root in 
minds which have been rightly pre- 
pared for their reception through the 
genial medium of excellent wine, and 
which, without such preparation, would 
perhaps have remained as hard and 
impenetrable as marble. Be the cause 
what it may, every thing seems to 
prosper with our friend. Even the 
oddities and peculiarities of himself 
and family have a sort of respect at- 
tached to them. You will even hear 
of Dundrum boots, Dundrum shooting- 
jackets ; also Dundrum mantles, bon- 
nets, and wreathes of gum-flower. An 
Athenian W.S, may almost set up for 
a leader of ton; a kind of distinction 
which, we rather suppose, no London 
attorney ever dreamed of. Our friend 
has handsome daughters, who exhibit 
rather an odd cut and style of lacing 
in their corsets and dress altogether. 
It is rather too shewy, no doubt—at 
least, it would be thought so in other 
people—but to them it is very be- 
coming ; and, moreover, they always 
wear a very outlandish sort of Arme- 
nian or Turkish head-gear, which gives 
them somewhat of an impudent look : 
yet this also is becoming ; and ought 
not female attire to be pretty? Then 
he gives dancing assemblies in grand 
style, because it is a duty to allow the 
young people amusement occasionally 
and in moderation ; and you may see 
old Dundrum himself, wearing white 
silk hose, figure off in a country dance. 
In short, he is in all respects prosperous; 
and, as ‘already stated, is no less wise 
than merry. He has also dukes and 
earls on his list of clients; but it Is 
remarkable enough that, whilst by dint 
of sheer wisdom and superior t talents 
he thrives at this rate, almost all his 
clients, notwithstanding their solid 
acres and sounding titles, are embat- 
rassed ; and, when occasion permits, 
he is always ready in offering them 
good advice, which always proves m 
vain. Somehow or another, they are 
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in ednstait want of money: he is 
called on to find it for them, and does 
find it, though not without consider- 
ablé trouble, and not, of course, with- 
out calling into requisition enormous 
rolls of parchment, with complex ma- 
sonic formalities. 

Meanwhile Dundrum himself, in 
consequence of his admirable manage- 
ment, has always so much spare cash 
at command, that, whenever there is 
an attractive estate in the market, he 
must needs buy it as a good invest- 
ment, which will yield him better in- 
terest than Sir William Forbes’s bank ; 
and if there is any joint-stock company 
on the anvil, or other profitable specu- 
lation, no matter what may be the 
object — shoe-blacking, match and 
spunk making, pawnbroking — he must 
have a share in it. This is all emi- 
mently commendable—it is good to 
be at one and the same period rich, 
merry, and wise; but let a few years 
pass away, and there comes a change. 
By that time the young ladies, with 
their Armenian caps, have got hus- 
bands and families ; but the husbands 
are poor, and require loans to go on 
with, The lands that were purchased 
at a low price fall still lower in value, 
aud cannot be sold again except at a 
great loss. They do certainly yield 
interest for the money, but otherwise 
are far from being so convenient as 
Sir William Forbes’s bank, Acres pro- 
duce trees, grass, oats, and cabbages ; 
yet do not always supply the means 
of one’s cheques being honoured. They 
are a sort of safe strong-box only. 
Unfortunately, too, it happens that our 
Wealthy W.S. has not moved alone in 
these speculations. He had not quite 
enough of money, but required a few 
thousands to eke out the price, in 
order to make sure of the golden op- 
portunity. At that time, such was the 
flourishing state of his reputation, that 
within a week he could have com- 
manded a “ few thousands” each from 
twenty or thirty different friends. Such 
advantages were used, of course, though 
hot without due caution. But, as we 
have said, a change comes at last—a 
pecuniary crisis, the most formidable 
of all crisises, when every one who has 
a claim on another for money enforces 
it to the utmost, and every one who 
cannot stand a “run” is overturned 
and trodden in the mire. 

This, indeed, is alarming. Your 
W.S., numero A. 1., though not gifted 
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with that enormous sagacity for which 
some have given him credit, has yet 
clearly enough seen the storm coming, 
and endeavoured to provide against it, 
but in vain. The days of prosperity, 
when he could have raised the wind 
from all quarters, are gone, and are 
succeeded by days in which, from all 
quarters, he is called on to pay. His 
grand mansion, in a new square (far 
superior to that in which we first found 
him), has been recently completed, and 
fitted up for a permanent residence, 
with a degree of luxury and minute at- 
tention to comfort, such as no reign- 
ing prince would ever dream of. It is 
hard, no doubt, to be under the neces- 
sity of leaving it ; but habits of luxury 
have not seriously injured the nerves 
of the North Briton. On the contrary, 
he seems to take matters with the 
greatest coolness. Ile has ascertained 
his fate, and knows that he must go ; 
but he communicates this fact to no 
mortal. He gives a grand entertain- 
ment, for the sake of broaching the 
old abbot of Wiirtzburg’s cellar on the 
very day preceding that on which he 
has determined on making his final 
exit from the Athenian stage. The 
venison is superb, the port and claret 
excellent (of the hock we need say 
nothing); and next day, before his 
guests have recovered from eflects 
which the abbot’s beverage has pro- 
duced on them (they not having been 
accustomed to wine three hundred years 
in bottle), our hero is off in a hackney 
coach to the house of a friend in 
“ Southside ;” and thence he walks, 
with portefeuille under his arm, to the 
residence of another, whom, for the 
first time, he makes a confidant, and 
who drives him in his own tilbury to 
a distant station, where he afterwards 
joins the mail. Place outside or inside, 
provided he gets on, ’tis all the same 
to him. The contents of his portefeuille, 
though in small bulk, will produce 
20,000/. in almost any part of the 
globe. Besides, a stock of plate, and 
other valuables, has already preceded 
him on his way to the continent, or 
perhaps to the “ new world,” where, 
under a feigned name, our friend is 
soon flourishing again among the 
wealthiest, whilst his clients, friends, 
and dependants, are left to ruin, 
poverty, and dismay. 

It is remarkable, that although some 
bruit is at first caused by Dundrum’s 
disappearance, yet so well has he ma- 
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naged, that you rarely hear one harsh 
word uttered against him. His clerks 
and immediate representatives, when it 
no longer answers any purpose to say 
that he has “ gone over to Fife, and 
will return in a day or two,” of course 
acknowledge that he has abdicated ; 
but they add, it is for the praiseworthy 
purpose of avoiding needless worry and 
expense. Ilis affairs will soon be 
wound up, and landed property sold, 
when every demand will be satisfied in 
full. So the uninitiated have hope at 
all events, and on this hope they live. 
The wiser, who know the world better, 
see through the fallacy, and quietly 
resign all expectations. Need it be 
added that payment never comes, or 
that the land, having been purchased 
with borrowed money, serves only to 
repay such loans as were secured by 
mortgage ; also, that for most of his 
debts there is no security whatever ? 
Yet scarcely can you hear his name 
mentioned with any degree of con- 
tumely and opprobrium ; for, observe, 
the associations connected with his 
memory, as an actual member of 
society, have always a preponderance 
of the dulce. As long as he continued 
personally on the field, all turned out 
well ;—it was not until after his absence 
that suspicions arose of even a single 
screw being loose. During his active 
career, he was surrounded by all the 
advantages which wealth can bestow, 
and convivially shared them with his 
neighbours. Those admitted to the 
sphere of his friendship also enjoyed 
his pictures and statues (for Dundrum 
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was a connoisseur): they lived on ve- 
nison and claret, breathing an atmos- 
phere of pine-apples and attar of roses, 
Ilis remembrance, therefore, cannot be 
detestable ; it is rather odorous, and to 
be cherished. He never did, and never 
will, exhibit himself in the pitiable 
situation of a defaulter, struggling, but 
in vain, to meet the claims on him; 
and for this plain reason, that instine- 
tive selfishness being always his para- 
mount and only principle, he cared 
not a rush whether claims against him 
were met or not, provided his individual 
welfare and comfort were secured. 

So much for a politician of the order 
W.S.S. We had intended, in the next 
place, to exhibit a soi-disant saint of 
the fraternity ; one who is generally 
found with a large Bible open before 
him, or a bundle of religious tracts, 
although the ink is not yet dry in the 
pen with which he has directed a 
“ charge of horning” to be issued 
against some unfortunate victim ; and 
we believe him to be much more 
worthy of notice than those already 
introduced. The extent to which, with 
a impunity, and a changeless, 

razen face, he has carried on the 
trade of pillage and extortion is pro- 
bably unexampled, even among “his 
order.” Nor is there the slightest risk 
that, like Dundrum, he will rush into 
over speculation, and break down. 
But, unconsciously, we have spun out 
this paper to such length, that further 
specimens of the genus Oo-ess must be 
deferred to some other opportunity. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF OUR LAST PARISH MINISTER, 


BY HIS OWN 


INTRODUCTION BY OLIVER YORKE, ESQ, 


We do not intend to usher in a short 
and simple tale by a long preface. We 
must mention, nevertheless, that the 
writer of the following recollections is, 
next to the minister himself, one of the 
most influential men in the parish; 
and having necessarily, from his voca- 
tion, accompanied his reverend pas- 
tor in almost every incident and acci- 
dent of his life, he must be well ac- 
quainted with the character and pecu- 
liarities of the holy man he delineates. 
The precentor of the parish in Scot- 


PRECENTOR. 


land, we may observe, for the informa- 
tion of our English readers, is the liv- 
ing and combined personification of 
both clerk and organ in this country. 
He unites in his single person, on the 
principle of economy, the labours of 
one and the music of the other, Ge- 
nerally, moreover, he is the parish 
schoolmaster, and the session clerk, 
—extracting bad teraper and ignorance 
from the posteriors of the urchins of 
the parishioners, and certificates of 
births, and baptisms, and marriages 
from the records of the parish. Though 
pluralists are generally forbidden in the 
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laws of the Scottish church, the rule is 
in the present instance supposed to be 
“ more honoured in the breach than in 
the observance.” Be it as it may, we 
have made careful inquiry as to the 
morals and manners of our musical 
correspondent, and find the leading 
persons in the parish unanimous in 
speaking of him as a worthy and unas- 
suming man,—rather too fond of the 
Jast minister, and by no means over- 
attached to his more modern and out- 
wardly accomplished successor. It is 
reported that his voice and physiognomy 
have materially altered for the worse 
since the departure of his revered mi- 
nister; and there is also a strong de- 
sire in the congregation that he should 
be allowed to retire on an annuity, for 
various reasons. ‘The supreme eccle- 
siastical authorities had allowed certain 
hymns, or paraphrases of Scripture, to 
be introduced into the psalmody of the 
church, in addition to the metrical 
version of the psalms generally used ; 
but the innovation, as most innova- 
tions deserve, met with strong opposi- 
tion from the elder clergy, who con- 
tinued to adhere exclusively to the ve- 
nerable psalms, and was attended to 
by the younger clergy alone, who 
liked the smoother songs of Logan, and 
Ilume, and Watts. Our precentor 
was taught to believe, by his departed 
minister, that the innovation was tanta- 
mount to heresy; and when the new 
clergyman gave out a paraphrase, and 
most of the hearers opened their books 
at the place, our venerable precentor 
invariably turned to the corresponding 
psalm ; and often, if the paraphrase 
was of a cheerful tone, and an air of a 
similar character required, he would 
begin a penitential psalm, and start a 
most wailing minor. Thus, one day 
the preacher gave out these words of 
the fortieth paraphrase, as we hear :— 


‘A day of feasting I ordain, 
Let mirth and song abound ; 
My son was dead, and lives again, 
Was lost, and now is found.” 


These words were very suitable after 
the sermon, which was on the joy ex- 
perienced at the recovery of the prodigal 
son; but the precentor, implacable in 
his prepossessions, turned to the for- 
lieth psalm, always as obedient as con- 
science would allow, and _ willing, 
therefore, to give the number, if not the 
words, and began Dundee, a plaintive 
minor, with these words :— 

VOL. XVI, NO. XCIII. 
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“With silence I as dumb became, 
I did myself restrain 

From speaking good ; but then the more 
Increased was my pain.” 


The minister bit his lips, and looked 
unutterable things; the old elders, 
agreeing with the precentor, smiled 
solemnly ; and thecongregation coughed 
their organs into singing order: more- 
over, he persisted in reading the psalm, 
line by line, which the modern portion 
of the congregation bitterly complained 
of; but which, after all, we think, from 
once having heard the practice, had a 
fine effect, especially as the line was 
chanted in the key-note, rather than 
read, in the way of our English clerks. 
We do not set ourselves up as judges 
of the merits or demerits of these and 
sundry other peculiarities. We were 
convinced that these do not detract 
from the veracity and integrity of the 
man, and as it is these qualities we in- 
quired after, we feel it our duty to re- 
gard his above-mentioned failings as 
irrelevant in the present case. We 
have been much edified by the packet 
of papers transmitted us from the 
parish school-house ; and being strang- 
ers, as our readers well know, to all 
selfish feeling, we cannot but give our 
readers the pleasure we ourselves have 
derived. Oxiver Yorke. 


School-room, parish of Muirland, N. B. 
August 1, 1837. 

My dear Sir,—Being much edified 
by many of your valuable and interest- 
ing lucubrations, in our vacations, and 
other hours of withdrawal from the din 
of my pupils, and, between ourselves, 
the no less discordant din of our new 
minister’s congregation, I thought in 
my mind, as 1 was one day pacing up 
and down my school-room, that I 
ought to make some effort to recom- 
pense you for the profit and pleasure 
which Recrna has often afforded me. 
*¢ To do good, and to communicate” is 
a scriptural maxim, which, as our late 
minister (I am no papist, else I would 
add, quiescat in pace) used to observe, 
was not restricted to the kingdom of 
Mammon, but extended to that of 
poetry, and politics, and literature, and 
morality ; and, by way of enforcing 
this, many a time did he appeal to his 
parishioners, as to their universal use 
of the proverb, “ ae guid turn deserves 
anither,” and their application of it to 
all purposes, from those of the washing- 
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day to those of the “ flittin time.”* IT 
cannot make you any pecuniary re- 
compense, for two reasons,— first, I 
have not the wherewithal,— and, se- 
condly, you would reject alike the pea- 
sant’s brass and the prince’s gold, when 
presented by way of remuneration, 
having set before you nobler and better 
objects. But noting that nothing de- 
lights you more than the records of de- 
parted worth, and the contributions of 
living genius, and, certified by fifty 
years’ experience that my statement is 
the exhibition of the former, if my pen 
be not that of the latter, I resolved, after 
grave consideration, to transmit you, 
at due intervals, a few of my hoarded 
mementos of that simple and holy man, 
the Rev. Cameron Cargill, parish mi- 
nister of Muirland, N.B. Moreover, 
I was strongly inclined to believe that, 
if so goodly and learned, and withal 
devout, a man as Father Prout could 
exist among the abominations of the 
Beast of Rome, the seal and remnants 
of which I do abhor, yea, thoroughly 
and heartily abhor, it would be a still 
fairer character, and a still more in- 
teresting biography to your readers, 
which all the natural good qualities of 
Prout, regulated by a pure and scrip- 
tural faith, produced in the case of that 
beloved father and friend of our parish, 
Cameron Cargill. Our parish is of 
very great extent, and though the po- 
pulation be scattered, it is rather nu- 
merous. Dissent has made but little 
progress, though its partisans were wo- 
fully busy. There is just one dissent- 
ing meeting-house, the minister of 
which, before the outbreak of the late 
Voluntary war, used to be invited oc- 
casionally to the hospitalities of the 
manse. Ie is still a mere stripling, 
and between him and his people there 
is a wondrous reciprocity. He starves 
their souls, and they starve his body ; 
and by these, and such like inter- 
changes of offices and actions, they 
keep each other in tolerable coun- 
tenance. The sermons and the salary, 
as our late minister used to remark, in 
his easy moods, belong to the same 
family, being evident off-shoots of Pha- 
raoh’s lean kine, The preacher was a 
lean, gaunt personage, whose very 
countenance and opening of his mouth 
did more to drive the people back 
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again to the parish church than any ar- 
guments that churchmen might em- 
ploy. Ile had, nevertheless, an amaz- 
ing gab-gift, acquired at the dissenting 
academy by dint of daily drilling in 
extempore, i.e. ex-sensible, speaking ; 
and, in virtue of this advantage, com- 
bined with a Stentorian voice, he was 
able to do by mere vocal powers what 
others not equally endowed did by ar- 
gument and eloquence. The next vi- 
sitor, and more frequent, because more 
beloved inmate of the manse, was the 
Rev. Mr. Philipson, the minister of a 
small episcopal, or English, chapel, the 
few worshippers of which were mainly 
the descendants of two or three English 
families that settled in the parish after 
the times of trouble in 1670. He was 
a fellow-student with our parish mi- 
nister at college, and had contentedly 
settled down in this sequestered dis- 
trict, “ passing rich on forty pounds a- 
year.” Ile was a far more amiable 
man than the Voluntary spitfire occa- 
sionally found in his company ; was 
very attentive to his flock ; and, though 
not so deeply read in the great truths 
and doctrines of the Bible as our late 
parish minister, he was yet a wonderful 
instance of the sweetening and moral- 
ising power of Christianity. More- 
over, he was a stanch Tory and Con- 
servative, and in this coincided fully 
with Mr. Cargill, who thought that a 
Whig, in the Melbourne and Russell 
definition of the term, could not be a 
good Christian, or a good citizen; 
and, when speaking on politics, always 
expressed it his belief that the Whigs 
were the offspring of the giants before 
the flood, and connected with the 
Hittites, and Hivites, and Canaanites, 
and others who vexed the land, and 
who were had in detestation from the 
days of Horace, when the great lyrist 
expressed his opinion of them in these 
terms, 


“* Odi profanum vulgus et arceo,” 


down to those of the no less ce- 
lebrated OLiver YorKE, whose month- 
ly cannonade is enough to crush all 
the vermin at once. Moreover, as we 
shall see in the sequel, the English and 
the Scottish ministers differed on some 
minor points only, and agreed on all 
great principles. Between ourselves, 


* Our Scottish countrymen being in the habit of ‘* moving” often; and, more- 
over, having few movables, use a poetical figure for a transference of goods and 
selves from one house to another, and call it “ flittin”—i, ¢., flight, or flit.—O. Y. 
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Sir Oxrver, his clerk, or the man of 
amens, as the parishioners called him, 
and your humble servant, the parish 
church precentor, have still more se- 
rious quarrels. We two, the most so- 
norous individuals in the parish, had 
one day a terrible fight about a cir- 
cumstance which, as my class of 
Grecians call it, will form an episode 
at this place. Two Highlandmen, who 
had come down from the upper coun- 
try, entered the English chapel on a 
Christmas morning, and seated them- 
selves in the best pew in the chapel. 
The organ, which was only a barrel 
one, was playing, and the people were 
chanting one of the psalms; when the 
only man of property belonging to that 
persuasion, who came from a distance, 
entered the humble chapel. The wor- 
thy clerk came from his desk to open 
the pew-door, and, instead of leaving 
off the chant, in which the congrega- 
tion were engaged, he prolonged it in 
these words, addressed to the two 
kilted savages that sat in the cloth- 
covered pew, “ Rise, up, good men, 
and l-e-e-e-t in Mr, Pe-e-e—ter— 
s-0-0-0-n, of Pe-e-e—tar—ty.” The 
Highlandmen, never having heard an or- 
gan in their whole life, and, moreover, 
remembering that the bagpipe, the only 
approximation to it, Was more asso- 
ciated with dancing than with worship, 
looked at the clerk perfectly petrified, 
shrugging their shoulders, and, as 
courteously as they could, declining 
the request. The clerk continuing 
more urgent in signs and winks, the 
oldest of the two went up to him and 
whispered, * It’s a shame 0’ you to ask 
me afore sae many folks. I’m no 
hand ata’. Ask Donald, wha’s up at 
the top o’ the pew; he’s clever at the 
fit; I’ve seen him trip off Tulloch- 
gorum like an elfin on an arrow head.” 
The unsuspecting Highlandmen fancied 
that the organ and the clerk invited 
them to dance, and it was only after 
some remonstrance and explanation 
that they consented to remove to an- 
other seat. This affair bitterly vexed 
the clerk, and that same evening he 
came down to the school-room, and 
fell foul of me, accusing me of having 
sent two Highland savages to interfere 
with the worship. I explained to him 
my utter ignorance of the whole trans- 
action ; but I took care to add my tes- 
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timony against the real cause of the 
occurrence, the “ kist o’ whistles.” I 
said that an organ, which was only a 
civilised bagpipe, and a minister with 
his sark outside,* were enough to make 
all the Highlands rise up, and _ pro- 
fanely dance. This put the poor clerk 
clean out of temper, and he instantly 
began a fierce philippic against our 
simpler national psalmody. He espe- 
cially awoke my wrath, by telling me 
that the reason why we had not organs 
in our churches was that the presbytery 
would not allow them, and instanced 
a decision in a late case. I knew, 
from the information of our minister, 
that there is no law against the intro- 
duction of organs in the established 
church of Scotland ; and that the only 
reason of their being kept out is the 
good sense and piety of the people, 
combined with an almost universal ac- 
quaintance with psalmody. The case 
he quoted against me was that of a 
parish church in one ofour large cities, 
where a few great folks, conscious of 
their own inability to praise God, got 
a substitute introduced, in the shape of 
an organ, with the full concurrence of 
the clergyman of the parish. A few of 
the venerable worshippers in the aisle, 
well versed in the wrestlings of the co- 
venant, were awfully scandalised, and 
marched in a body, aged and discreet 
women as they were, to the assembled 
presbytery, and lodged a complaint. 
The reverend court were obliged to 
take up the accusation much against 
their will, as more than two parishion- 
ers, unexceptionable in character, had 
laid the subject before them; and as 
there were no precedents for the charge, 
though no law against it, they decided 
that, “as a few weak sisters were of- 
fended, it became a Christian duty to 
remove the organ, or at least to shut its 
mouth.” It was, you see, the good 
sense of a pious remnant that removed 
the organ, and not, as the clerk as- 
serted, the arbitrary feat of the presby- 
tery. 
Never did the pencil of the carica- 
turist exert its energies to better effect 
than on the occasion of the learned 
doctor leaving his would-not-be-organ- 
ised parishioners for another living. 
The clever artist sketched the worthy 
doctor in his clerical robes, bending 
down under the weight of a large 


* The Scottish clergy wear black academic gowns only, the surplice being unknown 
among them, and, as the present case, identified with the shirt outside.=0,. Y. 
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barrel organ on his back, with his face 
toward the new, and his back toward 
the old, parish,—the right hand thrown 
behind him, in the act of communicat- 
ing a rotatory impulse to the handle, 
and, as the inscription intimated, 
screwing out of the box the well-known 
air, “ Ill gang nae mair to yon toon.” 

This is a digression in my narrative ; 
but my anxiety to let you London 
folks into the whole state of the parish, 
induced me thus to turn aside. 

The third, and not least important 
personage was Sir William, the laird, 
and the patron of the church. He was 
very intimate in the manse, as the mi- 
nister was very frequently at * the 
house.” lle was an easy sort of coun- 
try gentleman, never in bed on the 12th 
of August, and never out of his pew in 
the parish church ; hospitable ; a con- 
stant resident, unless when he went up 
to the General Assembly as representa- 
tive elder; and exceedingly beloved 
by all his tenantry : in fact, Sir William 
was as beloved a laird as Mr. Cargill 
was a parish minister. 

The only other component parts of the 
parties at the manse were “ the lady,” 
the minister’s wife, and handsome 
daughters, and occasional visitors,—-and, 
universally, your humble servant, the 
precentor, schoolmaster, and session 
clerk—* tria juncta in uno.” 

Our late parish minister, it is unne- 
cessary for me to inform you, though 
only twelve months in heaven this day, 
was in all respects a man of the olden 
time. The contour of his coat,— the 
silver buckles on his knees and shoes, 
—the lappels at his waistcoat,—the 
keen gray eye peeping out from below 
his bushy eyelids,—the enunciation of 
sermon and saying,—the tout-ensemble, 
—announced to your view a man of 
the olden time—a Covenanter of the 
seventeenth century on the basis of a 
Christian of the first. A faith that 
could not be overcome, a firmness that 
belonged to the martyr, and an affec- 
tionateness that is found rarely save in 
woman, were the stamina of his lofty 
character. There was no leaven of 
sourness, nor Pharisaical ostentation,— 
nothing of the verbiage that is now sub- 
stituted for religion, or the cant that 
flutters on the lips of many with whom 
Christianity is a thing to be talked of, 
not to be preached. Frequently, after 
the solemnities and services of the sanc- 
tuary, the episcopal, dissenting, and 
parish ministers were wont to meet to- 
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gether, and spend the remainder of the 
hallowed day in edifying and religious 
intercourse, your obedient servant never 
absent. These good men shewed what 
that meaneth, “ the Sabbath was made 
for man, not man for the Sabbath,” by 
devoting its chief part to the edification 
of their respective flocks, and the re- 
mainder of the same to their own 
prayerful and Christian improvements. 
Mr. M‘Glosse, the dissenting minister, 
and Mr. Philipson, his episcopal bro- 
ther, had met at the manse to dinner 
one fine summer evening, when Mr, 
Cargill, awfully vexed—a very unusual 
thing —entered with a young clergy- 
man, who had that day been doing 
duty for him, having been recently ad- 
mitted to orders. 

“ Sad mismanagement, Mr. Mit- 
chell—very sad. Hem! Your senses 
must have been left behind you in the 
divinity hall.” 

* T hope no accident has occurred,” 
said Mr. Philipson,—‘“ at least no 
serious one.” 

“* Better make no inquiries,” whis- 
pered I; “‘ a whole congregation, from 
the laird downward to the minister's 
beadle, clean put out.” 

The pale face and woful looks of the 
young preacher told too distinctly to 
the guests that some mishap had most 
unluckily befallen him. One thought 
that he had broken down, and earned 
that most odious name in the vocabu- 
lary of the north, a “ sticket minister ;” 
another thought he had been preaching 
heresy, and stood a strong chance of 
being hauled up; and a few thought 
the “ tongues” had broken out, either 
in the pew, in the pulpit, or, perhaps, 
in both. 

“ Nothing amiss, I hope, Mr. Car- 
gill?” inquired Mr. Philipson. 

“ Nothing now, sir; it’s all over 
now; but, believe me, the kirk bell 
never summoned a congregation to so 
extraordinary a scene.” 

“A hard run for it,” said I, “ as ever 
I witnessed.” 

**¢ Muckle cry, and unco little woo’!” 
added Mrs. Cargill. 

“© Memoria augetur colendo,” replied 
Mr. Mitchell; the almost petrified 
preacher looking more like an antedi- 
luvian fossil than a living tenant of this 
world. ‘ My memory is not inherently 
bad ; it is want of practice.” 

** But what is the cause of all this 
emotion ?” asked the two ministers, as 
Mr. Cargill had just retired. 
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Being myself, as I told you, the very 
oracle of the parish, next to the minis- 
ter himself, I laid before them the phe- 
nomenon in all its details, in these few 
words. 

*¢ The young preacher who officiated 
this morning is a protégé of the laird 
himself, and is promised the living on 
the death of Mr. Cargill. He entered 
our parish pulpit for the first time this 
morning, and went through the prayers, 
praises, and scripture lessons of our 
Scottish service with great ease and 
propriety, with the single exception 
that he gave the fine broad @ in Abra- 
ham, and other Hebrew words, a soft, 
Anglicised pronunciation, as in fate, 
instead of its legitimate sound, as in 
father. Being the schoolmaster of the 
parish, I felt that these things came 
within my province. Just before the 
sermon, the preacher gave out a psalm 
of uncommon length; but I addressed 
myself to the singing of it with great 
energy, thinking that the preacher had 
but a short sermon, and necessarily re- 
quired a long psalm. But what was 
my amazement at seeing the beadle, 
pale-and wistful, come into the church, 
just as I was at the last verse, and, 
going up to the pulpit, whisper some- 
thing to the clergyman! I at first 
thought some accident had happened ; 
but, on seeing the preacher himself de- 
scend from the pulpit, and dash out 
like an arrow, I fancied he had either 
been taken ill, or that Janet M‘Ivor, 
noted in the parish for witchcraft, had 
charmed away his senses. The psalm 
was done, and the pulpit empty for at 
least five minutes; when, by and by, 
Mr. Cargill was seen, clearly wofully 
perplexed, to leave the pew, and, after 
putting on his gown and bands, ascend 
the pulpit, and begin, ‘ Let us pray.’ 
He continued a long extempore prayer, 
evidenily against time, casting out a 
most wistful look after the symptoms of 
the returning clerical fugitive. The 
young preacher arrived at length, but, 
unfortunately, unseen by his senior 
brother in the pulpit ; who, wearied, 
closed his prayer, and gave out another 
psalm. After he had done so, his eye 
at last caught the person of the breath- 
less young minister, standing at the 
foot of the pulpit-stairs; and, giving 
place to him, with an ill-restrained 
‘bad luck to you!’ allowed his 
locum tenens to give out his text. I 
now saw the whole thing. The poor 
young man had forgotten his sermon at 
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the manse, and, in the excitement, for- 
gotten the place in which he had de- 
posited it; and his hard run and 
breathless search was for the recovery 
of his mislaid manuscript. He was 
evidently wofully put out,—for he gal- 
lopped over the discourse as if it had 
been for a wager, and landed at the 
conclusion of his peroration precisely in 
twenty minutes. At the end of the 
service, the preacher was congratulated 
by many of his friends, not on the ex- 
cellence of his discourse, but on his 
narrow escape. One old woman, who 
sat on a three-legged stool in the mid- 
dle aiske—one of the Zoilus tribe in 
petticoats — whispered to the minister, 
as he passed from the vestry, ‘ A bon- 
nie sermon that o’ yours, raiverend 
sir.’ Delighted with any thing like a 
symptom of satisfaction, Mr. Mitchell 
inquired of her what part seemed to her 
most interesting. ‘ The text, sir,’ ad- 
ded the dry critic to the confounded 
orator. Others of the audience whis- 
pered, the sermon was not worth so 
much stir after we heard it; but our 
minister himself gave him the unkind- 
est stab of all,—* There was one good 
passage in your discourse, Mr. Mitchell.’ 
‘ What was that?’ added the preacher, 
evidently expecting some consolation 
after the various innuendos he had heard. 
‘ Your passage from the pulpit to the 
vestry,’ replied the old man, with that 
dry humour which was peculiar to him.” 

“ No wonder that the young man 
came to dinner as pale as a ghost, after 
such shuttlecock treatment,” said Mr, 
Philipson, after hearing my narrative. 

Mr. M‘Glosse, the dissenting minister, 
was about to say something smart on 
the subject, when Mr. Cargill and the 
young clergyman entered and seated 
themselves to dinner. After the so- 
lemn grace with which the venerable 
pastor prefaced his meals, wherein he 
remembered the wants of all as well 
as his own, the guests partook of the 
plain, but plentiful hospitality of the 
manse. 

“Do you not think,” said Mr. 
M‘Glosse to Mr. Mitchell, as he took 
wine with him, “ that the extempore 
plan is far better than your paper plan? 
Had you been of the dissenting interest, 
no such misfortune could have possibly 
occurred. The lights might all be ex- 
tinguished in my chapel, but my ser- 
mon would go on; or all my notes 
might be consumed on Saturday night, 
but my preparation would be the same. 
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In short, an extempore plan is a sort 
of insurance against accidents and 
omissions of whatsoever kind.” 

“A good memory,” said Mr. Mit- 
chell, “is no doubt a sort of insurance 
against the accidents you have men- 
tioned.” 

* Ay, ay, Mr. M‘Glosse,” added our 
parish minister; “ but such an insur- 
ance demands too often an amount of 
assurance that trenches often on the 
category of impudence. Moreover, 
though this extemporaneous practice 
insures against fire and great-coat 
pockets,” casting a good-humoured 
glance at Mr. Mitchell, * it barely 
insures against the utterance of non- 
seuse, and such like untaxed cheap 
and penny-cyclopedia knowledge.” 

* That's rather high church cri- 
ticism, Mr. Cargill,” replied the dis- 
composed Dissenter: “ I do not ex- 
actly enter the pulpit and speak out 
unpremeditated matter. I take care 
to cover with well-digested manuscript 
at least a sheet of paper for every 
sermon.” 

* 1 am thinking,” said our minister, 
“ it will be a sheet of genuine foolscap 
you hebdomadally cover— eh ?” 

* Don’t be too sharp,” added the 
Episcopal minister ; “ he buys regular 
wrapping-paper, the matter and the 
materials keeping each other in tune ; 
so that the three characteristic ingre- 
dients in the meeting, the paper, the 
pay, and the preaching, amalgamating 
together, constitute one homogeneous 
product, denominated penury.” 

“ There is more sourness than sense 
in these retorts,” said the Rev. Mr. 
M‘Glosse. “It is not light preparation 
that is requisite for a sermon of at 
least one good hour and a half by the 
pulpit sand-glass. You may write 
down twenty minutes’ reading with 
great ease ; but ninety minutes’ speak- 
ing is not the fruit of nothing.” 

* You are aware,” said Mr. Cargill, 
“there are two ways of ascertaining 
things,—there is measure and weight, 
In Cambridge they sell butter by the 
yard ; in this parish by the weight. 
Now it requires three yards of Cam- 
bridge butter to make one pound 
weight of good Muirland ; and, in the 
same way, it may demand three hours 
of your elocution to convey as much 
solid and instructive sense as we con- 
vey in thirty minutes, It is not quan- 
tity, but quality, that makes an effect- 
ive sermon. Some preachers move 
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right onward to the Q.E.D. with an 
accuracy and a clearness that carry the 
whole audience with them en masse, 
and yet never exceed three quarters ; 
which I think constitute the 


* Certi denique fines 
Ultra citraque quos rectum consistere 
nequit.’ 

There are other preachers who resemble 
spinning dervishes performing a variety 
of graceful, but dreadfully monotonous 
gyrations, and part from their people 
without having been made the chan- 
nel of one important idea during the 
hour and a half they have occupied.” 

“Do you not think, Mr. Cargill, 
that the extempore plan of preaching 
is the most natural, as well as the most 
popular. The ancient orators, Demos- 
thenes, and Cicero, and Eschines, were 
not in the habit of reading their ora- 
tions. The apostles and early preachers 
never read. The most celebrated French 
and Roman Catholic orators never read ; 
and still the great bulk of the people 
are attached to the extempore method.” 

“ All this is very true; and cer- 
tainly, notwithstanding a joke or two, 
it is, when rightly managed, the most 
powerful and impressive. But it is a 
well-known fact, that almost all the 
preachers you have mentioned, in hea- 
then or more recent times, the Apostles 
excepted, who enjoyed inspired guid- 
ance, were in the habit of carefully 
writing out and condensing their 
thoughts in powerful and expressive 
periods, and then committing them to 


the tablets of memory, and throwing 
forth 


‘ The thoughts that breathe and words 
that burn’ 
among the combustible materials ofa 
popular auditory, who could not resist 
being carried along by orations that, 
to the precision of the severest study, 
added the intense feelings and kin- 
dlings ofextemporaryaddress. Between 
the eloquence of these men, and the 
eloquence of a modern dissenting 
pulpit, there is about as great differ- 
ence as between the golden vein of 
Burke, or the classic speeches of Pitt, 
and the slipslop of Mr. Superficial 
Spring Rice, or the feminine pulings 
of the Cupids and Apollos of Lord 
Melbourne’s cabinet. The orators of 
Greece and Rome were, like their own 
statues, the Apollo Belvidere, or other 
masterpieces by Apelles, Praxiteles, 
and Parrhasius; our modern Seceder 
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and Independent effusioners, like the 
stucco imitations carried on the shoul- 
ders of Italian boys in the streets of 
London: and an ancient Ciceronian 
or Demosthenian oration, like the Par- 
thenon of Athens, or the temple at 
Ephesus, Parian marble ; but a modern 
dissenting discourse, like the meeting- 
house in which it is uttered, brick and 
mud. But comparisons are odious.” 

«“ But,” added Mr. M‘Glosse, “ we 
have not the time to devote to the pre- 
parations of the pulpit, which these 
men enjoyed for the preparations of 
the rostrum.” 

“ Right true,” rejoined Mr. Philip- 
son; “ but we should add to this the 
wise and Christian reflection, that in 
such circumstances boasting of equality 
is not convenient. But I must refer to 
our excellent landlord and parish mi- 
nister for his opinion on the present 
and past state of the British pulpit, in 
the most catholic sense of the word, 
whether in an English cathedral, a 
Scottish parish church, or a dissenting 
chapel. It is my impression that there 
isa real falling off in pulpit oratory of 
the present day.” 

“T think,” said Mr. Cargill, “ there 
is more of a business style in our mo- 
dern sermons ; and that if there be not 
so much of transcendant eloquence, 
impetuous and irresistible, there is 
more of that, perhaps, which comes 
home * to every man’s bosom and 
business’—always excepting hour-and- 
a-half unstudied harangues by our dis- 
senting brother, * rudis indigestaque 
moles.’” 

“ But is it not rather unaccountable,” 
said Mr. Philipson, “ that with a sub- 
limer field, more overpowering mo- 
tives, and pledged assistance from 
above, our modern sermons should 
be so much below the orations of 
antiquity ?” 

“ A great deal of the truth of this 
reflection arises from our fallen and 
erring nature,” replied Mr. Cargill. 
“ Adduce money, honour, or prefer- 
ment as the motive, and wings are 
added to eloquence, and thousands 
bow before its power; point to un- 
searchable riches, unfading honours, 
eternal glory, and most men, having 
little relish for these things, are inca- 
pable of emotion ; so that a preacher’s 
motives, if more powerful, are more 
remote. Demosthenes, telling the Athe- 
nians that the Macedonians were march- 
ing down upon their city, awoke wife, 
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and husband, and child to instant 
battle ; but a preacher, it may be with 
equal eloquence, warning an audience 
that Satan, and death, and judgment, 
and eternity, far more solemn realities, 
were gathering upon them, wrings out 
of Mammon’s children only, ‘ Time 
enough: a little more sleep and a 
little more slumber.’ But there are 
instances on record of effects pro- 
duced from the pulpit equal, if not 
superior, to any achieved from the 
rostrum. I quote one from the cele- 
brated Massillon, which for nervous 
and earnest simplicity is unparalleled. 


““« Je suppose que ce soit ici notre 
derniére heure i tous, que les cieux vont 
s’ouvrir sur nos tétes, que le temps est 
passé et que l’éternité commence ; que 
Jesus Christ va paraitre pour nous juger 
selons nous ccuvres, et que nous sommes 
tous ici pour attendre de lui l'arrét de la 
vie ou de la mort éternelle. Je vous le 
demande, frappé de terreur comme vous 
ne seperant point mon sort du votre, 
et me mélant dans la meme situation ou 
nous devons tous paraitre un jour de- 
vant Dieu notre juge ; si Jesus Christ, 
dis-je paraissait des a present, pour faire 
la terrible separation des justes et des 
pécheurs, croyez-vous que l« plus grand 
nombre fut sauvé? Croyez-vous que le 
nombre des justes fut au moins égal a 
celui des pécheurs? Croyez-vous que 
s'il faisait maintenant la discussion des 
ceuvres du grand nombre qui est dans 
cette église, il trouvait seulement des 
justes parmi nous? En trouverait-il un 
seul?’ 

“ The effect of the conclusion of this 
passage,” continued the minister, ‘* was 
Instantaneous and tremendous. An au- 
dible demonstration arose from every 
part of the audience, indicating that 
the arrow had hit. But having de- 
voted some time to the study of pulpit 
oratory, let me submit a sketch histo- 
rical on the subject ; and in the mean 
time, Mr. Mitchell, I beg to drink to 
you in the old proverb, ‘ May the 
corbie soon craw o’ the tap o’ your 
kirk.’” 

“ A caul arms-fu’ to you first,” Mr. 
Mitchell,” subjoined Mrs. Cargill, evi- 
dently implying that the young preacher 
niust get a church before he may expect 
one of her daughters. 

“ Among the early preachers that 
arose about the Elizabethan era, there 
were a few of singular power. At that 
period the intellectual might of Eng- 
land seemed to have broken forth, as 
the first-fruits of the emancipation of 
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the Bible and its truths from the ty- 
ranny of Rome. Bishop Jewel was a 
man of very great powers, and of great 
learning. is celebrated sermon, 
preached at St. Paul’s Cross, in which 
he challenged all the bishops and 
priests of the Popish communion to 
produce one decisive testimony, out of 
any noted writer in the first six cen- 
turies after the birth of Christ, in fa- 
vour of the most destructive tenets of 
the Romish church, made a strong im- 
pression, and was deservedly popular. 
As a controversialist, he is clear, and, 
what is less frequently exemplified, 
charitable. is protegé, Hooker, the 
son of poor parents, surpassed the 
Bishop of Salisbury in all that con- 
stitutes mind and eloquence and theo- 
logical accomplishment. In the writ- 
ings of this great man there is displayed 
a chastity of feeling, and notwithstand- 
ing many involved and rather intricate 
passages, of style also, that places him 
high in the estimate of every Christian. 
Tlis ¢ Ecclesiastical Polity’ is a monu- 
ment of erudition and argument, second 
only to Butler’s ‘ Analogy.’”’ 

“ Are you not forgetting, Mr. Car- 
gill,” whispered the Episcopal minister, 
“that looker is the great champion of 
Episcopacy ?” 

“ So amazed am J,” added Mr. 
M‘Glosse, “ at the eulogium of our 
parish minister on a rigid prelatist, 
that I would not mind lodging an ac- 
cusation before the Presbytery of the 
bounds, or at least sending forth a 
fama clamosa against his soundness.” 

*« T have learned long ago to revere 
learning and respect piety, whether it 
appear in a surplice or a Geneva gown,” 
was the reply of Mr. Cargill. * And as 
to the rigidness of Hooker’s Episcopal 
notions, I must confess I never detected 
it. He is not in any part of his splendid 
work the assailant—he is merely the 
apologist; and herein lies the strength 
of all he adduces, that he never once 
pushes his argument too far. The 
whole tendency of the * Ecclesiastical 
Polity’ is to demonstrate that Episco- 
pacy is noé unscriptural —that it is nod 
more open to objections and inconve- 
niences than Presbytery and Inde- 
pendency. For my part, no defender 
of the Church of England ever made 
so powerful an impression on my mind. 
All subsequent defences have been but 
ginger-beer and soda-water pops in 
comparison. Ilis matter is always 
weighty, aud his words generally plain 
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and well chosen. At times he throws 
out passages that have never been sur- 
passed. The following extract from the 
* Ecclesiastical Polity,’ book i. p. 158, 
Dobson’s edition, is magnificent :— 

‘« « Now if nature should intermit her 
course, and leave altogether, though it 
were but for a while, her own laws; if 
those principal and mother elements of 
the world, whereof all things in this 
lower world are made, should lose the 
qualities they now have ; if the frame of 
that heavenly arch erected over our 
heads should loosen and dissolve itself; 
if celestial spheres should forget their 
wonted motions, and by irregular volu- 
bility turn themselves any way as it 
might happen; if the prince of the 
lights of heaven, which now as a giant 
doth run his unwearied course, should, 
as it were through a languishing faint. 
ness, begin to stand and to rest himself; 
if the moon should wander from her 
beaten way, the times and seasons of 
the year blend themselves by disordered 
and confused mixture, the winds breathe 
out their last gasp, the clouds yield no 
rain, the e:rth be defeated of heavenly 
influence, the fruits of the earth pine 
away, as children at the withered breasts 
of theiv mother no longer able to yield them 
relief, what would become of man himself, 
whom these things do now all serve?” 

“ Exquisite extract!” exclaimed Mr. 
Philipson. 

** Prodigious memory !” added Mr. 
M‘Glosse, “ to treasure up such clish- 
maclavers.” 

“The conclusion of the first book of the 
‘ Ecclesiastical Polity’ is equally great: 

“« « Of Law there can be no less ac. 
knowledged, than that her seat is the 
bosom of God, her voice the harmony of 
the world, All things in heaven and 
earth do her homage ; the very least as 
feeling her care, and the greatest as not 
exempted from her power. Hoth angels 
and men, and creatures of what conii- 
tion soever, though each in different sort 
and manner, yet all with uniform con- 
sent, admiring her as the mother of their 
peace and joy.’” 

“A rank Tory notion!” exclaimed 
the Voluntary stripling, M‘Glosse : “it 
has more of politics than poetry.” 

** No doubt about its Toryism,” re- 
plied our parish minister; “ Toryism 
is the texture of creation — that com- 
bination of checks and counterchecks 
which, whether applied to the physical, 
the moral, or political world, is the 
elixir in which peace, and power, aul 
happiness, can be conserved. But | 
must not. turn aside to answer such 
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jabbering. It is enough to say, on this 
subject, that there is more marrow in 
either of the passages I have repeated, 
than in all the /unatic lucubrations of 
the ‘ Eclectic,’ ‘ Congregational,’ and 
‘ Evangelical’ together, during their 
past and present nonage.” 

“ Jeremy ‘Taylor was great in pulpit 
eloquence,” added Mr. Philipson : 
“he is uncommonly rich and full, 
even to overflowing. He tells nothing 
which he does not enhance in the 
channel. Being a bachelor, not by 
choice, but necessity (casting a signi- 
ficant glance at the oldest daughter of 
the minister), I was delighted by the 
following quaint, but pleasing and 
tender, sketch of marriage :— 

“¢In Christo et ecclesia that begins all ; 
and there is great reason it should be so, 
for they that enter into a state of marriage 
cast a die of the greatest contingency, 
and yet of the greatest interest, in the 
world, next to the last throw of eternity. 
Life or death, felicity or lasting sorrow, 
are in the power of marriage, * * * 
Man and wife are equally ‘concerned to 
avoid all offences of each other in the 
beginning of your conversation. Every 
little thing can blast an infant blossom ; 
and the breath of the south can shake the 
little ringlets of the vine, when first they 
begin to curl like the locks of a new- 
weaned boy ; but when, by age and con- 
solidation, “they stiffen into hardness of 
stem, and have, by the warm embraces 
of the sun and the kisses of heaven, 
brought forth their clusters, they can 
endure the storms of the north, and the 
loud noise of a tempest, and rs never 
be broken ;—so are the early feelings of 
marriage, watchful and observant jealous 
and busy, inquisitive and careful, and 
apt to take alarm at every unkind word. 
* * * A husband’s power over his 
wife is paternal and friendly, not magis- 
terial and despotic. His dominion is as 
the soul rules the body, for which it 
takes a mighty concern, and uses it with 
a delicate tenderness, and cares for it in 
all contingencies,’ &c. ec.” 


“ Beautiful !” said Mrs. Cargill, as 
she retired from the drawing-room. 

“ Very fair,” said Mr. M‘Glosse, 
“ considering the age in which Taylor 
lived ; but, after all, there is too much 
of carnal diction, and too little of spi- 
ritual argument. 

“ Our dissenting brother,” replied 
our parish minister, “ is of opinion 
that, in order to be ripe in faith, one 
is required to be raw in wit. For 
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my part, I think that as the Israelites 
spoiled the Egyptians, and dedicated 
their golden trinkets to the purposes of 
religion, so should we empty language 
and history and poetry of their varied 
stores, and consecrate all to the service 
of Christianity. 

“ Barrow was one of the most 
eminent and able men of his day. 
When presented to the mastership of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, vacated by 
Dr. Pearson for the bishopric of Chester, 
the king observed that he had pre- 
sented that day the ablest scholar in 
England. To great perspicuity of mind, 
he added great warmth of heart, bring- 
ing to hear on the elucidation of his 
subject all the clearness resulting from 
the deepest intimacy with mathematical 
pursuits, and all the unction imparted 
to his nature from sequestered com- 
munion with God, insomuch that his 
sermons have been frequently recom- 
mended to the study of the aspiring 
orator, as models of penetrating ana- 
lysis and prosecution of thought through 
all its doublings to the intended result. 
He brings the matter so thoroughly 
home, that each of the audience seems 
to hear the preacher address him, ‘ I 
have a message from God unto thee.’ 
Ilis practice is precisely what he en- 
joins in these words :— 


“* General declarations against vice 
and sin rouse men to consider and look 
about them ; but they often want effect, 
because they only raise confused appre- 
hensions of. things, and indeterminate 
prepensions to action ; the which usual. 
ly, before men thoroughly perceive or 
resolve what they should practise, do 
decay and vanish. As he that cries out 
‘ Fire!’ doth stir up people, and inspireth 
them with a kind of hovering tendency 
every way, yet no man thence to pur- 
pose moveth, until he be distinctly in- 
formed where the mischief is ; so, till we 
distinctly know where our offences lie, 
we scarce will effectually apply ourselves 
to correct them.’ * 


“1 know not whether I can fairly 
introduce the immortal Chillingworth 
as a pulpit orator. His ‘ Religion of 
Protestants a Safe Way to Salvation,’ 
is an immortal work. Of this distin- 
guished divine Lord Clarendon ob- 
serves, ‘ He was a man of so great a 
subtlety of understanding, and so rare 
a temper in debate, that as it was im- 
possible to provoke him into a passion, 


* « Duties of Parochial Clergy,” p. 31. 
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so it was very difficult to keep a man’s 
self from being discomposed by his 
sharpness and quickness of argument.’ 
The philosopher of Malmesbury says 
it was currently said of Chillingworth, 
at Cambridge, that ‘ if the great ‘Turk 
or the devil were to be converted, he 
would do it.’ And Locke, a far 
higher authority in mind and mo- 
rals than Hobbes, writes, that ‘ for 
attaining not only perspicuity, but 
right reasoning, I should propose the 
constant reading of Chillingworth.’ 

3urnet was a constant preacher, not 
only when he was known merely as 
the minister of Saltoun, but even when 
he was elevated to the bishopric of 
Salisbury. After these men and others 
of their day had been gathered to their 
fathers, we are introduced to the reign 
of Tillotson, and Atterbury, and Sher- 
lock, who did not inherit the exuberant 
imaginations and erudite resources of 
their more illustrious predecessors, but 
imparted an elegance and a delicacy 
of style to the truths of Christianity 
unusual at the period in which they 
flourished. These preachers have taken 
their place—and it is a high one—in 
the roll of sermon writers ; and whether 
we regard the pointed polish and grace- 
fulness of Atterbury, or the transpa- 
rency of Tillotson, or the stamina of 
Sherlock (unhappily, not always scrip- 
tural), we must give England and 
Episcopalians no smalt credit for their 
pulpit. Porteus was a_ respectable 
preacher, with few claims on posterity ; 
his portrait and his voice ought to ac- 
company his sermons. Ilorne shewed 
that piety is not always the attendant 
on intellectual power, but that it may 
subsist independent of it. [orsley was 
the very personification of intellect,— 
terse, sinewy, varied, learned, and 
conveying the impression that he was 
born a bishop every inch of him. His 
meetest representative of the present 
day in bearing, but scarcely in talent, 
is the Bishop of Exeter.” 

“ You have omitted one great name ; 
your favourite, Butler.” 

“ Mighty,” replied our minister, 
“ beyond all comparison ; but he was 
scarcely a preacher. What is remark- 
able, his sermons are vastly below his 
magnificent ‘ Analogy.’ His powerful 
metaphysics, entering into the very 
areana of the creation — his knowledge 
of the three great provinces of the Al- 
mighty, creation, providence, and reve- 
Jation, clear as if he had lived within 
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the heart of each, and watched their 
footsteps and their harmonies since 
first they appeared on the stage of the 
world and acted in the sight of men — 
his depth of thought, as if a plumb-line 
longer than is generally vouchsafed to 
humanity had been put into his hand 
—his penetrating views, as if eternity 
had no curtain, infinity no veil, and 
the Eternal no covering of thick dark- 
ness,—all combine to mark out Butler 
as a phenomenon—a Newton in the 
moral world. Paley has excellent ser- 
mons. His ‘ Natural Theology’ and 
his ‘ Evidences’ are in their way most 
effective. Plain and plodding, he fur- 
nished evidence that tells from its own 
weight, and not from any adventitious 
colouring.” 

“ You have dilated richly to our 
edification,” subjoined Mr. Mitchell, 
the young preacher, “on the English 
pulpit; we should feel in no little de- 
gree edified by a few of your ripe cri- 
ticisms on our Scottish preachers: at 
least, if | correctly interpret the mind 
of our friends.” 

* Well said!” replied all. 

** Not forgetting the Erskines, and 
the great heads of the Burghers in this 
land,” added M‘Glosse, ** who were 
shining lights in their day, and not 
trammelled by the technicalities of a 
Church Establishment.” 

“* We wish,” replied Mr. Philipson, 
“no intermixture of politics with our 
pulpit history. For my part, I think 
the Dissenters most hopelessly over- 
come by political theories, instead of 
being, as once they boasted, pure, spi- 
ritual, and aloof from the world. Mr. 
Cargill, your great good health, and 
many acknowledgments for your im- 
partial analysis of our English pulpit.” 

* No sectarianism, I trust,” replied 
our minister, “shall ever jaundice my 
vision. I admire the English establish- 
ment—its prebendal stalls, into which 
genius can retire to feed its giant 
strength—its splendid encouragements 
to high theological attainments, and its 
moderation toward those who differ 
from it: but, mind you, because I 
love, I would scrape off the fungous 
excrescences ; raise its laborious cu- 
rates; and I would have yourselves 
to do so, and thereby save your altars 
from the polluting contact and Grecian 
paws of Joseph lume. Pity the two 
ecclesiastical establishments are not 
more intimately acquainted with each 
other!” 
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“There is a growing intimacy,” 
answered the Episcopalian minister ; 
“and, by and by, I hope to see myself 
jn your pulpit, and you in mine.” 

“ Worse deeds have been perpe- 
trated,” said Mr. Cargill. 

Here the Dissenting minister laid 
his head backward, and, lifting up his 
eyes till the white only appeared, and 
elevating his gaunt hands, muttered 
something about forgetting the olden 
testimony, the abominations of prelacy, 
and sundry other ejaculations. 

“ But,” continued our minister, “ I 
think it must be profitable, if, after 
having reviewed the mailed warriors 
of the cross raised up in the ‘ sweet 
south,’ we take a glance of the ‘ noble 
army of martyrs,’ and ‘ goodly fellow- 
ship of ministers,’ claimed by the land 
of mountain and of flood.” 

“Tam sure,” said Mr. Philipson, 
“that eloquence as genuine, and piety 
as unfeigned, and learning as great, 
have existed, and do now exist, in 
many of the pulpits of the northern 
establishment, as in any of those of the 
southern.” 

“T am overpowered,” continued our 
minister, “even in my gray hairs, when 
feeling is colder at its fonts, and sensi- 
bility less keen, at the recollection of 
the noble and the eloquent men that 
adorned the earlier eras of our Jeru- 
salem, and the sad declensions that 
have since taken place. I dare not 
critically analyse the testimonies and 
the discourses of those ancient wor- 
thies, for my strength, your patience, 
and the time of both, would fail; but 
I cannot but allude to them. Their 
characters are beautifully summed up 
and embalmed in the striking words of 
John Howie, the writer of the original 
preface to the ‘ Scots Worthies.’ 

““* Were it possible,’ says this good 
man, ‘that our reformers and late mar- 
tyrs, who are entered in among the glo- 
rious choristers in the kingdom of hea- 
ven, singing their melodious songs on 
harps about the throne of the Lamb, 
might have a furlough for a short time, 
to take a view of their apostatising 
children, what would be their concep- 
tions of these causes of defection! For 
if the innocent Hamilton, the godly 
Wishart, the apostolic Knox, the elo- 
quent Bullock, the worthy Davidson, 
the courageous Melville, the prophetic 
Welch, the majestic Bruce, the dignified 
Ilenderson, the renowned Gillespie, the 
learned Binning, the pious Gray, the la- 
borious Durham, the heavenly minded 
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Rutherford, the faithful Guthries, the 
diligent Blair, the heart-melting Living- 
stone, the religious Wellwood, the or- 
thodox Brown, the zealous Cameron, 
the honest-hearted Cargill, the sympa- 
thising M‘Ward, the prayerful Reden, 
and the steadfast Renwick, were filed off 
from the assembly of the first-born,’ 
&e. &e. 
* Quid Pandione restant nisi nomen 
Athenee.’ 


“ The extract I have furnished you 
from Howie is a body of accurate and 
admirable criticism. The courageous 
Melville, on being introduced to the 
king as part ofa deputation from the 
General Assembly, made the following 
bold and eloquent address : 


««¢ This is not a time to flatter, but to 
speak plainly ; for our commission is 
from the living God, to whom the king 
is subject. Sire, we will always humbly 
reverence your majesty in public, but, 
having opportunity of being with your 
majesty in private, we must discharge 
our duty, or else be enemies to Christ. 
And now, sire, I must tell you, that 
there are two kingdoms — the kingdom 
of Christ, the church, whose subject 
King James VI. is, and of whose king- 
dom your majesty is not a head, nor a 
lord, but a member. The wisdom of 
your council is that you may be served 
with all sorts of men, that you may come 
to your purpose ; and because the mi- 
nisters and Protestants of Scotland are 
strong, they must be weakened and 
brought low, by stirring up a party 
against them: but, sire, this is not the 
wisdom of God, and His curse must light 
upon it.’ 

“ Much of this Christian and faith- 
ful appeal is fitted to instruct the cabi- 
net of our own day, as well as that of 
James VI. 

“ In Ilamilton, another of the holy 
band, there was that in his eloquence 
which reflected the character of the 
man, sincere and unfeigned, full of 
good sense, combined with affectionate 
appeals to the hearts of his people. 
Ile was the first Scottish martyr: 


“©¢ What is it to say that Christ died 
for thee? Verily it is, that thou should- 
est have died perpetually, and that 
Christ, to deliver thee from death, died 
for thee, and changed thy perpetual 
death into his own death. For thou 
madest the fault, and he suffered the 
pain; and that for the love he had to 
thee before thou wast born.’ 


“ Such is a specimen of his simple 
and scriptural statement. But I come 
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down nearer the times in which we 
live, when the English tongue became 
more refined and expressive ; and 
among those misjudged and miscon- 
strued children of the covenant, we 
find orators of masculine and glowing 
eloquence. I see the works of Alex- 
ander Henderson on the library shelf: 
hand him this way, Mr. Mitchell. 
Hiear these magnificent words, ad- 
dressed to the Commons of England : 


« € Nor is it unknown to this honour- 
able and reverend audience what errors 
and heresies in doctrine, what supersti- 
tion and idolatry in worship, what usurp- 
ation and tyranny in government, what 
cruelty agi 1inst the souls and bodies of 
the saints, have been set on foot, exer- 
cised, and executed, for many genera. 
tions, and now of late by the Roman 
Church ; all which we hope, by the 
blessing of God upon this work, shall 
be brought to an end. Had the Pope of 
Rome the knowledge of what is doing 
this day in England, and were this cove- 
nant written on the plaster of the wall 
over against him, where he sitteth, Bel- 
shazzar-like, in his sacrilegious pomp, 
it would make his heart to tremble, his 
countenance to change, his head and 
mitre to shake, his joints to loose, and 
all his cardinals and prelates to be asto- 
nished.’ 


“ Such is a specimen of the digni- 
fied Henderson. I question ifa hap- 
pier thought, couched in more felicitous 
terms, is to be found in the records of 
modern eloquence. Nothing is over- 
strained, nothing weak: it is like the 
man, undaunted and solemn.” 

“ T have heard much of Gillespie,” 
said Mr. Philipson; “are you ac- 
quainted with his writings? Ilis letter 
to the General Assembly has some fine 
passages.” 

“ Tere he is—the renowned Gil- 
lespie ;” taking a venerable volume, 
with brass clasps, from a peculiar 





in the bookcase. 


*** Neither is there need of Lyncean 
eyes; for, if we be not poreblind, it 
cannot be hid from us what doleful and 
disastrous mutation, to be bewailed with 
tears of blood, hath happened to the 
church and spouse of Christ in these 
dominions. Her comely countenance is 
miscoloured with the fading lustre of 
the mother of harlots ; her shame-faced 
forehead hath received the mark of the 
beast; her lovely locks are frizzled with 
the crisping pins of anti-Christian fash- 
ions ; her chaste ears are brought to listen 








to the friends of the great whore, who 
bring the bewitching loctrine of en- 
chanting traditions ; her dove’s Ss eyes look 
pleasantly upon the well-allured harlot - 
her sweet voice is mumming and mut- 
tering some missal and magical liturgies; 
her fair neck beareth the ‘halter -like to. 
kens of her former captivity, even a bur- 
densome chain of superfluous and super. 
stitious ceremonies ; ler undefiled gar- 
ments are stained with the meretricious 
braverie of Babylonish ornaments, and 
with the symbolising badges of con. 
formity with Rome ; her harmless hands 
reach brick and mortar to the building 
of Babylon ; her beautiful feet with shoes 
are all besmeared, whiles they return a 
pace in the way of E gypt, and wade by 
the polluted banks of Popery. Oh, trans- 
formed virgin! whither is thy be ~auty 
gone from ‘thee ? Oh, forlorn prince's 
daughter : how art thou not ashamed to 
look thy Lord in the face? Oh, thou 
best-beloved among women! what hast 
thou to do with the inveigling appurte- 
nances and habiliment of Babylon? 


“In this plaintive and affecting re- 
monstrance there is all the exuberance 
of Jeremy Taylor, with the polish ofa 
later and a more refined age. The 
minister that could write and preach 
an expostulation so touching and so 
chaste, is worthy of a place by the 
side of Hooker. He, at least, shews 
that our Scottish mind is not like our 
Scottish soil, sterile and unproductive. 
Genius has internal fires and food by 
which it is warmed and fed, and can, 
therefore, live alike on the banks of 
the Ganges and amid the snows of 
Labrador. 

* Rutherford must be familiar to 
you all —the favourite of the Scottish 
patriarch, and, next to the Bible, the 
nursery Of Scottish piety. lis pen 
was dipped in the fount of Heaven's 
purest love. FTlis words breathe sweet- 
ness. All in Rutherford’s heart was 
adoring gratitude and love, and all his 
inimitable letters contain is the bloom 
of his own rich feeling: 


‘© *T will shew you a privilege that 
others want, and which you have in this 
case. Though the word of God be writ- 
ten for the instruction of all, there are 
some chapters and promises written in 
an especial manner, which would never 
have been yours if you had had = 
portion in this world as others. Read 
these, and think God is like a friend, 
who sendeth a letter to a whole house 
and family, but who speaketh in his letter 
to some by name that are dearest to him 
in the house,’ 
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«“ Another holy and noted name is 
Binning. An old writer records his 
opinion of this preacher in these 
words : 


«*The subjects he discourses on are 
handled with such a pleasant and profit- 
able variety of thought and expression, 
that the hearer is taken with it as if he 
had never met with it before. He knew 
how to bring out from his store ‘ things 
new and old ;’ the old with such sweet- 
ness and savour, that it seems still new ; 
and the new, so as to retain its first 
sweetness and never grow old.’ 


“Tt is, in fact, the distinguishing 
trait of the pulpit eloquence of Bin- 
ning, that a richness and variety of 
expression unknown in the north, and 
rarely illustrated in the south at that 
period, pervades, with peculiar unction, 
all the fragments he has left behind 
him. It would be endless to quote at 
any length from his beautiful frag- 
ments. The following is uppermost 
in the records of my memory : 


“Herein is the vast difference be. 
tween God’s glorifying and sanctifying 
of us, and our glorifying and sanctifying 
of Him. He calls things that are not, 
and makes them to be; but we can but 
call things that are. God’s glory is 
creative, ours declarative. ‘This, then, 
is the proper work that man is created 
for: to be a witness of God's glory, and 
to give testimony to the appearances and 
outbreakings of it in the ways of power, 
justice, mercy, and truth.’ 


“We must give one other speci- 
men of this truly accomplished pulpit 
orator ; a specimen soothing to the 
troubled spirit, and fraught with con- 
solation to the troubled in heart: 


“*We cry, Abba, Father. This is 
much for our comfort, that, from whom- 
soever and whatsoever corner in the 
world prayers come up to God, they 
cannot want acceptance ; all languages, 
all countries, all places, are sanctified by 
Jesus: so that whosoever calls on the 
name of the Lord, from the ends of the 
earth, shall be saved. And, truly, it is 
a sweet meditation to think, that from 
all the ends of the earth the cries of 
souls are heard; that, though we under- 
stand not one another, yet we have one 
loving and living Father, who under- 
standeth all our meanings: and so the 
different languages and dialects of this 
world make no confusion in heaven, but 
meet together in His heart and affections, 
and are as one perfume, one incense, 
sent up by the whole Catholic Church 
here scattered upon the earth.’” 
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“ You cannot forget the sweet and 
apostolic Leighton,” added Mr. Phi- 
lipson, the episcopal minister; ‘ so 
meek, and withal so eloquent.” 

“He was an apostate!” exclaimed 
M‘Glosse. “ He left the fane of his 
fathers!) But, perhaps, I should say 
nothing; for he only left one establish- 
ment for another—a lesser Babylon 
for a greater.” 

** Hie was a holy man,” replied our 
parish minister; ‘and if the established 
churches are the nursing mothers of 
such sons, our dissenting friends had 
better either rejoice or hold their 
tongues. Leighton was possessed of 
exquisite taste, a contemplative mind, 
and a soul imbued with the very es- 
sence and spirit of the Gospel. We 
do not find in his writings overwhelm- 
ing bursts of oratory, or passages of 
dazzling splendour; but we find many 
—very many—that come warm from 
a holy heart, and give strong indica- 
tions, from the perfume they breathe, 
that their great original is from on 
high. The archbishop combines the 
richness of Taylor without his redund- 
ancy; the theology of Owen, without 
his diffuseness ; the taste of Binning, 
with a richer vein; and the piety of 
Rutherford, without its occasional con- 
ceits. The day is fast passing away, 
wherein the mere party in theology 
with which distinguished piety and 
great talent are associated, shall be re- 
garded as a drawback on real worth; 
and the men who profess in this nine- 
teenth century, over thirty years of 
which my gray hairs have accompanied 
me [here the venerable man lifted up 
his eyes to heaven, and added, “ The 
God that fed me all my life long !”] 
to be amazingly liberal are, in this 
matter, the rankest bigots. I hail re- 
ligion, and talent, and integrity, in 
Churchman or Dissenter, in Whig or 
Tory, and assign it its meed of ac- 
knowledgement; but your Whig rulers 
and parasites determine every thing, 
not by eternal and immutable prin- 
ciples, but by the party in which they 
find it. A-scribbler of doggerel rhyme, 
born and accoucheured in the premier- 
ship of Melbourne, and in the O’Con- 
nell interest, would evoke from the 
gallant premier, 


*O Fortunatam natum, me consuli vatem!’ 


while a poet indeed, attached (as every 
real poet must be) to Toryism, and 
born (as every real poet must be) 
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during the rule of Tories, would be 
branded as a poetaster, and consigned 
by the Mecznas of our day to a garret. 
Any liberality but Whig-Radical, Po- 
pish, and Dissenting! for, of ali cant- 
ing, the cant of liberality in these 
men’s mouths is the most odious. 
Leighton was of no party but the party 
of the apostles and reformers, and [ 
desire to recall the good man’s me- 
mory, and the great man’s worth, in 
the light of heaven and in the glow of 
unfeigned love.” 

““ M‘Lauren was a wonderful man,” 
added the episcopal minister. “ He 
had much of Leighton’s sweetness.” 

“ Very true,” said our minister ; 
“ but it is remarkable, that he never 
wrote more than one sermon that has 
been entitled to the garland of endur- 
ance. It has been accounted for in 
this way; for I never can admit that 
the one splendid composition is not 
his own. His masterpiece is ‘ On 
glorying in the cross of Christ.’ On 
this splendid subject it is evident he 
has concentrated all his powers; and, 
doubtless, I would rather be found 
distinguished with M‘Lauren for one 
first-rate composition, than with thou- 
sands of our day who descend to pos- 
terity amid loads of paper and print, 
and quietly submerse their memories 
in the waters of Lethe. But there are 
other two able compositions of this 
writer — his ‘ Essay on Prejudices 
against the Gospel,’ and ‘ The Sins of 
Men not chargeable on God,’ distin- 
guished for great power. I must give 
you a specimen: hand me that small 
volume from the third shelf of the 
library. 


‘* « Notwithstanding the gloomy aspect 
of Christ’s death, it would discover such 
transcendent majesty as would make all 
the glory in the world lose its relish 
with us: we should see the awful frowns 
of justice; but these frowns are not at 
us, but at our enemies, our murderers 
—that is, our sins. The cross shews 
Christ pitying his own murderers, but 
shewing no pity to ours. We see the 
majesty of eternal justice tempered with 
the mildness of infinite compassion. 
There death doth appear in state, as the 
executioner of the law; but there, also, 
deprived of his sting with regard to us. 
There, also, we hear the sweetest melody 
in the world to the awakened sinner— 
that peace-speaking blood that speaks 
better things than that of Abel, the 
sweetest and loudest voice in the world: 
its voice reached heaven and earth, 
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pleading with God on behalf of men, 
and beseeching men to be reconciled 
unto God, speaking the most to objects 
in distress and danger ; that is, salvation 
and deliverance. Men can paint Christ 
bearing the cross to Calvary, but not 
Christ bearing the sins of many. We 
may describe the nails piercing his sa. 
cred flesh, but who can describe eternal 
justice piercing both flesh and spirit? 
We may describe the soldier’s spear, but 
not the arrows of the Almighty; the 
cup of vinegar which he but tasted, but 
not the cup of wrath which he drank out 
to the lowest dregs; the derision of the 
Jews, but not the desertion of tke Al. 
mighty, forsaking his Son that he might 
never forsake us, who were enemies,’ 


“¢ With this we must close our even- 
ing’s conversation. I trust it is not 
unworthy of a Sabbath evening. We 
have handled things sacred ; we have 
been refreshed hy conversing with the 
righteous and departed dead; and 
now the servants will assemble for 
evening worship. Meanwhile we must 
meet another evening, to enter on a 
conversation with the illustrious living, 
separated from us not by time but by 
distance.” 

The whole party was exceedingly de- 
lighted with the proposal, and resolved 
to meet in the manse on an early op- 
portunity, to enjoy the refreshing con- 
versation of its venerable minister. 

It was a lively spectacle which the 
household soon presented—a spectacle, 
I fear, rarely presented in your great 
city. One of the martyr’s psalms was 
sung to martyr’s tune, “ worthy of the 
name.” There was needed no organ 
or instrument; “the simple song of 
ptaise” was enough. The venerable 
man then read, and expounded briefly, 
a chapter of the word of God; and 
wound up the solemnities and services 
of the day by pouring out his heart 
before the altar of his God for forgive- 
ness, grace, and guidance. And in a 
few minutes the whole had departed 
to their homes. 

The scene presented in the mans¢ 
on this occasion, and, indeed, in al- 
most every peasant’s home in Scotland, 
is exquisitely portrayed in Burns's 
“ Cotter’s Saturday Night;” a poem 
which, as that gifted and amiable man, 
the Rev. Edward Irving, observed, 
redeemed all his other poetry. 
“‘Thecheerful supperdone,wi’ serious face 

They roun’ the ingle form a circle wide ; 
The sire turns o’er, wi’ patriarchal grace, 

The big ha’ Bible, ance his father’s pride. 
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His bonnet reverently is laid aside, 
His lyart haflets wearin’ then an’ bare, 
Of strains that ance did sweet in Zion 
glide 
He wales a portion with judicious care, 
And ‘let us worship God’ he says, with 
solemn air. ° 


They chant their artless notes in simple 
"guise ; 
They tune their hearts, by far the no- 
blest aim : 
Perhaps Dundee’s wild warbling mea- 
sures rise 
Or plaintive martyr’s, worthy of the 
name, 
Or noble Elgin beats the heavenward 
flame, 
The sweetest far of Scotia’s holy lays ; 
Compared with these, Italian trills are 
tame : 
The tickled ears no heartfelt rapture 
raise — 
Nae unison hae they with our Creator’s 
praise. 


Then, kneeling down to heaven’s eternal 
King, 
The saint, the father, and the husband, 
prays ; 


Strath-Ire. 


Hope springs, exulting 
wing, 
That thus they all shall meet in future 
days. 


on triumphant 


Compared with this, how poor Religion’s 
pride, 
In all the pomp of method and of art! 
When men display, to congregations 
wide, 
Devotion’s every grace, except the 
heart. 
The Power incensed, the pageant will 
desert, 
The pompous strain, the sacerdotal 
stole; 
But, haply, in some cottage far apart, 
May hear, well pleased, the language 
of the soul, 
And in his book of life the inmates poor 
enrol,” 


Hoping to be able to send you a 
few more of these, to me interesting, 
sketches, 

I am, 
My dear Oxiver Yorke, 
Ever yours, in the bonds of friendship, 


Tue Precenror or THE Parisu. 


STRATH-IRE, 


Nor eagle’s wing, nor thoughts of fire, 
Crave I to soar above Strath-Ire ; 

No thunder-splinter’d cliff I climb 

To seek in mists the dread sublime : 
From hoary rocks and heather brown 

My feeble pinion trembles down, 

And seeks for rest the rosy brier 

That peaceful blooms in green Strath-Ire. 


Here Teith, to please the Highland girls, 
Ilis locks in eddying ringlets curls ; 

And meadows sloping gently down 
Bedeck with flowers his youthful crown. 
The sun at eve long lingers o’er 

The glassy stream—the flowery shore,-— 
Till, changeful to his dreaming eye, 

The checkered mead seems evening sky, 
And mirror’d in the glassy wave 

lis own bright locks those flow’rets lave. 
Sad tears bedim the glance of fire 

That bids farewell to sweet Strath-Ire. 


Yet one thing wants this Paradise — 

The love that lights another’s eyes, 

And makes all beautiful to mine. 

Oh, might those arms around me twine,— 
Delight should ever wake the lyre 

So feeble now in sweet Strath-Ire! 
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TO QUEEN VICTORIA. 


In days of yore the minstrel’s lyre 
Aroused a nation’s latent fire, 

And England deemed her happiest hour 
Was purchased by the troubadour. 


Even thus, if peril e’er dismay, 

Her trump shall wake his slumbering lay, 
To rally, fairest queen, for thee 

The might of England’s chivalry. 


But not for thee his blithest strain 
Could aught of added love obtain: 
Their all is given —their prayers arise, 
A grateful incense, to the skies. 


Spurn not the gift, for heavenly aid 
Doth most become a royal maid — 
Her people’s love the brightest gem 
That decks her virgin diadem. 


Glad —as his note whose joyous wing 
The tiding bears of infant spring ; 
Soft—as the leaves that haste to greet, 
And twine around his airy feet ; 


Pure—as the liquid drops that dwell 
Untainted in the flowret’s cell,— 

So may’st thou e’er, as now thou art, 
Be shrined within thy people’s heart! 


Then, oh! preserve from every stain 
The faith for which their martyrs slain, 
Though freed from mortal toil and wo, 
Perchance still deign a glance below. 


And if amid those realms above 
Can linger aught of earthly love, 
Seraphic voices blessings blend, 
And with a people’s prayers ascend, 


To ask that though his star be gone 
That poured its lustre on our throne, 
Yet she whose sun has risen to-day 
May shed as bright, as pure a ray. 
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Wirtn that restless ambition of author- 
ship, which the love of glory or of gold 
can alone keep at fever heat, the honour- 
able member for Lincoln has chosen to 
appear this season in the character of a 
learned doctor from the Academy of 
Athens ; having matriculated, we pre- 
sume, at Pompeii, and taken his A.M. 
degree at the University of Stinkomalee. 
With the refined cruelty, however, of 
those who, as Homer says, 


“ Just wet the lips, but ne’er the palate 
touch,” 


he has given us only a taste of his in- 
tended bequest to posterity. But as 
Ilesiod has long since told us, that 
“only fools know not, how much the 
half is greater than the whole,” we are 
ready to receive, with all due thankful- 
ness, the moiety of the cake which the 
dealer in gingerbread has put into the 
hands of Reformers, with the view of 
shewing that England, like Athens, can 
reach the pinnacle of glory, only by 
acting up to the doctrine of Young 
Rapid, in “ A Cure for the Ileartache,” 
“Push on —keep moving.” 

Interesting as Mr. Bulwer’s volumes 
are, from the proof they afford that a 
man of fashion can look without shud- 
dering upon the pothooks and hangers 
of Greek, yet we very much fear that 
the remaining portion of the work will 
verify the description of the mermaid, 
Desinit in piscem mulier formosa su- 
perne; that the lengthened disserta- 
tions, with which we are threatened 
upon various heavy subjects, will 
weigh down even Mr. Bulwer’s elastic 
powers; and that he will fail, like 
poor Mr. Cocking, in his attempt to 
descend successfully from the rarefied 
region of fancy to the denser atmos- 
phere of fact. Hence, so far from 
urging Mr. Bulwer to continue his 
“ Rise and Fall,” we would earnestly 
recommend him to give up his para- 
chute ; for sure we are that his brush, 
dipped hitherto in the colours of the 
rainbow, will be unable to render his 
subject attractive to the butterflies who 
ive upon the aroma of an exquisite 


novel, and still less to those book-worms 
who shrink from a crambe recocta, even 
though it be dished up by the prince of 
patty- pans. 

Should, however, Mr. Bulwer ven- 
ture to neglect the practical and poet- 
ical precept of ne sutor ultra crepidam, 
he must be content to suffer the fate of 
Icarus, without even the consolation of 
feeling that, like Phaeton, he fell in 
nobly daring ; for his attempt to hold 
the zgis of Minerva over the car of 
Reform, is equalled only by the mau- 
vaise plaisanterie of the Sansculottes, 
who, in their revolutionary Saturnalia, 
represented their new found Liberté 
under the appropriate form of a femme 
de joie. 

But to the charge of not sticking 
to his last, the honourable gentleman, 
whose speeches have made the walls 
of St. Stephen rattle, as the stones of 
Cheapside did under the postchaise of 
Mrs. Gilpin, will doubtless reply, that, 
like General Evans, he did not desert 
his colours, until he found that nothing 
was to be gained by sticking to them. 
Novels, Mr. B. will say, I continued 
to write, as long as Belgrave Square or 
the Old Bailey presented the portrait 
of persons, to whom life and death 
differ only in this, that in the one a 
man dances on the slight rope of love, 
and in the other on the tight rope of 
law. But this I did on the Helvetian 
doctrine, that genius ever turns to that 
quarter where fame shines brightest ; 
and hence, as in every age there is a 
sympathetic connexion between the 
taste of the public and the talents of 
artists, I have followed the many- 
headed beast of Horace in shapes more 
variable than even Oliver Goldsmith, 
the literary Proteus of his day; and 
with success no less remarkable have I 
written for the boudoir and the stage, 
according as literature has been pa- 
tronised by the votaries of flirtations or 
foot-lights. Nay, I have walked with 
a volume of the “ Library of Useful 
Knowledge” under my arm, through 
the silent streets of the disinterred 
Pompeii, to catch the inspiration of 
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bygone ages, and to anticipate the fu- 
ture immortality of the publishing sea- 
son ; and with Batty’s “Scenery of the 
Rhine” in my portmanteau, I have 
steamed down the river of castles, and 
feasted my eyes with the Drackenfells, 
in the hope of turning a penny for my- 
self, and of shewing young England 
that her proud peers are destined to be 
the same spectres of past power, as are 
the once bold barons, whose fortresses 
hang, like eagle-nests, on the pinnacles 
of precipices, at whose feet flows the 
vine-decked stream, as unruffled as a 
pocket-boroug) at a general election. 
But who with a soul, not nailed, like 
arap, to the counter, would continue, 
at the bidding of a bookseller, to strew 
the paths of literature with leaves as 
thick as those which autumn scatters 
in Vallambrosa? Who, when the 
Spirit of Reform calls upon every son 
of regenerated England to take part in 
the holiest of all crusades, the recovery 
of the sepulchre of Liberty, left so long 
dishonoured in Tory-land, would hesi- 
tate to appear even as a folio-armed 
Grecian, and, regardless of the syren 
voice of Mammon, fail to unfurl the 
standard of Lincoln green, and to swear, 
the young Hannibal of revolution, upon 
the altar of reform, Vive la République ? 
Not I, says Mr. Bulwer ; and therefore 
do I renounce henceforth all fancy fairs 
and tales of turnkeys, and will here- 
after devote myself, body and soul, to 
building a pyramid for my fame, which, 
if not so gorgeous and glittering as 
Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall,” shall 
equal it for its sneers against priests, 
and surpass it for the pointedness of 
its style. 

For thus identifying reform with re- 
volution, we have the authority of Mr. 
Bulwer himself; who says that “ con- 
stitutional reforms are in reality revo- 
lutions, which, under a milder name, 
sweep away the last vestige of an old 
aristocratic system ;” while with equal 
correctness he depicts the folly of giv- 
ing up a single outwork of the consti- 
tution ; for the consequence of such 
yielding, he observes, is that “ it irri- 
tates the party who loses, and does 
not content the party who gains; and 
that each concession to the people only 
renders them better able to demand 
concessions more important ”— senti- 
ments pregnant with meaning at the 
present crisis, and which the events of 
the last ten years have shewn to be 
fearfully true. But whether the next 
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ten are destined to furnish a still fuller 
confirmation, must depend upon the 
firmness of the peers, who are thus 
taught by one of the movement that to 
concede is to be guilty of felo de se. 
But, in thus accusing Mr. Bulwer of 
mixing up the history of the past with 
the events of the present, the author 
will probably complain of our misre- 
presenting both his motives and his 
acts. And yet, even his kind reviewer 
in the “ Edinburgh” confesses that 
theories are hinted at, which envious 
or ill-natured criticism may seize on 
as a pretext for wrangling. A pretext 
for wrangling, forsooth! as if Mr. Bul- 
wer would not smile at the simplicity 
of a reader who should fail to perceive 
that the work was written with the 
sole view of promulgating those very 
theories, and not for the Quixotic pur- 
pose of whitewashing the memory of 
Athens from aspersions cast upon it 
by aristocratic libellers. For ourselves, 
we can truly say that, as lovers of truth, 
we do not regret that Mr. Bulwer’s 
history of Athens is written in a spirit 
the very reverse of that adopted by 
Mitford ; for it has shewn us how dif- 
ficult it is for a partisan to be a judge. 
But let him not take credit for his im- 
partiality, nor boast of his not having 
perverted the lessons of the past to 
fugitive interests, when almost every 
page displays the cloven foot, and his 
anxiety to recommend democracy as 
the form of government the best suited 
to a people, who in their naval power, 
mercantile habits, and political institu- 
tions, are the very reflection of those 
who lived in the Pireus, the Wapping 
of London, or ascended the stone of 
the Pnyx, the counterpart of the 
hustings of Covent Garden. 
Antecedent to the time of Mitford, 
all that our grandfathers knew of the 
history of Greece was to be found in 
the amusing volumes of Goldsmith, or 
in similar abridgements of, or transla- 
tions from, * L’Histoire Universelle.” 
At that period, equally lucky for the 
careless reader, and the still less in- 
quisitive writer, the world was content 
with the romance of Herodotus and the 
gossip of Plutarch. Provided the pages 
of a historian furnished an amusing 
anecdote, the compiler was little anx- 
ious to sift its veracity, or to call in 
the aid of chronology to detect the 
improbability of the tale. No pupil of 
the school of Niebuhr had taught them 
to reject as fabulous the great mass of 
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hitherto acknowledged facts, or to 
weave from a few scattered allusions 
in out-of-the-way authors a perfect 
piece of historical patch-work. No 
personages, supposed to be flesh and 
blood, were attenuated into the airy 
nothings of a myth, or converted, as 
they now are, should there happen to 
be two, into the eponymi of a house, 
just as Colman’s fat single gentleman 
was said to be “ two single gentlemen 
rolled into one.” Nor, lastly, had a 
Clinton taught them to approximate te 
the date of a war, which a Bryant had 
proved never to have existed at all. 
To the French Revolution we are 
mainly indebted for the new views of 
Grecian history. As soon as la jeune 
France had fairly entered upon the 
career of the movement, and maddened 
by the never-ceasing goad of reform, 
determined to erect the throne of Li- 
berty upon the guillotine, to shew how 
well she had conned the lessons fur- 
nished by the past, she directed the 
attention of the world to the brilliant 
days of democracy, reflected with such 
warmth of colouring in the pages of 
Athenian story: and had Mr. Bulwer 
been a member of the Convention, his 
* Rise and Fall of Athens” would have 
been the text-book of those philoso- 
phical cut-throats, who considered the 
axe, as their prototype Athenians did 
the oyster-shell, the fittest instrument 
to get rid of persons who were likely 
to impede the march of the movement. 
Luckily, however, for his own neck, 
and the welfare of his Lincoln con- 
stituents, the apologist of a punish- 
ment, unfailingly inflicted upon those 
who had done the state the greatest 
service,* has been reserved for times 
of less enthusiasm in behalf of popular 
rights, and when all that a Reformer 
can do is to refuse his vote to a 
Conservative. 

It was at the time, then, when Cor- 
responding Societies were sowing the 
seeds of that revolution which has ex- 
hibited some of its fruit,— slower, in- 
deed, than was expected in 1793, but 
which will all be gathered in their ap- 
pointed season,—that Mitford felt de- 
Sirous to shew that democracy was not 
the beau idéal of government; for a 
mob in the agora could act the tiger as 
well as the autocrat on his throne. Un- 
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fortunately, however, for the cause he 
wished to support, Mitford let his zeal 
outrun discretion ; and, by overstep- 
ping the province of an impartial his- 
torian, called into action opponents, 
who, not content to reject his con- 
clusions, contested his facts, and even 
accused him of not understanding the 
authors he quoted, except through the 
medium of faithless translations. That 
Mitford occasionally looked at the 
Latin when he could not make cut the 
Greek may be admitted, without any 
disparagement to his learning. Even 
Ilobbes has done the same in his trans- 
lation of Thucydides, where Valla’s 
version has been put into frequent re- 
quisition, So, too, did Gibbon, and 
made no secret of it. The accusation 
comes, however, with a singularly bad 
grace from Mr. Bulwer, whose know- 
ledge of Greek is extremely meagre ; 
and who would, therefore, have done 
well to turn to a Latin version, instead 
of trusting to a less faithful guide. The 
occasion which Mr. Bulwer has so 
eagerly laid hold of for the purpose of 
exposing Mitford's ignorance, is too 
curious to be passed over. In telling 
the story of Harmodius and Aristo- 
geiton, Mitford asserts that it was pri- 
vate revenge, and not any political 
motive, that led the lovers to murder 
Ilipparchus. Had it been so, why, asks 
Mr. Bulwer, did they strike at Hip- 
pias at all?) Why attempt to make him 
the first and principal victim ? Why 
assail Hipparchus, against whom alone 
they had a private revenge, suddenly, 
by accident, and from the impulse of 
the moment, after the failure of their 
design on the tyrant himself, with whom 
they had no quarrel? To these ap- 
parently puzzling questions Thucy- 
dides himselfaffords the ready answer ; 
fur he tells us distinctly that the con- 
spirators did not strike at Hippias at 
all; and that they turned their arms 
against Hipparchus sooner than they 
intended, only because they thouglit 
they were about to be betrayed by one 
oftheir party, whom they saw conversing 
with Hlippias. It is, therefore, in de- 
fiance of all authority that Mr. Bulwer 
has chosen to introduce his novelist’s 
flourish, and to say that, “ Bent against 
the elder tyrant, and perhaps from 
nobler motives than those which urged 


* It was from a knowledge of this fact that Plutarch was led to remark that 
“ostracism was not a punishment, but a consolation for, and alleviation of, that 
popular envy, which is ever pleased with humbling men of superior worth.” 
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them against Hipparchus, the conspira- 
tors advanced to the spot where Hip- 
pias was directing the order of the ce- 
remonial.” Now, to enable the reader 
to contrast this wilful perversion of a 
simple narrative with the witless mis- 
take made by Mitford, on which Mr. 
Bulwer has emptied the phial of his 
wrath, it is only necessary to give a 
literal translation of the words of Thu- 
cydides. ‘ Aristogeiton on the instant 
escapes the body guards (of Hippias), 
the people having run together ; but 
being afterwards taken was treate d not 
mildly :” a passage which, Mr. Bulwer 
says, ‘Mitford has translated most cu- 
riously—“ Aristogeiton escaped the at- 
tending guards; but being taken by the 
people was not mildly treated. So'Thu- 
cydides has expressed himself.” “ Now, 
Thucydides says quite the reverse; 
for he says that, owing to the crowd, 
the guards could not at first seize him. 
Ilow, then, did Mitford make this 
strange blunder? The most charitable 
supposition is that, not reading the 
Greek, he was misled by an error of 
punctuation in the Latin version.” 
Now, had our charitable critic turned 
to Valla’s version, he would have seen 
there the words following :—* Et Aris- 
togeiton quidem hastatos a principio 
devitavit, verum concursu multitudinis 
postea comprehensus non leviter mulc- 
tatus est ;”’ and had he known that 
Valla’s Latin has been considered by 
11. Stephens, and other scholars, equi- 
valent to a MS., he would have exo- 
nerated Mitford from the charge of not 
knowing how to construe a passage so 
very easy; and, lastly, had he been 
aware of the peculiar use of the word 
e¢2iws, found in the original, he would 
have seen that the words of Mitford, 
* So Thucydides has expressed him- 
self,” had reference to such peculiar 
use of gadis, and not to the general 
scope of the passage. 

W ith such a specimen of Mr. Bul- 
wer’s fitness to write a history of Athens 
from the original Greek, and without 
the aid of a Latin translation, Mr. 
Fynnes Clinton, to whom the work is 
dedicated, must have been not a little 
astonished, when he heard of the bar- 
barous design of making the most pro- 
found of Greek scholars in England 
stand godfather to the bantling ofa pa- 
rent who is decidedly the most flashy 
of England’s fashionable novelists. 
For thus thrusting himself into the so- 
ciety of a sober scholar there might 
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have been something like the shadow of 
an excuse, had Mr. Bulwer been known 
previously as even a dabbler in Greek ; 
for it would have been considered the 
homage of a young Achilles to his 
master Chiron; but at present it can- 
not fail to excite our mirth, as it has all 
the air of a young member of parlia- 
ment taking hold of the arm ofan older 
occupant of a seat in St. Stephens, as 
much as to say,—‘“ I, too, am one of 
the loungers in the lobby of learning.” 

But whatever may have been Mr. 
Clinton’s surprise at being hailed the 
magnus Apollo of Mr. Bulwer, his feel- 
ings of horror would, in the language of 
a Minerva-press novelist, have beggared 
all description, when he discovered that 
the member for Lincoln had the assur- 
ance to pass judgment upon an emend- 
ation of his, and even to laud it for its 
luminousness, when, in fact, it is one 
of those cheating dreams which pass 
from the porta eburnea of a scholar’s 
study, but which are never mentioned 
by a prudent man, as soon as they 
come in dias luminis oras ; for, like 
the ghost in “ Hamlet,” they vanish at 
the crowing of even a bantam cock in 
criticism. 

At the risk of appearing pedantic—- 
a character ill suited to the pages of 
Recina—-we must shew off our pro- 
ficiency in Greek, if it be only to shew 
up Mr. Bulwer’s want of scholarship. 

Pericles, we are told by Plutarch 
(ii. 37), introduced a law which for- 
bade any person to be considered an 
Athenian citizen, unless both his pa- 
rents were natives of Athens. When, 
therefore, Psammetichus, the king of 
Egypt, sent 40,000 bushels of corn to 
be distributed amongst the citizens, a 
census was made, to ascertain who had 
a right to a share of the bounty. By the 
law of Pericles, actions were brought 
against many supposed to be illegiti- 
mate, and nearly 5000 were found 
guilty, and sold into slavery. But as 
this selling into slavery for such an 
offence took place only after a second 
or third conviction, as we learn from 
Dionysius (“ De Isxo,” p. 617). Mr. 
Clinton would read aanadéneay for 
ixedéncuy, in Plutarch. The emenda- 
tion is honoured by Mr. Bulwer with 
the title of dwminous. It is, however, at 
variance with the idiom of the Greek 
language. Plutarch wrote—sagsygé- 
gncav—were erased from the register ; 
for that was the technical word, 
shewn by Hesychius, UWagaygapsras 
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txBdarsras; and by the Schol. on Aris- 
toph. (Vesp. 716), who, in allusion to 
the same story, says, that 4700 were 
found to be ragsyyedpous—falsely re- 
gistered. "The passages quoted by Mr. 
Clinton are not in point. With regard 
to this measure of Pericles, Mr. Bulwer 
says (ii. p. 491), that it is passed over 
in total silence by Thucydides, and 
every other competent authority. It 
is, however, plainly alluded to in Aris- 
toph. (Ach. 507.) Tous yee feiroixous, 
axuen ray dora, royy "HAtoapsy eb, rd 
Telv ys Teowriomtvons, And it was pro- 
bably at that identical period that 
Cleon brought an action against Aris- 
tophanes, for not being a legitimate 
Athenian, as we learn from Schol. on 
Ach. 356. 

Although we are aware that the ani- 
mosities of political champions may be 
as bitter as those which take place be- 
tween rival beauties in a ball-room ; 
yet we were unable to account for Mr. 
Bulwer’s perpetual disparagement of 
Mitford’s talents, until we came to 
vol. i. p. 377, where the Tory historian 
is sneered at for his simplicity, in con- 
fessing his unwillingness to believe that 
the sprete injuria forme could ruffle the 
temper of heaven’s queen, and cause 
her to pursue a whole nation with a 
hate so rancorous. Mr. Bulwer, how- 
ever, who fancies he knows woman- 
kind better, and who has elegantly de- 
scribed the sex as a she-machine (i. 
p. 355), is quite prepared to go all 
lengths with Virgil in his delineation of 
a vixen, equal only to the Venetian, 
whose passion, under the influence of 
jealousy, Byron said, was absolutely 
sublime. It seems that the gallant co- 
lonel of militia rejected the bit of scan- 
dal connected with the story of Peisis- 
tratus’s marriage with Coisyra; a dis- 
belief, says Mr. Bulwer, founded in Mit- 
ford’s ignorance of human nature gene- 
rally, and especially of the then state 
of society ; for, if we are to believe “Gil 
Blas”—no mean authority in such 
cases—-a woman will forgive every af- 
front but a neglect of her personal 
charms ; and, according to Mr. Bul- 
wer, a braver man than Peisistratus 
would rather face his enemy in the 
field than his lady in her dressing- 
room, when he has been guilty of a 
slight such as that laid to the charge of 
the hapless husband by the still more 
hapless wife. 

Upon another occasion, also, Mr. 
Bulwer is very irate against a Spartan 
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lady, whose only fault was that she had 
married four brothers; and, no doubt, 
says Mr. Bulwer, “she had stomach for 
them all,”~-a sneer not warranted by 
the language of Polybius ; who, had he 
lived in our days, would have found 
the Spartan dame far outdone by the 
Wapping widow,“ who married six 
husbands, and buried them all.” 

When we met with these passages, 
so derogatory to the [louris on earth, 
we could not help congratulating Mr. 
Bulwer that his “ Rise and Fall” 
would never be found except on the 
sofa of a blue-stocking; for, should 
an ill-natured friend put his work into 
the hands of the priestesses of Hymen, 
most assuredly he would be scratched 
to death, like another Orpheus, or live 
a still harder fate—cut by the patron- 
esses of Almack’s. 

Connected with this subject is ans 
other passege, which we are compelled, 
and with pain, to produce. Speaking 
of the general exclusion of females from 
the Olympic and other games, where 
the combatants were unclothed, Mr. 
Bulwer says, that “the priestess of 
Ceres was permitted to be a spectator; 
but as she was accustomed to regard 
all such indecorum as syn:bolical, she 
had, doubtless, refined away any re- 
narkable indelicacy.” Now, upon this 
misplaced sneer we have only to ob- 
serve, that the exclusion could not be 
on the grounds assigned by Mr. Bul- 
wer; for the Spartan ladies were ac- 
customed, not only to witness similar 
exercises in buff, but even to take part 
in them without a blush. 

It was the remark of the witty author 
of the “ Letters to Travis,” that Gib- 
bon’s humanity never slumbered ex- 
cept when priests were persecuted and 
virgins ravished. We trust no future 
Porson will have to say of Mr. Bulwer, 
that his wit only then exceeded the 
bounds of correct taste, when he was 
sneering at the aristocracy, who re- 
jected his advances, and at the fair, 
whose hearts were beau-proof. 

In drawing attention to Mr. Bulwer’s 
insufficiency as a scholar, we have had 
no desire to make an idle parade of 
our learning. Our only object has 
been to shew how dangerous it is for 
persons who live in glass-houses to 
throw stones; and also to hint to him, 
that he would have done wiser to steer 
clear of Mitford’s want of impartiality, 
than to split on the same rock of a 
want of scholarship. 
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Tt is not, however, on questions of 
mere word-catching that we have to 
regret Mr. Bulwer’s want of accuracy. 
On the more important point of his- 
toric truth he seems to have relied too 
much on a treacherous memory, or to 
have drawn from sources not sufficiently 
trustworthy. 

Thus, Mr. Bulwer asserts (vol. ii. 
pp- 310, 374) that all historical evi- 
dence is wanting of the treaty by which 
the King of Persia was prohibited from 
sailing with a vessel of war between 
Phaselis and the Symplegades. But 
the fact is rendered probable by the 
language of Thucydides, in viil. 56, 
where Alcibiades, then in the interests 
of the king, stipulates, in a treaty about 
to be made with the Greeks, that the 
king should be permitted to sail along 
his own coast, in whatever direction 
and with as many vessels as he chose. 
Now such a stipulation would have 
been unnecessary, had there not existed 
a previous treaty forbidding the very 
thing demanded by Alcibiades. There 
is, then, no valid reason for believing 
with Mitford and Thirlwall, that a fact 
mentioned distinctly by Lycurgus, Iso- 
crates, and Diodorus, was only a rhe- 
torical fiction. 

Again, when Mr. Bulwer says (vol. i. 
p- 41) that the Egyptians supposed 
the existence of three principles — 
1. One benevolent and universal Spi- 
rit; 2. Matter coeval with Eternity ; 
3. Nature opposing the good of the 
universal Spirit; we are at a loss to dis- 
cover where Mr. Bulwer got an account 
so perfectly unintelligible. Ie should 
rather have said that the three prin- 
ciples were, 1. Creative (Osiris); 2. 
Preservative (Isis); 3. Destructive 
(Typhon); and he might have added, 
that the three were supposed to be all 
equal, and equally acting upon the 
globe of Matter bounded by the circle 
of Time; and that, as their influence 
is felt through all Space, the three 
principles would be represented by 
the three lines of an equilateral tri- 
angle inscribed in a circle; while the 
lines drawn from the centre to the cir- 
cumference, and bisecting the angles, 
would indicate how all the principles 
met at one point, the common centre 
of the triangle of Powers, and the 
circle of Time and Space. 

Again, when in vol. i. p. 51, Mr. 
Bulwer asserts, that ‘ instead of three 
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Graces worshipped elsewhere, the Spar- 
tans acknowledged originally but one, 
under the name of Phaenna, and, sub- 
sequently, another, under the name of 
Cletha, which means sound —a_ very 
common substitute now-a-days ;” we 
wish he had quoted some authority for 
his assertion. For, to our apprehen- 
sion, Ka#éa neither is nor could be a 
Greek word. We find, indeed, Kazaa», 
whose root is Kasiw, I celebrate, and 
the name also of Clio, the Muse of 
history; but Kav#én is a word of naught: 
and granting its possible existence, no 
Grace would be so called by the non- 
loquacious Spartans. Nor can we take, 
except, as Shakespeare says, in snuff, 
the sneer with which Mr. Bulwer con- 
cludes his note. For the discovery of 
this mare’s nest we are probably indebted 
to some over-clever German, as eager 
in his hunt after novelties as Welcker 
is (mentioned by Mr. Bulwer, in vol.i. 
p- 283); who, with all the romantic 
spirit of a preux chevalier, jealous of 
the honour of the fair, has thrown 
down the gauntlet in vindication of the 
chastity of the muse of Sappho; and 
this, too, in defiance of the testimony 
of Iforace and Ovid, who had read as 
many complete poems of the Little of 
Lesbos as Welcker has fragments from 
the immaculate pen of the libelled lady. 

Lastly, when Mr. Bulwer makes 
Aristotle say that “the common people 
are the most exquisite judges of what- 
ever in art is graceful, harmonious, or 
sublime,” we wish he had quoted the 
work where this extraordinary tribute 
is paid to the judgment of the many. 
What the Stagirite says, in Polit. iii., 
is merely Keives dpsivoy Oxros WOrAK H es 
éeriwodv: “which is only the counterpart 
of Horace’s 
“‘Interdum vulgus recté videt: est ubi 

peccat.” 

But all this, Mr. Bulwer would pro- 
bably say, is hypercriticism. 

“* An attention to such minutie ex- 
hibits only the laborious trifling of a 
Dutch painter, who copies every brick 
of a building and feather of a fowl, and 
thus verifies the sneer of Horace — 

‘ Infelix operis summa, quia ponere 

totum nescit.’ 
Historic painting requires the breadth 
and boldness of a Rattaelle and Rubens, 
not the delicate pencil of a Gerard Dow; 
and if I have been successful in drawing 
Democracy,* in colours as lovely as any 


* In proof of the antiquity of the demus at Athens, reference has been made t9 
the dimer Aénvioy of Homer ; but the line, as Mr. B, confesses, is. considered by the 
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from the easel of a Lawrence, I care not 
ifa microscopic eye can detect an error 
in the curl of a lock or in the plait ofa 
gown.” 

To this we reply, that though a Law- 
rence might heighten every charm and 
soften every defect—for no painter can 
live by truth alone—yet the historian 
who does not act up to the language 
of Othello, “ Nothing extenuate nor set 
down aught in malice,” will not live, or 
deserve to live, beyond the little hour 
of his party’s existence. Would Thu- 
cydides and Tacitus have extorted, as 
they now do, the admiration of every 
reader, honourable or not, had they 
lent themselves to the base purposes 
of a faction, or been content to float 
down the stream of popular prejudice ? 
But, till mankind shall learn to love 
truth, and to seek it with only half the 
zeal they do money, no impartial his- 
tory will be written, because none 
would be read, even if a publisher 
could be found fool enough to bring it 
out. Of this fact the daily papers af- 
ford a lamentable proof. For who, 
upon principle, takes in a_ neutral 
journal? Who does not rather love 
to hear the echo of his own opinions, 
than to see those of his opponents 
advocated, and his own exposed in all 
their folly ? 

It was said by Rochester of a friend’s 
tragedy, “ There are no faults, or none 
that I can see.” So, too, says Mr. 
Bulwer, of democracy; and, in proof 
of his readiness to go the whole hog, 
he asserts (vol. i, p. 158), that “in the 
ancient world despotism invented and 
sheltered the arts, which liberty refined 
and perfected.” But it was not under 
the mob-led, but mob-leading Pericles, 
that a republic perfected what despot- 
ism had begun. A democracy is too 
much engrossed in money-making to 
pay attention to the luxuries of art. 
It will, of course, make railroads and 
patronise steam-engines, because they 
are likely to return a good interest for 
the capital embarked. But it will do 
every thing on the cheapest plan. It 


grammarians to be an interpolation. 
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would never build a St. Paul’s or a 
National Gallery; for every Joseph 
Hume (and, in a republic, all are the 
counterpart of the penny-saving mem- 
ber for Kilkenny) would sum up the 
totile of the whole, and calculate how 
many farthings of the cost would come 
out of his own pocket. How much 
art is there in America at present? 
IIow little will there be, unless she 
change — what her forced return to a 
paper currency will effect, despite all 
the counter-attempts of the Van Buren 
party—a republic for a monarchy? It 
is true that in Holland, after her glo- 
rious emancipation from the tyranny 
of Spain, the arts were carried —at 
least, in painting —to a high pitch, 
and science and learning were held in 
greater honour than in France during 
the gilded despotism of Louis XIV. 
But it was not because Holland was 
free, but because she was rich, and 
rich, because she was the entrepdt of 
the whole commerce of the Continent, 
that her merchants were enabled to 
pour their guilders into the lap of a 
Rubens. It is not liberty that makes 
commerce, but locality. Witness the 
aristocratic Venice, who, had she been 
the beau idéal of republics, would have 
sunk to her present degraded state, 
despite her marble halls, as soon as 
the Cape of Good Hope was doubled, 
or a new world opened all its treasures 
to the old; and we defy Mr. Bulwer 
to point out a single state where the 
arts owe the least obligation to a Liberal 
constitution. Yet such are the clap- 
traps of the school of Reform, who 
would make their deluded followers 
believe that the energies of the people, 
hitherto kept down by the Tories, will 
now have full play, and Liberty be the 
railroad to Useful Knowledge; while 
Mechanics’ Institutes will be the cradles 
of future Newtons, and of Bucklands 
unborn, to be employed, not in the 
useless task of diminishing infant sla- 
very, but in the really useful science 
of calculating the orbit of an invisible 
comet, and in guessing the age of the 


We should rather be disposed to retain it, in 


proof of the low opinion held by Homer of a mob, and in unison with his sentiment, 
that “many cooks spoil the broth” in Greek, Odx dyabiy xorvxogurin. Nor is it 
without his usual knowledge of man, that the old aristocratic bard described the mob 


by the word djj0s. 


For the 340s is in a state what the fat is in the body —the least 


intellectual part; and as the finer particles of high feelings fly off, the grosser, re- 
sulting from sordid habits, remain to impair the beauty and destroy the vigour of the 
constitution, until the nation: becomes, like an overgrown porker, the easy prey of 


some daring swine-killer, 
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world by the aid of the faces of ani- 
mals that lived millions of years ago. 
But, though Mr. Bulwer is quite 
unable to perceive the truth when under 
the cloud of prejudice, yet, as soon as 
his mind is released from the shackles 
of party, he seldom fails to arrive at 
just conclusions. Thus he wisely re- 
jects the theories of the Germans, 
which some of our countrymen have 
swallowed so easily ;* and has cor- 
rectly remarked, “ that Miiller and his 
school are wont to draw sweeping in- 
ferences from the smallest data.” Even 
upon the subject of novel-writing, to 
which he might be fairly supposed to 
be partial, from the credit he has 
gained in that department of literature, 
he has shewn himself to be an honest 
judge. Speaking of the order in which 
various kinds of composition follow 
each other, he acutely observes, that 
“the more limited the number of 
readers, the more abstruse, generally, 
are the subjects ; as the former increase, 
the latter return to the character of tales: 
for as the reciter in one age, and the 
writer in another, equally address them- 
selves to idlers, literature commences 
with poetical, and ends with prose 
fictions. It was so in the old world; 
it will be so in the new. The harvest 
of novels is a sign of the approach- 
ing exhaustion of the soil” — capable, 
Mr. Bulwer might have added, of pro- 
ducing the rotten toad-stools of letters, 
not the enduring oaks of thought. 
Verily, the march of intellect, where 
all read and none reflect, is likely to 
bring forth curious fruit for the future 
philosophers of Liliput; unless it be 


said that the Society for the Diffusion of 


Mental Manure shall be able to arrest 
the exhaustion, which Mr. Bulwer an- 
ticipates, by a newly discovered com- 
post of brains. 

When, however, Mr. Bulwer is ba- 
lancing between the thick and thin 
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partisan and the friend of truth, it is 
amusing to find how he weakens the 
cause he would support, by proving 
too much. 

Speaking of the resistance made to 
imposts, on the ground of feeling or 
principle, as in the case of chureh- 
rates, Mr. Bulwer says, “ It is not the 
amount paid, but the degradation of 
paying, that causes the irritation ; that 
a feather is as heavy as a mountain, 
when laid upon unwilling shoulders; 
that though the Irish Catholic peasant 
would not, perhaps, be much better off 
in a pecuniary point of view, if the 
tithes were paid by the landlord, and 
not by the tenant, yet Irish Catholics 
have emigrated by hundreds from the 
oppression, real or imaginary, of Pro- 
testant tithe-owners:” and, by way of 
trying the gullibility of his reader, he 
adds,- that “ he has known men quit 
England on account of the stamp-duty 
on newspapers.” On this curious pass- 
age we could say much. Suftice it to 
remark, that even Mr. Bulwer confesses 
the abolition of church-rates to be one 
of feeling, and not of justice ; and that 
the Irish peasant would find the parson 
not so hard a taskmaster as the land- 
lord. With regard to his self-exiled 
friends, how touching will be their re- 
turn to their native land, now that the 
tax is diminished ; and: how will they 
throw themselves into his arms, and 
exclaim with Virgil, “ Deus nobis hec 
otia fecit ;” for to whom but to the 
Apollo of Reform are they indebted for 
the saving of twopence per day, equal 
to the interest upon an Exchequer bill 
of 1007. 


‘* Hail to thee, prince of penny penmen, 
hail! 

Ne’er shall the tongues of stamp-freed 
Britons fail 

To peal thy praises, that didst scatter 
light 

On lands, by Tories left in darkest night ; 


* Amongst these swallow-alls is to be numbered the reviewer of ‘« The Rise and 


Fall” in the ‘‘ Edinburgh,” who has bolted the absurdities of Miiller as easily as the 
Indian jugglers did their swords. “In the trial of Orestes,” says the northern critic, 
“we hold with Miller, that the votes were equal before Minerva threw in her own.” 
But if such were the fact, what could Minerva mean by her admonition, Nixz 
F Opierns, xiv ivolnOes xeili—for her vote would have given a decided majority ; 
and how could Apollo say, afterwards, that Orestes had escaped —Icov yae ter 
tacilunua cav rérAwv—mif the balls, previously unequal, had not been equalised by 
the ball of Minerva ; or, lastly, how could the votes have been equal originally, if, 
as the Scholiast tells us, the number of the Areopagites was thirty-one? The truth is, 
the scholars of England are too much in the leading-strings of the Germans to be 
able to go alone, much less to detect the nonsense of their nurses. Were Porson 
alive, how would he sneer at men, like Miiller, who can scribble notes without end 
upon an author, whom neither he nor any body else can construe, 
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For foes to knowledge did they surly 
say, 

‘Or home and paper leave, or twopence 
pay.” 

It was the boast of Caleb Quotem, 
in Colman’s facetious farce of the 
“ Wags of Windsor,” that he was the 
fuctotum of lis native village ; and Mr. 
“Bulwer may with equal justice assert 
that, in the school of reform, * all my 
knacks I can indite.” Hence, not 
content with being historian, philoso- 
pher, and character-painter, and thus 
embodying in his own person a Thucy- 
dides, Aristotle, and Theophrastus, Mr. 
Bulwer must needs appear as a dra- 
matist, and, with all the versatility ofan 
Athenian actor, he now puts on the mask 
of the unbending Prometheus, and now 
that of the despair-subdued Electra. 
But, as we have in our last number 
broken this butterfly on a wheel, we are 
desirous to re-set his sylph-like wing, 
by stating, that his translations from 
the Electra and C2dipus Coloneus are, 
barring a few prettinesses, admirable. 
But we are compelled to add that, 
when he would debase the majesty of 
schylus, by clothing the solemn lan- 
guage of the Agamemnon in the sing- 
song of Scott’s “ Marmion,” he has 
acted just as a Frenchman would do, 
who should arrange Milton’s “* Morn- 
ing Hymn” to the tune ofa chanson 
by Berenger. Before Mr. Bulwer pre- 
sumes to travestie the father of tragedy, 
let him study Medwin’s translations of 
that author which have appeared in 
Reorna,— for he will learn from thence 
how to preserve the spirit without sa- 
crificing the substance of the original. 

With regard to Mr. Bulwer’s views 
of Greek tragedy in general, they are 
less correct than they would have been, 
had he turned, like Ulysses, a deaf ear 
to the deceptive strains of the sirens of 
Germany. ‘Thus he talks of Phrynichus 
having ‘ breathed into the familiar 
measure of the chorus the grandeur 
and sweetness of the lyric ode, and 
borrowed his tale from Homer, and his 
melody from Anacreon.” Now, as of 
all the eleven plays of Phrynichus, 
hot a single one is taken from Homer, 
and as he was celebrated for his abilities 
as 2 composer of melodies, it seems 
unreasonable to assert that he was in- 
debted to a fellow bard for measures 
lo answer to such melodies; or that, 
like Sophocles, he was wont to consi- 
der his productions as only scraps from 
the Homeric banquet. The Edinburgh 
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reviewer is, however, carried into the 
raptures of a seventh heaven by his 
fellow journalist’s rhapsodies, and 
boldly says, “ that it would not have 
been amiss to combat expressly the 
preposterous fancies of Bishop Bloom- 
field, in the preface to his edition of 
the Perse.” What the critic could 
have found in that preface to excite his 
wrath we are really unable to divine: 
all we can discover is, that, not having 
the fear of a future critical birch before 
his eyes—and, that, too, in the very 
journal whose fame for scholarship he 
had done not a little in his juvenile 
days to advance—he has been unable 
to see—what a Bulwer and a Sandford 
have been more fortunate in finding, 
—the organic remains of an extinct 
lyrico-dramatist in the dias of a Suidas. 
It is true that we are referred to 
Herodotus, Aristophanes, Aristotle, 
Strabo, and Plutarch—and the review- 
er might have added Pausanias, had he 
remembered the bishop’s note on 
Prom., 376, in proof of the genius of the 
scholar of Thespis. But nearly all that 
we can learn from such sources is, that 
Phrynichus got more kicks than half- 
pence, when, after setting the audience 
blubbering at the representation of his 
Capture of Miletus, he was compelled 
to pay for the washing of all the Coan 
kerchiefs he had helped to soil ; while 
all that Aristophanes tells us is, that 
this wonderful dramatist was the best 
opera-dancer of his day, and could 
throw his legs in the air in a hori- 
zontal position (the very acme of art 
in the eyes of a ballet-master), with all 
the agility of a thorough-bred chicken 
in a cock-pit. 

To return, however, to subjects of a 
graver cast, we have alluded in a pre- 
vious part of this article to the Gibbon 
sneers of Mr. Bulwer, and we are 
bound, in justice to all parties, to give 
at least one proof of the truth of our 
assertion. 

In vol. i. p. 77, he remarks, that 
‘for a considerable period the Greeks 
did not carry the notion of divine pu- 
nishment beyond the grave, except in 
relation to those audacious criminals 
who had blasphemed or denied the 
gods. It was by punishments in this 
world that the guilty were affected. 
This doctrine, if less sublime than that 
of eternal condemnation, was, as re- 
gards the principles of human nature, 
equally effective in restraining crime ; 
for our human and short-sighted minds 
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are affected by punishments in propor- 
tion as they are human and speedy. 
A penance in the future world 1s less 
fearful and distinct, especially to the 
young and passionate, than an un- 
avoidable retribution in this. Man 
too fondly or too vainly hopes, by pe- 
nitence at the close of life, to redeem 
the faults of its commencement ; and 
punishment deferred loses more than 
half its terrors, and nearly all its cer- 
tainty.” Did punishment deferred lose 
half its certainty in the case of Faunt- 
leroy? Did General Wall, who was 
hanged twenty years after he had com- 
mitted a murder, feel quite easy in his 
mind, even though assured by the 
Northampton tables of the improba- 
bility that any evidence could be 
brought to convict him after such a 
lapse of time? But, granting that 
punishment deferred does lose half its 
certainty, into what a mistake did that 
person fall who taught us that to the 
dread of future punishment alone must 


we look for the real improvement of 


the heart, on which moral conduct can 
alone be firmly based! If Mr. Bul- 
wer's notions are correct, and the slow 
foot of retribution be only a bugbear, 
what a pity it is that Lord Brougham 
cannot invent a steam-engine to detect 
and punish, if not instantly, at least 
more speedily than usual, the less ob- 
trusive crimes of society—such as 
backbiting, of which it is difficult to 
gain evidence, but which persons less 
wise than the children of the new light 
are content to believe will be punished 
hereafter, and with not the less cer- 
tainty because the day of retribution is 
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deferred! We fear, however, that on 
this subject Mr. Bulwer has incau- 
tiously let the cat out of the bag, when 
he asserts that Epicurus is the original 
of the modern Utilitarian. For, as 
Materialism is the undisguised tenet 
of that school, it requires no ghost to 
tell us what a paradise for knaves the 
world will then be, when the injured 
are deprived of their solitary hope, that 
Justice left the earth to dwell in hea- 
ven; for, let the wretched but once 
feel themselves driven to despair, and 
chaos, despite all schemes of national 
education, will come again. Of this 
fact we feel assured, when we turn out 
eyes to America; where, during the 
recent commercial crisis, unblushing 
insolvency has stalked through the 
land ; and we can now predict to what 
extent the laxity of principle will be 
carried whenever another mercantile 
convulsion shall arise —and arise it 
must — shaking the world to its very 
centre: for then morality will be found 
to have decreased, precisely as the 
doctrines of the Utilitarian Epicurus 
shall have had a wider field for action. 
On the probability of the recurrence of 
another crisis in the trade of America, 
far more fatal than, the last, even the 
Edinburgh Reviewer seems to have a 
presentiment ; and none who have 
watched and weighed the course of 
events since the panic of 1825 can fail 
to foretell the coming storm, in which 
the republic will gradually be lost in 
a monarchy: for the former cannot 
exist with a paper currency, and a 
paper currency the commerce of Ame- 
rica imperiously demands. 
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NO. X. LITTLE BONEY. 


A SCHOOL REMINISCENCE, 


“« The king enacts more wonders than a man!” 


Tue following anecdote (for it is no- 
thing more) is intended to illustrate 
that love for heroic supremacy which 
distinguishes the human heart, be it of 
man or boy. Rank and renown find 
eager aspirants, whether they are to be 
obtained by steel blades and heavy 
artillery, or by wooden swords and tin 
pea-shooters. Allowing that great ar- 


mies have much to do with the good 
or ill of entire nations, we may fre- 
quently say that, as regards the motives 
of the individual who enlists under the 
banners of “ bleeding war,” they are 
not more morally dignified than those 
which actuate the juvenile members of 


a school, when, in the cause of some 
chosen party, they march to the battle- 
field, under the inspiring flutter of a 
cotton pocket-handkerchief ! 

It was about the time that the allied 
armies, under Wellington and Blucher, 
were preparing to give the Emperor of 
the French a warm reception in Bel- 
gium, that the little boys of the Wolver- 
hampton Free School advanced their 
opposing divisions into the play-ground, 
prophetically to illustrate, as it was 
conceived, the coming fate of Napoleon 
the Great. 

_ It had long been a canon of patriot- 
ism with the great body of the school, 
that one Englishman was fully equal 
to the defeat of five Frenchmen; nor 
had it ever been questioned until a 
brief while before the period of which 
I now speak, when a little sturdy runt 
of a fellow, of quiet Labits and stern 
resolutions, was hardy enough to deny 
the fact. The insulted spirit of na- 
tional pride immediately instigated the 
tongues of the free-school multitude, 
and the advocate of French valour was 
denounced on all sides as a cabbage- 
eating, frog-frying “ Jacobin.” Bill 
Marsden, however (for such was ‘ny 
hero's name), only replied to this ex- 
communicating anathema by putting 


his thumb upon his nose, and wagging 
his little finger, thus :— 


a mode of expression which h 
become as general in use as it is par- 
ticular in provocation. 

A few young urchins, in the same 
class with Bill Marsden (whether en- 
tertaining Ais opinion or their own does 
not much matter), seemed inclined to 
favour the anti-Anglo side of the ques- 
tion; and, under the influence of Bill’s 
superior genius, soon adopted that 
signal of consummate defiance to which 
we have just alluded — they put their 
thumbs upon their noses, and wagged 
their little fingers. The upshot of the 
matter, in fine, was simply this, that 
Bill and his bold followers were mo- 
rally expatriated, and branded with 
the name of “Little Boney and his 
tag-rag and bob-tail.” 

Now, little Boney’s father was a 
soldier, who had battled against the 
French, and had» given his boy to un- 
derstand that the glory of a victory 
was enhanced in proportion as the 
vanquished were strong, while the dis- 
grace of defeat was in the same pro- 
portion diminished. The lad, who was 
of a thinking turn, revolved this over 
in his mind — cast his eye over his 
“tag-rag and bob-tail”— inspected 
their power of limb, and the strength 
of their corduroy small-clothes — exa- 
mined their energy of purpose — re- 
viewed their combined force — and, 
under the banner of that denounced 
chieftain whose name he bore, resolved, 
after mature thought, to “bend up 
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each corporal agent to the terrible 
feat; and, in fine, to take field! 

War, then, being proclaimed, re- 
cruits were forthwith invited to join 
on either side. But, oh! how wretched 
was the contrast between the ever- 
swelling numbers of the British and 
the unincreasing few of poor little 
Boney’s squad! The former lifted up 
their heads in pride, and cast down 
their eyes in scorn; the latter only put 
their thumbs upon their and 
wagged their little fingers. 

1 shall not venture to say how many 
candidates there were for my Lord 
Wellington’s post. As only one could 
possibly obtain this important situa- 
tion, the disappointed applicafits were 
content to put up with as great a name 
as they could get, and the English 
forces soon exhibited a fearful array of 
generals and stafi-ofticers ; the remain- 
der of the army being composed of 
three ensigns and some ten sergeants : 
or, in other words, of the few young 
gentlemen who carried pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, and of the many who wiped 
their noses with their fingers. In short, 
it was not till the rank and title of 
Great Britain were well nigh exhausted, 
that Marshals Ney and Soult gave 
plurality to the French staff. Jack 
Richards and Joe Ryder having, like 
Stanley at Boswoith, for a time held 
aloof, at length declared for “ Little 
Boney,” and were each invested with 
a baton. These two sword-fish and a 
few small fry being added to the “ tag- 
rag and bob-tail,” the forces appeared 
in battle array. 

A passing remark upon “the state 
of parties” previous to action may be 
here made. 

First, be it known, the ranks under 
Little Boney’s command were made 
up of men embittered by the deroga- 
tory estimate of thei opponents — of 
men “not without ambition” — of men 
smarting under the insult of expatria- 
tion —of men determined on revenge ! 
The English forces, on the contrary, 
“saucy and overbold,” were composed 
of heroes flushed witn the pride of 
situation — confident in numbers —- 
trusting in “that tower of strength,” 
their cause — and, in imagination, con- 
querors even before the fight began. 
There was a restless eagerness in their 
movements, strangely contrasted with 
the staid solidity of the enemy; Little 
Boney being the only one who moved, 
from a certain fixed point, to give his 


noses 
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orders in whispers of direful import! 
Iie had congregated his handful of 
working warriors, with admirable ge. 
neralship, in a corner of tlie play. 
ground ; where they exhibited a solid 
triangle, the sides of which were pro. 
tected by the rectangular walls, leaving 
the base alone open to attack. : 

My Lord Wellington wondered 
“what the d—1 they could be at?” 
“Come out o’ that!” cried General 
Lord fill. Come and fetch me,” 
said Little Boney, putting his thum) 
on his nose, and wagging his little 
finger. This put the Marquess of 
Anglesea in such a towering passion, 
that he forgot the Wellington supre. 
macy, and gave the word himself, 
*“ Upon ’em, lads! — double-qnick 
time! Charge!” 

Being exempt from military service 
on the score of illness, 1 saw the battle 
from my bed-room window. I ob- 
served that Little Boney stood purely 
on the defensive, and that the advance 
of the British received a momentary 
check; which, I afterwards learued, 
was effected by a most unexpected 
volley of peas from the enemy’s sharp- 
shooters concealed in the rear. Per- 
haps this was a definitive first blow: 
at all events, there was no driving 
Little Boney out of the corner. “ Tug 
‘em out!” “ Drive ’em out!” “ Lug 
"em out!’ “Shove ’em out!” re- 
sounded from the mouths of the as- 
sailing British. 


*« But all’s too weak : 
For brave Little Boney—well he deserv'd 
the name "— 


would neither be tugged, driven, lugged, 
nor shoved. Ilis noiseless movements 
were all tactic and muscle, and some 
alarming defections soon began to shew 
themselves among the British. Poor 
Marshal Blucher was seen slinking 
away with a pea in his eye; my Lord 
Wellington shortly followed, with a 
flea in his ear; Lord Hill “ came hop- 
ping” (like a maid-servant’s letter), 
holding one leg in his hand, and cry- 
ing, “ A plantain-leaf for my broken 
shin!” The Marquess of Anglesea 
proved on this occasion the use of two 
legs, as if in presentiment of that in- 
convenience with which he was made 
subsequently acquainted at Waterloo, 
where those twin-supporters of his life's 
progress were cruelly separated, the 
one to occupy a boot in England, and 
the other to remain in a grave in Bele 
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gium. To be plain, the Marquess 
gave exemplary precedent for retreat. 
Two of the ensigns ran away, and if 
the other stayed, it was from the best 
of reasons — he could not help it; for 
he had become the doubly unlucky 
bone of contention between his friends 
and his enemies: so that, what with 
the pulls of the former to rescue, and 
the close hauls of the latter to detain, 
he was most unceremoniously mam- 
mocked. Such was the state of the 
conflict when the school-bell rung, and 
the unhappy ensign was left a prisoner 
of war in the hands of the French. 
All the British, save their “lost one,” 
were left to obey the summons before 
the stubborn Boney would move a peg. 
Ruffled, disconsolate, disbanded, hig- 
gledy-piggledy—any how—no how, 
did the vanquished of our isle quit the 
field of their disgrace, and take their 
places in the school-room. As the last 
of their stragglers left the ground, the 
victorious enemy, uninjured, serene, 
collectively compact and individually 
confident, steadily marched forward to 
the tune of ‘* Malbrook ’”—trium- 
phantly entered the school-room, and 
took their seats with a silent expression 
ofcondensed significance,as who should 
say,—‘ One Englishman to five French- 
wen. You were twenty ; we were 
ten: therefore we were ten, and you an 
hundred. Then, we were attacked, and 
you were beaten: ergo, one French- 
man is equal to ten Englishmen. ‘ Quod 
non erat demonstrandum,’ — Evcuip. 
Ahem !” 

Truce, which by the laws of war 
commenced from the moment the 
school-bell had done ringing, was 
suspended the moment the school- 
business broke up. It was, therefore, 
reasonably imagined that Wellington 
the great and his mighty men of war 
would immediately renew the contest, 
with the view of regaining their lost 
laurels, With this assurance, Little 
Boney and his tag-rag and bob-tail 
tushed out of the school-room with an 
eager velocity inversely proportioned to 
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the moderated pace at which they had 
previously entered, and re-established 
themselves in triangular terror in their 
Thermopolzian corner. 

The British phalanx, however, was 
slow to assemble; and Little Boney 
(who had shewn enough pith to merit 
the augmented title of Marrow-Boney), 
“ nour passer le temps,” sent out a pur- 
suivant-at-arms to buy a hap’worth of 
nuts. The nuts came before the enemy ; 
so he distributed around, 


«* And crack’d, and crack’d, and crack'd.” 


The nuts, generally speaking, were good 
nuts ; but there were some decayed, or 
empty; and these he sent a present, 
with his most respectful compliments, 
to my Lord Wellington, desiring to be 
informed whether it was his lordship’s 
pleasure to give him the chance of cap- 
turing another ensign. But neither 
empty shells nor solid insults would 
aught avail. ‘The fact is,” said his 
lordship, ‘“* Bill Marsden was in ear- 
nest, and didn’t fight fair.” More- 
over, Marshal Blucher’s mamma had 
just called to see her darling boy; and, 
being much shocked at the pea-wound 
on his eye-lid, she had requested that 
Little Boney might be whipped, as a 
rude fellow, unfit to mix with heroes of 
gentle blood. Further, the housemaid 
was rubbing Lord Hill’s shin with 
vinegar; and the Marquess of Angle- 
sea was kept in for being out in his 
“ Delectus.” In brief, Little Boney 
was allowed to assume, without further 
dispute, the wreath of victory; on the 
strength of which he ordered another 
hap’worth of nuts, and gave liberal 
largess to his soldiery. The moral of 
my tale—if moral it have—is found in 
this fact, viz., that when the news of 
the real victory of Waterloo reached the 
Wolverhampton Free Grammar School, 
some short time after, the discomfiture 
of his Grace of Wellington formed a re- 
markable contrast to the delight of his 
imperial highness, “ Little Boney.” 


Locke, 3. fF. 


NO. XI, TRAVELLING ALL NIGHT. 


“We fly by night.” 


[twas in obedience to the commands 
of our trusty and well-beloved cardinal 
that I lately travelled from Plymouth 
to Derby by the Sheftield coach,—a 
considerable portion of my journey be- 


ing effected duriug that period of the 
twenty-four hours when 


*« half the world 
Is in a lonely solemn silence hung.” 
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The dusky veil of evening had left no- 
thing but the outline of the city of 
Gloucester dimly observable, as we ap- 
proached its venerable towers. With 
the declining day had dwindled the lo- 
quacity of my fellow “ outsides,” and 
we were in a kind of dreamy wakeful- 
ness, when the sudden transition from 
* the noiseless tenour of our way” over 
the turnpike-road, to the rattling sur- 
face of a rough paved street, like mar- 
riage after courtship, aroused us from 
our stupor, and elicited instantaneous 
sparks of curiosity among the passen- 
gers as to the name of the town, the 
sign ofthe inn, and the time allowed 
for supper. It appeared, however, 
that the only supper in the case was 
that which had just been eaten by the 
fresh horses that were to carry us on ; 
and that no more time would be af- 
forded than was sufficient to scald our 
throats with a glass of coloured caloric in 
a molten state, costing one shilling and 
considerable dyspepsia, and passing 
with its victim for brandy-and-water. 
This fire-drinking, however, is often 
rendered the more imperative by the 
anger-quenching influence of the little 
bar-IIebe who presents it to you; and 
who looks all the while so innocent of 
all inflammatory intentions, that you 
had rather choke your indignation and 
yourself to boot, than allow any im- 
peachment of your gallantry. Such, at 
least, were my impulses on the parti- 
cular occasion before us; and I was 
courteously aiming at a place in her 
good opinion, when the guard abruptly 
bade every one resume his place ou the 
coach, except our heretofore coachman, 
who, touching his glazed tile, signifi- 
cantly hinted to us that * he went no 
further,”—-an intimation also translat- 
able into, “ a shilling, if you please.” 
Sailors, however, are not supposed to 
understand the technicalities of land- 
travelling ; so that, when our ex-coachey 
conveyed the intelligence of his “ going 
no further” to an honest Jack tar, the 
latter, with an expression of humorous 
wonderment, and in perfectest simpli- 
city of heart, replied merely to the fact, 
unconscious of the motive. “ If you 
please, sir,” said the coachman, “ | go 
no further.” Why, then, you lubber,” 
said the sailor, “ stay where you are.” 
It was past midnight when we en- 
tered the historically famed town of 
Tewkesbury. “ False, fleeting Clarence, 
that stabbed me in the field at Tewkes- 
bury!” was the instinctive utterance of 
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my tongue,as I looked in the direction 
of the battle-field. “ Ya—hip— 
Shakespeare !” said our new driver, 
giving the near wheeler a double. 
thonged hint to improve his lagging 
pace. It appeared as if I had divided 
honours with the wheeler,—the “ ya— 
hip” applying to him; and the poet's 
name being addressed, in the ostenta- 
tion of learning, to me. No such 
thing. Shakespeare was the horse's 
name. It was a mere accidental coin- 
cidence. The fellow (bless him, ye 
Puritans) was innocent as to any know- 
ledge of the poet; and, as it will im- 
mediately appear, guiltless of any re- 
gard for the poet’s name. (How far 
the latter virtue will be substantiated 
we shall hereafter see.) “ Ya—hip— 
Shakespeare!” said he; ‘ go along, 
stupip!” Now, this—-this was not 
a “ mere accidental coincidence :” and 
whether most to abhor the proprietor, 
who had dared to call a stupid horse 
Shakespeare, or the fellow who had ven- 
tured to designate as stupid any thing 
bearing that name, I knew not. [ad 
I attempted only to knock him off the 
box, he might have thrashed me. | 
therefore resolved, before we should 
part, to appeal to him, as a gentleman, 
for an amende honorable ; and so, let- 
ting this rest for the present, let us 
change our subject and our horses at 
Tewkesbury, only suffering me, finally, 
to inquire, when ever before was Shake- 
speare changed for a better? 

Night is to landscape what the mys- 
terious is to poetry, or metaphysics to 
ordinary nature. The commonplaces 
of detail and extent become “ smothered 
in surmises ” of generalisation and in- 
finity. Villages may be the suburban 
appendages of unlimited cities. The 
mantle of darkness and the spell ol 
silence are over them; and as that 
mantle is a firmament, and that spell 
a pervading genius, so may they them- 
selves be coequal in expanse and s0- 
lemnity. The rustic cot is unseen 
amidst the shadowy enclosure of its 
shrubbery, which possibly forms. the 
entrance to an enchanted forest, where 


Black melancholy sits, and round her 
throws 

A death-like silence and a dread repose ; 

Hier gloomy presence saddensall the scene, 

Shades every flow’r, and darkens every 
green ; 

Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 

And breathes a browner horror on the 
woods !” 
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Ry the way — and, perhaps, this should 
have been said before — 1 am speaking 
of travelling in a night unillumined 
by the moon, and especially requiring 
the two lamps, which protrude from 
each side of the coach—like the eyes 
of a lobster as to their protrusion, but, 
in respect of their brightness, more like 
those of Ianthe or the gazelle, which 


“ Win as they wander —dazzle where 
they dwell.” 


It is curious to observe the fits and 
starts of energy which distinguish the 
conversation of outside passengers. As 
we drove out of Tewkesbury, our 
tongues ran a hard race with the 
wheels—our rival spokesmen; and 
not one of us but felt as though we 
could keep up the argument to Wor- 
cester, at least, if not to Birmingham. 
It slackened, however, even with the 
impetuous momentum of the horses — 
gradually dwindling from earnestness 
to suavity, from suavity to silence, 
and from silence to pensiveness— 
until rumination acted on our senses 
like an opiate, and the rumbling of the 
coach became a lullaby. Some nodded 
in the alternations of a wish to fall 
asleep and the dread of falling off the 
coach; and their intermediate compa- 
nions lolled right and left, in the se- 
ducing consciousness of more decided 
security. By the aid of two or three 
pinches of Irish snuff, I succeeded in 
sneezing myself into wakefulness — 
folded my arms— yielded my body to 
the agreeable swing of the vehicle, and 
my imagination to the poetic influence 
ofthe hour. It was amusing to mark 
the successive developements of tree 
and bush—the close-shuttered cot— 
line of hedge —tree again — another — 
another — gate —wall — paling — lodge 
— trees — trees — trees—a gap—bush 
— brake -— briar — starting one after the 
other into momentary light, like flash- 
ing meteors, and the next moment lost 
in darkness ; while the shadows of 
nearer objects, thrown upon the fences 
by our rapidly moving lights, seemed 
like an interminable line of ghosts 
flitting past us in an opposite direction. 
And, in pursuit of our own shadow 
before, pursued by another behind, on 
we moved, with never gaining, never 
losing speed. The haunches of the 
wheel-horses gleamed in the light, like 
bronzes beneath a torch ; and the par- 
ticles of mud, thrown forward from the 
front wheels, glittered in their fall like 
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a shower of fire. The leaders were 
almost lost in the depth of the dark 
avenue that ever continued before us, 
until we observed two twinkling stars 
in the distance—sometimes fixed in 
appearance——at others, gently chang- 
ing their position; but never losing 
their parallel. Larger and larger they 
became, as nearer and nearer they ap- 
proached; and the noise of our own 
equipage soon found an echo in that 
of its coming fellow. Our leaders now 
emerged from the shadows, which, with 
a kind of military movement, “ back- 
ward wheeled,” and “ took close order” 
with the dark mass on one side of our 
coach, as it “ pulled up” for a mo- 
ment’s parley with its well-met brother. 
The meeting realised an astronomical 
illustration. The “ Star” and the 
“ Comet” were in conjunction ; and, 
from the front of a small inn, by the 
road side, hung the “ Moon” in 
eclipse. The passengers of the “Star” 
scrutinised those on the ‘ Comet” 
like spirits encountering in Hades ; 
but the solemnity of the scene was 
sorely interfered with, when one of the 
charioteers called to the man in the 
moon for a glass of gin and pepper- 
mint. And now, with a “ Yah hip!” 
we were off again, reaching Worcester 
in due time, and rattling through its 
long and handsome thoroughfare, with 
what appeared to be a very limited 
regard to the “sleep and silence” 
which “ brooded o’er the city.” 

What a strange effect, at such a time, 
have the names and occupations of the 
shopkeepers, emblazoned over the doors 
and windows! They have no longer 
that spirit of invitation and promise, 
which adds life to the life of day. 
On the contrary, they look like epitaphs 
of a people that were once awake, and 
of things which were once to be bought 
and sold: and, in sober truth be it 
spoken, they /ave a more certain con- 
nexion with the yesterday than with 
the morrow! 

The druggist’s is the only shop front 
that expresses truth: for, if you really 
have sudden occasion for a calomel pill 
or dose of rhubarb, you need only 
knock at the door over which the rays 
of a lamp gleam through a globular 
glass of green or red spirits, and there 
(on his pallet beneath the counter, half 
undressed and entirely uncomfortable), 
there lies “a caitiff wretch” must wake 
and “ sell it you.” As to other shops, 
what right have they to continue the 
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announcement of such inactive and 
unproductive existences as those of 
“ Felt and Co., hatters,” “ Bunn and 
Berry, confectioners,”&c.? The truth 
is, that the hats and the tartlets are 
just as likely of their own accord to 
leave their shelves, as Messrs. Felt, 
Bunn, and Berry, are to quit their 
beds in your service: and, in my hum- 
ble opinion, when people continue to 
announce the possession of desirable 
commodities, after they decline to 
afford them, the self-appropriations of 
burglary are perfectly justifiable. 

At Worcester we again changed 
coachmen. I had not forgotten my 
resolve. 

* If you please, sir,” said coachey, 
‘* [ don’t go any further.” 

* Sir,” said I, * you’ve gone already 
a great deal too far. I wish you had 
stopped short of Tewkesbury, ere you 
violated the respect due to the greatest 
name in the catalogue of poets. You 
have a horse called * Shakespeare ?” 

“ Yes: but I call ’un “ stupid.” 

* Where did he come from ?” 

Ile was got out of gray Stratford. 
Why was he called Shakespeare ?” 
A’ter his grandfather. He was a 
good ’un: so sometimes I calls out 
* Shakespeare’ to t’other, to make him 
think of his pedigree and go along. 
But then he won’t go along ; so I calls 
him “ stupid,” and tries the double 
thong.” 


“ 
‘ 


“ 


NO. XII. 


A FRAGMENT. 


[ Brief Advertisement.—The scene of this 
Fragment is laid in Dublin, and sup- 
poses some affaire d’amour between a 
young lady of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion and a young gentleman who 
had in great measure his religion to 
choose. This clashing with the Je- 
suitical views of a certain holy frater- 
nity, it became of vital consequence to 
them to set it aside. ] 


& 


Bright shone the sun’s reflected glare 

On Stephen’sGreen and Merrion Square. 

The breath of Zephyr moved along, 

In concert with the busy throng ; 

Whose noisy hum and potent sway 

Reigned uncontrolled throughout the 
day. 

There might you see the splendid 
coach,— 

The gingle, carriage, or barouche,— 
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I was satisfied the name of Shake- 
speare had his regard, and he therefore 
recovered mine. So, having feed him 
double, I put myself under the guid- 
ance of his successor, and proceeded. 

As the night advanced, it grew chilly. 
The romance of our travel began to 
wear away, and we experienced certain 
commonplace longings for a cup of hot 
coffee. At length 


« The morn, in russet mantle clad,” 


approached from the east to meet us ; 
and, at five o'clock in the morning, 
most appropriately heralded by the 
determined crowing of a wakeful cock, 
we entered the yard of the Hen and 
Chickens hotel at Birmingham. With 
the remainder of my journey, performed 
after daybreak, I have, legitimately, 
nothing to do: but it may be permitted 
me to state, that, having taken an in- 
side place at Birmingham, I turned 
day into night, by committing myself 
to sleep the most profound ; from which 
I awoke not, until aroused to perfect 
and most pleasant consciousness by 
the palpable welcome of our beloved 
Cardinal Herricke, who was in readi- 
ness, with tleet and commodious equip- 
age, to bear me off to the Priory, before 
whose Gothic portal we arrived in due 
time for a true B. F. breakfast. 


Locke, B. f. 


PRIESTBY. 


AFTER THE FASHION OF THE CELEBRATED POEM “ ROKEBY.” 


The waggon, cart, and chariot rattle, 

And two-wheel’d cars, with horse or 
cattle : 

There shone the belles whose sparkling 
eyes 

Shot glances at each martial prize,— 

As, dress’d in scarlet or in blue, 

They stroll’d along, two after two. 


II. 


Amidst the crowd a nymph is roving,— 
Her fairy form seems quickly moving ; 
Iler far-strain’d eye to search is seen 
The distant street, and square, and 
green, 
As if she sought some favour’d swain, 
On whom she thought with anxious pain. 
Her hurried air, and anxious tread, 
Proclaim’d the tear-drop had been shed ; 
And much I ween she fann’d a flame 
Whose warmth she felt, but dared not 
name, 
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Love is no joke, yet jokes they crack ; 

Love is not white, yet white turns black. 

The maiden, blooming mid despair, 

Pursues her course, despite of care ; 

In hopes her lover soon to greet, 

She quickly strays through Grafton 
Street ; 

Then gains the bridge, and passes by 

Where Nelson’s pillar parts the sky ; 

In ardent hope to meet him there, 

Or near the site of Mountjoy Square. 

The smiles of Fortune round her play, 

Bedeck her path, and light her way. 

In Sackville Street her hero stands, 

With ardent gaze and outstretch’d 
hands. 

The radiant joys of meeting seem 

To mock the summer's brightest beam. 

The fair one smil’d so sweet and gay,— 

The streets wide waste e’en felt its ray ; 

Then, fondly leaning on his arm, 

They wind along mid Love's alarm: 

They pass through street, o’er bridge 
and quay, 

And hail the southern breeze of May, 

Where, straight from all incumbrance 
free, 

The Liffey woos and weds the sea, 

IV. 

Till thus the youth :—“ My Mary, say, 

Smiles well or ill our fate to-day ; 

Do priests and friars stop our joys 

With cant of creed and gilded toys ; 

Must tiresome fast and dread con- 
fession 

Attend on every slight transgression ? 

These are, when taken, at the best, 

To nobler feelings but a jest. 

Say, shall we cast aside this cloak, 

Aud brave with courage priestcraft’s 
yoke ; 

Must canting friar, priest, and pope, 

Still threaten us with fire and rope ? 

Oh! let us break their scare-crow chain, 

And taste sweet liberty again ; 

So shall our souls a blessing prove, 

And all our lives be joy and love. 

V. 

The maiden paused, nor gave reply, 

Till parted was the heaving sigh,— 

Till parted was the burning tear, 

The tender glance and timid fear. 

The sigh from woman’s mouth that flees 

Is like the cat’s-paw of a breeze ; 

When o’er the waters it has sped, 

A transient lull pervades their bed. 

Thus Mary felt a soothing rest 

Succeed the tempest of her breast ; 
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Till thus she spake :—“ Would fate 
control 

The fear that hangs upon my soul ; 

Could I believe, with you, that mass 

Was tinkling cymbal made of brass, 

I might, perhaps, disjoint the bands 

Which binds my will and ties my hands. 

But Father Gregory that morn 

Spoke of my love with pitying scorn ; 

And said ’twere better wed Old Nick 

Than league with faithless heretic. 

’T were better fly ’gainst Nature’s law 

Than take the devil by the paw ; 

For what was love, or honour dear, 

Or sympatliy with pitying tear, 

When direful terrors threat our way, 

And watchful demons round us play ? 

Ile hinted something ’neath his cloak,—- 

Of fire and faggot, flame and smoke,— 

Of sulphurous fume, and dying man, 

Gridirons hot, and frying pan ; 

Then, with a withering look, withdrew, 

But fondly still I thought on you. 

And yet his curse at parting loud 

O’ershades me as some dismal cloud ; 

I bend in dread —I fear the blow 

That certain comes, though now but 


slow. 
VI. 
Transfixed the youth now stands, en- 
thrall’d, 


And resolution seems appall’d ; 

But quickly the returning fire 

Of plighted troth aroused his ire, 

Till bursting forth, with glistening eyes, 

He thus with hurried tongue replies : 

“« Must, then, these superstitious fears 

Prevail against the faith of years? 

Shall I allow a monkish band 

To rob me of that heart and hand — 

That heart, which plighted me its truth, 

That hand, pledged mine in earliest 
youth? 

No! sooner shall the tempest’s shock 

Dissever hills of massive rock ; 

Sooner shall ocean’s tronbled waves 

Roll back the land its billow laves. 

Without delay I'll Osmond seek, 

And vengeance on O'Bickstaff reek, 

Who thus, with wily clutch and claw, 

Would point to heaven, yet cheat the 
law. 

I know him well; in vain he tries 

To mask his perjury and lies : 

The lands which they would now attain 

Are mine and thine — their hopes are 
vain. 

Our jointed right he cannot shake, 

‘Though wily as the hissing snake. 

The cause were worthy to be tried 

In hall of splendour, court of pride. 

cc 
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To-morrow, when in twilight’s gleam 
The setting sun shall merge its beam, 
We'll meet again: till then, adieu !” 
Thus spake the youth, and quickly flew. 


VIT. 
Her lover gone, the maid, aghast, 
Stands pondering over what had passed. 
Her soul for him did Nature frame, 
And early friendship fanned the flame; 
But jarring creeds and monkish plot 
Had set aside her destined lot. 
Subject alone to Nature he, 
A prey to pope and friar she : 
Ile prayed in silence, but his breast 
Gave virtue refuge in distress. 
But, see! she moves along the way, 
Ilas crossed the bridge, and gained the 
quay ; 
Through winding streets has bent her 
course, 
In spite of coaches, man, or horse. 
She stops, and opened is a door ; 
She paces quickly stair and floor ; 
Now anxious asks if all is well, 
And what at home since morn’s befell ? 
Then scans each dainty note which came 
From powerful lord, or courtly dame, 
Or invites out to cards or ball: 
Leaves all theit joys—refuses all ; 
Iler mind is yet a prey to grief. 
Oh, for some draught to bring relief! 
Are there no guardian spirits near ? 
Yes—her sweet harp and bottled beer, 
The sparkling glass has cleared her 
throat ; 
The harp is tuned in plaintive note ; 
And now she sings a favourite strain, 
Which Echo warbles back again. 


SONG TO THE OWL. 
1. 
Sweet bird, that scorns the sunbeam’s 
light, 
Arrayed in feathered coat of white, 
That lov’st the shade, 
And humbly feed’st on tender mouse, 


A ragged tree or hole thy house, 
In peaceful glade. 
2. 
Wisdom itself art thou, indeed ; 
Like it on dainties scorn’st to feed 
At court or ball : 
No note of nightingale that sings, 
Charms like the flapping of thy wings, 
Near castle wall. 
3. 
And when thou tak’st to sudden flight, 
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Low grand thou movest ’mid the night, 
Tranquil and slow! 
Thine eyes a pattern for each grace, 
So sweetly blinking in thy face, 
In beauteous glow ! 


4. 


Come, then, dear seraph! to my heart, 
Let us ne’er cease to live apart ;— 
We'll fly the crowd. 
With thee, when Sol has run his race, 
I'll ponder on my Henry’s face, 
And sigh aloud. 


VIII. 


Her song is o’er. A mournful gloom 
Ilas cast its shadows through the room; 
The chairs are scattered here and there, 
Whilst two fond cats—a loving pair— 
Their plaintive supplications pour, 

To gain admission through the door. 
An active, distant kitchen-jack, 

Is heard to turn in busy clack ; 
Whilst now and then, a frizzing ire, 
Proclaims the gravy is on fire. 

Amid the pause, the clock sounds five, 
A coach is heard in rumbling drive : 
Starts Mary up—she knows its sound ; 
She gains the door with nimble bound, 
And meets her guardian, cousins all, 
Ere they had passed the spacious hull. 
’Tis done—-the kind embrace is past, 
And soon begins the rich repast ; 

The festive board with mirth is crown’d, 
All cares in flowing cups are drown’'d ; 
The jest goes round in cheerful glee, 
And squire and lass laugh merrily ; 
Edward, a young Hibernian swain, 
For Mary’s ear has tuned his strain: 
lier sympathies he'd fain beguile, 
And thus he sings, with witching smile: 


1. 


“ Oh, lady! brew no punch for me, 
Or brew me whisky-punch, d’ye see! 
I can’tspeak French, nor drink Cognac; 
Your rum I leave for nigger’s whack : 
Your claret bright, your sparkling wine, 
Suit nota Paddy throat like mine ; 
Then, lady! brew no punch for me, 
Or brew me whisky-punch, d’ye see! 


2. 


Though Jove and all the gods above 

Drank nectar to inflame their love; _ 

Though Falstaff quaff’d whole butts of 
sack, 

And Bardolph’s nose burn’d with at- 
rack ; 

Though through Mynheer’s capacious 
throat 


A Zuyder Zee of gin doth float ; 
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Yet, lady! brew no punch for me, 
Or brew me whisky-punch, d’ye see? 


3. 


There is a lip I love far more 

Than ocean’s wave the margin-shore ; 
There is a liquor I approve 

Beyond all Bacchanalian love ; 

Let but that lip that liquor kiss, 
"Twill sparkle with its magic bliss ! 
So, lady! whisky-punch for me, 
And kiss the goblet first, d’ye see ?” 


"Twas thus the joyous hour grew 

Rich and more rich with jocund hue, 
‘Till night’s fast coming shadows spread, 
And prostrate all in sleep and bed. 


IX. 
’T was now, ere lady bright had thrown 
Her fairy form on bed of down, 
A stranger comes in muffled cloak — 
A secret dire his mien bespoke ; 
He’s traversed street and lane with 
speed, 
And anxious seeks bold Osmond Reid. 
Osmond is pacing to and fro 
llis private room, with looks so, so, 
As if he mused on something odd, 
Some plot or scheme with vengeful 
rod ; 
Now faltering stops, and shakes his 
head, 
Then knits his brow with fury dread ; 
Till, pacing quickly corridor, 
Ile hears a step upon the floor : 
The stranger enters with a look 
That seems to pierce each niche and 
nook — 
Then, listening if ’tis silence all, 
Glances the door again and wall. 
Xe 
Brave Osmond’s welcome did not lack ; 
He pledged him in a cup of sack ; 
Then, with a harried lip, would know 
The secret mark’d the stranger’s brow. 
The stranger drank, and filled again — 
Osmond ill brooked his piercing ken ; 
And well he might, for who can stand 
The glance of fire, of torch, and brand. 
On his lank face the midnight lamp 
And penance had a horror stamp’d, 
Sallowed the cheek, sharpened the nose, 
And made transparent both the jaws ; 
Yet left what rope alone could stop, 
The thievish grin, the eye of plot ; 
The eye which looked at once ten 
ways ; 
The mouth which, inward cursing, 
prays ; 
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That eye by practice oft was drenched ; 

Often that tongue had brandy quenched. 

To him was torture all the go, 

Rack and brimstone, wheel and bow ; 

Death could he view without appal, 

The spring-trap balk, and mount the 
wall. 


XI. 


The man who thinks he sees a ghost 
Is like a sort of finger-post ; 

Ile cannot speak, or move, or hollow— 
He points the road he cannot follow. 
Thus Osmond viewed with fearful stare 
O’Bickstaff’s face and horrid glare. 
Iie would to some concealed recess 
He points— but yet is motionless. 

At length recovering from his fright, 
He trims with shaking hand the light ; 
Then faltering asks how goes the hour, 
And are the tidings sweet or sour ? 


XII. 


O’Bickstaff said, with smiling look, 

Whilst smothered joy his visage shook : 

“ "Twas always sweet when priest and 
church 

Could leave the devil in the lurch.” 

“ And have ye now !—say, fiend! say! 

Nor trifle thus my time away.” 

‘** What would ye learn?” “ Hast done 
the deed 

Of which we stand so much in need ?” 

“ All is gone well. Two short hours 
past, 

T caught De Montfort’s form at last. 

I followed him through street and lane, 

Till my fell purpose ’gan to wane ; 

I thought, when once we robbed the 
mail, 

He saved me from Kilmainham jail ; 

Another time, for stealing cloth, 

His well-timed pleadings saved my 
broth : 

But then, methought, he won’t believe, 

Ilis eyes he swears can pierce a sieve ; 

He thinks our miracles and wonders 

Are nothing but burlesque and blunders. 

This heresy alarmed my mind ; 

T gave my scruples to the wind. 

Tar from the reach of town and smoke, 

Disguised in this old misty cloak, 

I saw him reach the private stair, 

And poise his foot from earth in air ; 

I aimed my pistolet so well, 

He had not time to reach the bell. 

I saw him fall— of that I’m sure; 

So did not stay to learn much more.” 


XII. 


‘“‘ Now, since he’s gone, I’m come to say, 
In sharing spoils, we'll have fair play. 
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You, Osmond Reid, by claims of law, 
On house and land may clap your paw : 
But, listen ! when, with steady hand, 
A priest consents to purge the land 
Of Luther’s unbelieving crew, 

He looks to gain, as well as you : 
Therefore, all private wealth is mine ; 
’Twas won from mauy a holy shrine. 
Don’t think I’m such a foolish blade, 
To give up all the spoils of trade. 
Pistols have triggers ——triggers flint — 
I merely mention it—a hint— 
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Thinking you'd feel a little queer ; 

So with my claims don’t interfere.” 
Osmond, with ernest sore, 
Full quickly vanished through the floor : 
The trap he closed—the bolt he drew— 
O’Bickstaff’s face turned dingy blue ! 
The tempest shook the aged oak, 

And whirled in air the chimney’s smoke; 
But morning’s beam has hushed the blast, 
And mystery veils the horrors past. 


* * * So 


NO. XIII. THE BRIDAL, 


THE NUPTIALS. 


The train of sombre night was gone : 

The wakeful lark, with joyful tone, 
Proclaim’d the coming day ; 

And, as the Sun rose o’er the dew, 

The bashful Morn, to meet his view, 

Athwart her bosom chastely drew 
Her veil of misty grey. 


But soon above the eastern line 
Ilis golden glories dazzling shine 
O’er river, sward, and tree : 
And timid Morn (but now so pale) 
Let gently fall that misty veil, 
And blush’d the god to see. 


And like that sun—so warm, so bright, 
Arose from restless couch a knight, 
Sir Reginald by name; 
Proud captain of yon castled hall, 
Where lowlier knights await his call, 
And lord of all the swelling lands 
The loftiest of his tow’rs commands; 
Yet richer far in love—for he 
Possess’d the heart of Rosalie, 
Whose beauty match’d his fame. 


And like that morn—so timid—pure— 
That might no sudden glance endure, 
Forth from her chamber came that 
maid, 
In dress of virgin white array'd, 
And pale with virgin fear : 
Till, when her lover drew aside 
Her veil, and breath’d the name of 
‘¢ bride,” 
She blush’d that word to hear. 


And now, behold them as they stand, 
Before the altar, hand in hand, 
Responsive heart to heart : 
With fearless eye and firmest tone, 
He vows no “ other” love to own 
“ Till death their souls shall part.” 


But, ah! not thus can Rosalie 
Conceal her soul’s timidity ; 

Her soft blue eye is moist with tears, 
Her vow the prelate faintly hears — 


Her lips scarce seem to move : 
Poor girl, she thinks, however gay 
Her hopes, she still may rue the day 
When thus, so rich in beauty’s fame, 
She gave away a maiden’s name — 

For what ?—a husband’s love? 


By Heav’n! it is a fearful thing 

To leave the fond protecting wing 

Of father— mother — and to cling 
Unto a lover’s vow: 

It is to quit a certain home, 

Among uncertain climes to roam ; 

’Tis to resign a changeless love, 

Which ever has been, and would prove 
For ever, as ’tis now: 

It is to rend the tender shoot 
From forth a thriving tree, 

Which in the new soil may take root, 
And flourish fruitfully : 

But, ah! we still may rue the day 
The shoot was taken thither ; 

Ere long its flow’rs may fade away, 
Its leaves for ever wither ! 


Yet, howsoe’er it touch’d her heart, 
More sad than her’s her father’s part. 
Be sure, ’tis hard to yield our right 
To that which saw its earliest light 
Within our fond embrace ; 
Whose blood is ours—whose very tone 
May be an echo of our own ; 
Whose winning grace and pious thought 
Are those our care parental taught — 
Our own its form and face : 
O man! ere thou dost vow, beware ! 
Think of a parent’s love ; 
And by a doting father’s care 
Thy own affection prove. 


THE BANQUET. 


Ere now the wedding-mass was singitig, 
Now the joyous bells are ringing ; 
And from the chapel to the hall 
The nuptial train are moving all. 
Such glist’ning eyes and habits gay, 
As on this hymeneal day, 

Have sure been seen by few: 
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The bravest knight and fairest dame 

Were seen to head the line; then came 

An hundred guests of noble fame ; 

And four, at last, of worthiest name,— 
“ God bless the Brothers Blue !” 


Within yon hall of ample space, 
Whose length a giant’s step Should 
trace — 
Whose oaken roof is arch’d so high, 
That sweeping eagles well might fly 
Beneath its spreading canopy, 
And still above the highest spear 
That steed-y-mounted ensigns bear— 
Whose pomp heraldic, scutcheon’d 
pride, 
Emblazon’d shews on every side ; 
And from the beams a double range 
Of carved monsters, grim and strange, 
Appear to greet the revel nigh 
With dev’lish spleen and mockery ;— 
Within that hall, so large and fair, 
A banquet waits the throng ; 
While music rends the wond’ring air, 
And hymeneal song !— 


They come! they come! the nuptial 
train, 

And round the tables form a chain ; 

While at the head, in prouder state, 

The bridal pair are seen elate, 

As ’twere the jewell’d clasps which 
deck 

The lace of gold on Beauty’s neck. 


St. George! it was a goodly sight, 
This concourse vast of dame and knight, 
Of every age — of each degree — 
Virgins who rival Rosalie, 

And some nof so in truth ; 
But here and there an ancient dame, 
Who, never having raised a flame, 
Ilates secretly her father’s name, 

And apes her niece’s youth. 
And many are the gallants there, 
Who, in their brave heroic air, 
May with the princely bridegroom pair, 

In bow’r or tented plain : 
While mothers, anxious to perceive 
How, in the field of Cupid, thrive 
Their daughters’ beauties, often look 
Like watchful anglers at a brook, 

In hopes the bait has ta’en. 


Tn truth, ’twere well mammas should 
know, 
All is not beauty they think so, 
Nor beauty all men wish: 
Besides (however fair in look), 
The bait, if it betray the hook, 
Will never catch a fish, 


The Bridal. 


THE DEPARTURE, 


Now is the sun’s unclouded light 

Full three hours past meridian height ; 

And Reginald, impatient grown 

To smile upon his bride alone, 

Gives signal to a menial there 

His choicest palfreys to prepare : 

For, ere that sun shall leave the west 
Ungilded by his ray, 

The panting sides of each young steed 

Will tell the distance and the speed 
They shall have made this day. 


“Then, bring them forth!” ’Twas 
scarcely said, 
Ere the prompt equerry had led 
The springy coursers to the gate ; 
Where, as in restless mood they wait, 
Loudly and oft they neigh. 
The lady’s steed is pure milk-white, 
In blue and silver gaily dight ; 
Her lord’s an iron-gray. 


Now, as the bridegroom rose, the sound 
Of music woke the echoes round ; 
And voices fill’d the perfum’d air 
With farewells to the happy pair. 


Farewell, sweet Rosalie ! 
Bride o’ the rarest! 

Reginald, happy be, 
Lord of the fairest ! 


Ne’er through your lengthen’d days 
Sorrow await ye ; 

Crown’d aye with fortune’s bays, 
Gladness elate ye! 


F’en as the songsters’ notes decay 
Doth Rosalie her fears betray ; 
A faintness pales her wonted charms, 
And senseless in her father’s arms 
She utter’d no farewell : 
While he, unable to subdue 
Ilis rising heart, a fond adieu 
In silent tears must tell. 


The twain are gone —my song is o'er ; 
Theguests have parted—save THE FOUR. 
They enter’d last of all the rout, 
They’ll be the last to vanish out: 
For, ere they go, they must unthrottle 
The neck of many a balsam-bottle, 
And spice with many a joke their liquor, 
And sing “a fico for the vicar.” 
And if, when Sol the morn shall greet, 
They’re found not on the banquet-seat, 
With caps and noses red, 
Then look below upon the ground, 
And, if they may not there be found, 
’Tis like they’re gone to bed ! 
Locke, 
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THE ANATOMY OF GAMING. 


BY NIMROD. 


Dissection II. 


I am pleased at having seen public 
approbation bestowed upon my first 
paper on “ The Anatomy of Gaming, 

being encouraging to my attempts ‘at 
grappling with a hy dra-headed monster 
which is spreading desolation through- 
out the land. That in the course of my 
life I have done harm--and perhaps I 
may ask, Who has not ?——there can be 
no doubt; if, then, it be permitted to 
me now to do good, it may be good for 
me. It may be useful to me on the 
balance of the account that will some 
day be struck, and may perhaps pre- 
vent one side of the scales from quite 
kicking the beam. But it may be 
also asked, How am I equal to the 
task 1 have imposed upon myself? I 
have already said that I never played 
hazard for a shilling in my life; that [ 
never entered but three gaming-houses 
in my life; neither do I think that all 
the bets I ever made upon race-horses, 
barring a few matches with my own 
horses, would amount to a hundred 
pounds, having been conscious of my 
inability to succeed in such a specula- 
tion. A fortnight back, I knew not 
even the game of ecarté. In short, 
my whole experience in games of 
chance extends but to a rubber at 
whist, the science of which I could 
never learn, and therefore gave it up, 
twenty years ago, to the round games 
of commerce and vingt-un -—— games 
which all persons one remove from 
idiots can comprehend. How then, 
I repeat, can 1 be qualified for this 
undertaking? My answer is conveyed 
in a few words: I have had some in- 
struction from those who have been ini- 
tiated in the veyisrov wabnua (as Plato 
calls the chief science) of the play world. 
I at once, then, state that, in the course 
of a series of papers which it is my 
intention to write on the subject of 
gaming, I shall be able to shew the 
various ways in which fraud is had re- 
course to, in almost all the games now 
played in England, and, consequently, 
the utter impossibility of any man suc- 
ceeding against it by fair means, I 
shall likewise endeavour to — out 


the futility of the attempt to win 
against the chances of the tables, in 
the long run, even in the absence of 
unfair play —aware, however, as [ 
must be, that ¢his fact is sufficiently 
apparent to every man who risks his 
money in such ways. 

It strikes me that, when writing on 
such matters as these, with a view of 
exposing the evils attendant on them, 
there is no better method than that of 
drawing at once upon our own per- 
sonal experience for examples pro and 
con; and [am the more disposed to 
take this course, from a remark made 
by the editor of a country paper of 
great circulation,* namely, that I do 
“not depict deep enough.” Now I 
have already asserted that, extraordi- 
nary as it may appear, I cannot, out 
of the whole circle of my own ac- 
quaintance, thus far in life, point out 
one single individual who could say 
to himself, ** I have gained a shilling, 
on the balance, by ¢ gaming. But—to 
*¢ depict deep enough’ ’— what a long 
and melancholy list could I produce of 
those who have lost every thing —— their 
property, their character, their senses, 
and their lives——-by continuing, in the 
very teeth of experience, to pursue their 
fatal career of gambling. When I pon- 
der upon these scenes of misery, which 
are now passing in review before my 
mind’s eye, and when I look, on the 
other hand, at the fortunes already 
made, and every day making, by the 
proprietors of public gaming-tables, 
I feel myself totally at a loss to ac- 
count for the blind infatuation—-the 
foolishness, indeed --that is thus suf- 
fered to lead men to their own almost 
certain destruction. But we have no 
word in the English language that 
sufficiently expresses the power of this 
fatal passion. The Latin word, “ im- 
potentia,” signifying the triumph of 
passion over reason, comes nearest to 
it of any that I am acquainted with. 

I make no apology for an occasional 
digression, in my zeal for the success 
of my present object; and as in the 
sacred writings themselves instruction 


* «« The Sheffield Iris.” 
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is illustrated by the actions of some 
prominent person—by those of Solo- 
mon, for example---I may be allowed 
here to allude to another observation 
of the public press, conveyed to me in 
a letter from a friend, who considered 
I should be gratified by a knowledge 
of some interest being taken in my 
first paper on this subject, in a neigh- 
bourhood in which my friends and 
connexions are many, as well as giving 
me boldness to pursue the task on 
which I have entered. (Oh! that it 
could be said of me, what Tickell said 
of Steele, in allusion to his papers in 
the “ Tatler” on this same subject! 

“From felon gamesters the raw squire is 

free ; 
And Britain owes her rescued oaks to 
thee.”’) 


But to the point. The editor of the 
“Cheltenham Chronicle,” the paper in 
question, writes thus : 


“«¢ The Anatomy of Gaming’ is alone 
worth the full price of this Number ; 
and we heartily hope Nimrod will give 
some further dissections of a vice which 
we are almost justified in calling na- 
tional, If the press does its duty, the 
public temples where this degrading 
mammon-worship is carried on may in 
time be put down; and although its 
power does not extend to public life, 
yet much will be effected for morals 
and social happiness by the overthrow 
of those shrines of iniquity. We hope 
the day will come when a man will be 
held in as much disgrace who is seen to 
enter a gaming-house, as he would now be 
were he caught in the act of chumming with 
a pickpocket.” 


Now, the present state of society 
will not, I am aware, go far enough 
to meet the wishes of the editor of the 
“ Cheltenham Chronicle ;” but I will 
relate a circumstance which occurred 
to myself, happily illustrative of the 
just principle on which his hopes are 
founded. Some twelve or fourteen 
years back, when at Litchfield Spring- 
Ilunt meeting, | met a brother sports- 
man, whom | had not met for some 
years previously, and of whose pursuits 
in the meantime, from my not having 
been in the betting world, I was igno- 
rant. Suffice it to say, then, that when 
I was previously in the habit of meet- 
ing him, he was moving in the society 
of gentlemen, which he was by birth 
and fortune entitled to do. But, mark 
the result! Upon his hearing me say 
J had sent my horses to Melton-Mow- 
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bray, for the purpose of finishing the 
hunting season, he kindly told me he 
had taken a house there, and that a 
bed was very much at my service, 
I accordingly accepted his offer; but, 
guess my surprise when a still kinder 
friend rode up to me, by the cover 
side, the day after my arrival, and 
thus addressed me: “ [s it true that 
you are staying with Mr. Yr 
“ It is true,” was my reply. “ Then,” 
continued he, “ you must move to an 
hotel, unless you mean to be content 
with his society alone.” Now, what 
was the charge against my host? 
Merely that of his having become, 
since I had last seen him, one of the 
heaviest bettors in the ring, and asso- 
ciating with that class of persons com- 
ing under the denomination of “ legs.” 
As might be imagined, I instantly 
acted on my friend’s suggestion ; and, 
as may be also imagined, the person 
whose house J quitted never spoke to 
me afterwards, although no explanation 
was demanded of me. 

I can bring another case bearing 
upon this point. In the neighbour- 
hood in which I was born and bred 
—one of the most aristociutic in Great 
Britain—any thing in the shape of 
what is called “ play,” beyond shilling 
whist, and now and then a few shil- 
lings on the rubber, was unknown, 
with the exception of there being every 
year a public hazard-table during 
Chester race week, at which some of 
the Cheshire and Welch squirearchy 
sported their money, but only to a 
moderate extent. It happened, how- 
ever, that a gentleman, addicted to 
high play, came to settle in this 
neighbourhood, and it was in conse- 
quence introduced into several of the 
principal houses, and on some occa- 
sions to a very serious amount. Now, 
in all other respects, the character and 
deportment of this gentleman were un- 
exceptionable. Le had lived much in 
the beau monde, was well-bred and 
good tempered, and married into a 
popular and rather influential family 
in the neighbourhood to which [ allude. 
But in the eyes of the majority of the 
respectable and most influential fami- 
lies in that neighbourhood, he was, 
on this account, considered a pest to 
society, if not as a plague-spot in the 
land. There was nothing too bad to 
be laid to his charge. He was not 
only looked upon as a gambler—a 
character then held in abhorrence in 
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that part of the world — but was 
absolutely charged with taking an 
unfair advantage over his adversaries, 
by abstaining from wine in parties in 
which he knew play would be intro- 
duced. Te has long since been in 
his grave, and I will acquit him of 
this charge, on the ground that his 
abstinence from wine proceeded from 
his attempts to combat a disease which 
brought him to an early grave; but I 
have no hesitation in saying, that his 
exawple was not without very perni- 
cious effects on several young men 
who came in contact with him, more 
than one of whom, indeed, might have 
laid their ruin at his door. 

But, to “ depict more deeply,” I will 
detail a few cases of destruction by 
gaming, from my own personal know- 
ledge. Going some way back, the first 
that occurs to my mind, at this moment, 
is one of a gentleman who shot himself, 
in London, a few days after Smolensko, 
the race horse, won the Derby stakes. 
It happened that I was myself at New- 
market, in the second Spring meeting 
of that year, and rode thence to Lon- 
don with this unfortunate gentleman, 
with whom I was slightly acquainted, 
and who appeared greatly dejected at 
having lost seven hundred pounds, on 
the balance of his book, by the week ; 
a fact which surprised me, knowing him 
to be a very heavy bettor, and, conse- 
quently, imagining that sum to have 
been, under such circumstances, but a 
trifling one to him. I was not, how- 
ever, aware that he had at that time on 
his book a bet of ten thousand pounds 
to one thousand against Smolensko 
winning three events, and he had al- 
ready won two of them. Ie won 
the third, which was the Derby, and 
Mr. B shot himself, in his lodg- 
ings, in London, on the day preceding 
the settling day. But, nae, mark 
the sequel to this lamentable story, 
which nothing short of an ardent wish 
that the efiect of what it is my inten- 
tion to write on the dreadful evils 
attendant on gambling should be im- 
pressed deeply on the minds of my 
readers, could have induced me to have 
alluded to at all. The evening before 
he committed the fatal act, I was seated 
at dinner at Ibbotson’s hotel, in Vere 
Street, with one of this gentleman’s 
largest creditors, when he himself 
walked into the room, and, throwing 
his eyes wildly around the company, 
which, as usual, was very numerous at 
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that hour of the day, fixed them at 
length on the person of whom he was 
in pursuit. “ Well, B »” said my 
friend, “ how do you feel yourself?” 
“ Among the damned,” was his reply. 
“‘ Nonsense,” resumed the former; 
“ sit down and take a glass of wine 
with us: if you can let me have four 
hundred pounds on Monday morning, 
before we go to Tattersal’s, [ will give 
you time.” But what was dime to a 
man who had made up his mind to 
rush into eternity on the morrow? 
He would drink no wine ; neither 
could we persuade him to accompany 
us to the theatre. In a few more 
hours he was a corpse; and his in- 
dulgent creditor, from the very same 
cause, although at that time in pos- 
session of every thing necessary to 
make life agreeable, died mad, and 
without a shilling, in a few years after- 
wards : and a short memoir of his life 
appeared from my pen about ten years 
back. 

Reader, whoever you may be, if ad- 
dicted to gaming, bear these two facts 
in your mind. Ponder upon them. 
The remembrance of them may save 
you from pangs which—as was the 
case in both these instances — your 
nature may not be equal to bear. 
Zach of these men was in the enjoy- 
ment of all the requisites to render 
their lives happy ones; but each threw 
them away, as though he spurned the 
precious gifts. 

Good may also result from the fol- 
lowing sad tale. It has been sent me 
in a letter from one of the friends of 
my youth—we were born in the same 
parish—he was lately a captain in one 
of our light dragoon regiments, and as 
kind-hearted a man as lives; which, 
indeed, as far as one act can go to prove 
him such, is apparent. 





“Dear Nimrod,—I have read with 
much pleasure your paper on gaming 
and its evils, in the last Fraser. For old 
acquaintance sake, I give you the parti- 
culars of a horrid case, from the infatua- 
tion for play, which accidentally came 
to my notice four years back. I send 
you a plain unvarnished tale, to which 
you may give more polish, if you like.” 
[I give his own words; they need no 
polish, “ Truth,” as Horne Tooke told 
Junius, “ needs no ornament: what she 
borrows of the pencil is deformity.” ] 

‘I was standing one day in my 
butcher's shop in the town of ’ 
when a boy, about six or seven years 
old, entered, very poorly, though cleanly, 
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clad. He looked thin, pallid, and pinched 
—his whole appearance, in fact, betraying 
want. As he approached the butcher's 
wife, he held a penny in his hand ; and 
I thought I perceived an humbled, but 
not subdued spirit, which, when he asked 
for a penny’s worth of bullock’s liver, pro- 
duced a hectic colour in his cheeks, in 
addition to a confused look. My feel- 
ings being excited, I could not help ex- 
claiming, ‘ Is it possible we have 

people so poor as to send for a penny- 
worth of bullock’s liver for their own 
eating?’ The answer I received was, 
‘ Yes, sir; 1 can assure you that liver 
is for as genteel a looking man as you 
may see in a hundred. He has four 


children, and a wife in a bad state of 


health, and also about to be confined ; 
in short, they are in the greatest pos- 
sible distress.’ 

“ Now, half-pay officers, my good 
fellow, you know, are not rich; but, 
fumbling for a half-crown ‘ in my regi- 
mental small-clothes,’ and having made 
the necessary inquiries, I soon found 
myself at the door of the family in 
question, and having knocked at it, 
atall, thin, genteel-looking man appeared. 
Ile was about six feet high, and so slen- 
der, that really his belly seemed as if it 
stuck to his back, os he looked, like 
Shakespeare’s apothecary, as if ‘ misery 
had worn him to the hone.’ Still, he 
eyed me with so lofty and inquiring a 
glance, that it somewhat appalled my 
purpose. However, finding it necessary 
to explain the object of my visit with as 
much of the * suaviter’ as I could com- 
mand, [ told him that, having understood 
that himself and family were in great 
temporary difficulties —laying stress on 
the word ‘ temporary I had called to 
offer my poor services. With an ex- 
pression of thankfulness, he asked me to 
walk in; and here my tale of misery 
rises to its height. 1 found his wife, 
as had been told me, big with child, 
and in miserable health, and, as well as 
the children, pale and emaciated. ‘They 
stood up on my entering the room— not 
rising from their chairs, “for they had no 
such comforts in the house ; in a word, 
I may say they were sans bed, sans table, 
sans chairs, sans every thing, except a 
small brush, which had evidently been in 
great requisition, from the clean appear- 
ance of the father's once black suit of 
clothes, now turned to a rusty brown, 
and gave sad token of its repeated effects 
in its threadbare appearance. ‘The poor 
gentleman apologised for his want of fur- 
niture, by saying that a tradesman had 
supplied him with it on his acceptance 
of a bill at six months’ date, but that 
a‘terwards he had put in an execution, 
and taken away every thing, 
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** When I pressed him to explain the 
cause of his distress, and how I could 
assist him, he answered me thus: ‘I am 
ashamed to acknowledge it, but I must 
candidly confess my own conduct has 
brought myself and family to what ~~ 
see. About two years since, I had 4 
house in London, and possessed ‘uate 
thousand pounds; but I was tempted to 
gamble, and in a short time lost it all, 
except sixty pounds a-year, which was 
secured beyond my reach. In my de- 
spair, I had naturally recourse to any 
expedient that was likely to afford that 
bread to my family which my vice and 
folly had deprived them of. Before this 
fatal passion seized me, having a taste 
for painting, 1 had a tolerable collection 
of pictures, and could draw a little my- 
self, and this I hoped, if possible, to 
make available, hoping that, by unwea- 
ried industry and application, I might 
improve so as to enable me to take 
miniatures. But I have gone from town 
to town, and met with but little suc- 
cess; and my health giving way, I was 
obliged to anticipate the receipt of 
the sixty pounds which remained. I 
then tried to set up a day-school, but 
failed in getting scholars, and was 
tempted to come here in hopes I might 
get orders fur miniatures ; but this exe- 
cution has brought me to the distress 
and misery you now witness. All I 
seek for is encouragement and patron- 
age, and I trust my own industry will 
do the rest.’ 

* Suffice it, then, to add, that, having 
given him a trifle to supply immediate 
requisites, I told him | should speak to 
two worthy clergymen respecting bis 
case; and had no doubt we should be 
enabled, through their kind efforts, to ob- 
tain a subscription sufficient to relieve his 
present wants, and to enable him to make 
his talent for painting available for his 
future support, which, indeed, seemed to 
be all he required. The result was, up- 
wards of twenty pounds were raised ; 
and, when the affair was more known, 
numbers of charitable persons supplied 
every article of furniture which he stood 
in need of, for the comfort of his family ; 
pencils, brushes, ivory, &c., were pur- 
chased for him; any drawings, he made 
were instantly purchased by the trustees 
of the fund raised ; and several minia- 
tures ordered, and executed, By these 
means, I am happy to say, that, some 
months afterwards, when I called at his 
door, I found himself and his family in 
the best health, sitting down to a fine leg 
of mutton, with every appearance of com- 
fort. He also assured me he had more 
orders for miniatures, at three guineas 
each, than he could execute ; and, more- 
over, had nearly paid off the advances 
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made on the sixty pounds secured. May 
this prove a warning to the unthinking, 
how they are led into this destructive 
vice, and to those who have erred, to 
make their own talents and energies the 
means of retrieving their fortune.” 


I envy not the feelings of that human 
being who could read this tale of mi- 
sery, and the means taken to alleviate 
it, quite unmoved ; but I do envy the 
relater of it his self-applause, at the re- 
collection of his kind-hearted conduct, 
—one only among many instances of 
similar benevolent acts performed by 
him which have come to my know- 
ledge. As for his name, there is no oc- 
casion for me to make that public; 
still, should any one feel disposed to be 
privately informed of it, I should not 
scruple giving it even at the hazard of 
my friend’s displeasure ; who, although 
he did not in this instance “ do good 
by stealth,” might “ blush to find it 
fame.” 

I stated in my first paper on this 
subject, that I should go stil! nearer 
home than I have hitherto done, by al- 
luding to my own case, and shewing 
how I myself have been punished by 
the mere imputation of being what, at 
no period of my life I have been,—a 
gambler. It is pretty well known in 
the world that | married early in life 
into a rich and powerful family, at that 
time high in the administration of the 
government, which, to a younger bro- 
ther in those generous times, was nearly 
equal to marrying the daughter of a 
three-tailed bashaw. I was promised 
to be provided for; and the promise 
would have been fulfilled, but for one 
false step on my part, which “ ever 
damned my fame.” avi ing dined one 
evening with a party at Cheltenham, 
some of whom were what is termed 
“« play-men,” and having drunk too 
much wine, @ visit to a hell, which was 
then open in the town, was proposed, 
and agreed to. We all lost,—ergo, we 
were all robbed ; and, it coming “to the 
ears of a certain nobleman, then, unfor- 
tunately for me, in the town, that my 
share of the sum obtained by the hell- 
keepers was 137/.; and, it being clear 
to him that I was not at that time in 
circumstances to warrant the risk of 
such a loss, | was considered unworthy 
of the place designed for me, which was 
a place of trust, and ofcourse I did not 
get it. This fatal circumstance, how- 
ever, is not without its accompz anying 
consolation, if not somewhat ofaredeem- 
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ing quality. First, it saved me in future 
from all earthly hells; and, moreover, I 
had the satisfaction of knowing that I 
was the means of preventing, by sheer 
oe one of the party from changing a 

banker's cheque for 6401., all of which 
would have gone the same road, as a 
considerable sum he brought with him 
to the house had previously gone,— 
namely, into the hell-keeper’s pockets 
Several of our party are now alive, and 
will well remember this night’s “ lark,” 
and what followed on the morrow; but 
the gentleman whose money I saved 
for him,—the late Mr. Jones, of Fun- 
mun Castle, Glamorganshire, of great 
racing celebrity, and a true supporter 
of the turf, has been some time since 
gathered to his fathers. 

The remark has already been made 
by me, that, bad and demoralising as 
high play is, in what is called high life 
-—that is to say, amongst persons of 
large and independant means—still the 
consequences resulting from it are 
trifling, compared with those which af- 
flict persons of an opposite description, 
who often play to lose sums which, al- 
though small in amount, are their very 
means of subsistence, perhaps for some 
months to come. Under such circum- 
stances, the losers too often become 
desperate ; they either accuse their ad- 
versaries of fraud, as a pretext for not 
paying their losses ; or, they make use 
of language which even the semblance 
of good society will not submit to with 
impunity. Since 1 have resided in 
France, two fatal duels — one here, the 
other at Boulogne—have occurred from 
this very cause, by which, in one in- 
stance, a family of children were de- 
prived of their father, and an amiable 
woman of her husband, by the hand of 
a worthless and unfeeling ruffian, whose 
conduct on the occasion was execrated 
by every man who heard of it, above 
the level of his own brutal disposition. 

Then, again, what a melancholy 
tale have I to unfold of a young gen- 
tleman, who was stripped of his “last 
shilling, in a similar scene of iniqui- 
ty,—I here mean private play,—al- 
though not by the same party, about 
two years back, in Calais. I have the 
satisfaction of thinking that I made an 
attempt to save this person from de- 
struction ; but he would not avail him- 
self of my services. We were perfect 
strangers to each other; but knowing 
him to be the nephew of one of our 
most celebrated masters of foxhounds, 
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and being intimate with another mem- 
ber of his family, I ventured to address 
him, nearly in these words :—** I hope, 
sir, you will excuse me, as a perfect 
stranger to you, in cautioning you (I 
had been informed that he had just 
succeeded to some property, on attain- 
ing his majority, and that he had al- 
ready been a loser) from playing for 
high stakes in this town. Should you 
lose, your money will be received with 
pleasure by your adversaries ; but 
should you win a large stake, the great 
probability is that the means of pay- 
ment will be wanting.” He thanked 
me for this hint, and promised to profit 
by it. Ina few days afterwards, how- 
ever, I met him in the street, and he 
thus addressed me :—“ I am very sorry 
I did not take your advice. They got 
eighteen hundred francs from me last 
night—six thousand in all.” “I am 
also sorry,” was my reply, and passed 
on, being aware that it would have 
been a waste of time and breath to have 
said another word on the subject; and 
the upshot of the matter was this. They 
succeeded in winning from him, at 
écarté, the entire of his fortune, save 
about two thousand pounds, when he 
was followed to England by two of the 
party—one of them already convicted 
of foul play—and robbed of his last 
shilling at private play. The notoriety 
of this affair does away with all ne- 
cessity of apology for the mention of 
it; an action was brought against 
the parties for a conspiracy: one of 
them, the already convicted “ captain,” 
as he calls himself, was many months 
in the Queen’s Bench, pending the 
charge; and I read in the “ Morning 
Herald,” a reward offered for the ap- 
prehension of the other, with a minute 
description of his person. I then lost 
sight of the affair; but was told that 
some compromise had been effected, 
which prevented further exposure—a 
circumstance very much to be regretted. 

Another appalling example of the 
sad effects of gambling presented it- 
self to my notice last year. I was 
waited upon by a young man who had 
left his card at my house the preceding 
day, but of whose name | had no recol- 
lection. His embarrassment on our 
interview, however, having somewhat 
subsided, he told me had just arrived 
from Paris, where he had been reading 
my ‘ Northern Tour,” in the “ New 
Sporting Magazine,” and found that I 
had been in the neighbourhood of his 
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friends and relations, in Scotland. 
“* But, sir,” he added, “ that is but a 
weak plea for what I am now going to 
address you upon. I am ina state of 
perfect destitution at present,— having 
lost all my money at a gaming-house in 
Paris ; and am without the means of 
carrying me any further towards home.” 
Having examined his passport, and as- 
certained his story to be true, as re- 
garded his name and destination, I en- 
tered further into his history, and found 
that twice had remittances been sent to 
him to Paris, to bring him home, and 
twice had the amount been dissi- 
pated in one of these scenes of iniquity. 
As may be imagined, I could not re- 
fuse him the means of conveying him 
to London; and I have not seen or 
heard of him since; but he left in my 
possession a letter to himself from a 
young friend of his in Edinburgh, to 
whom he had applied for assistance, 
and who did not refuse his request ; 
which letter I have since more than 
once read, for the sake of the language 
it contains. It is the language of re- 
buke, as might be expected,—the cause 
for the application having been made 
known; but it is so blended with friend- 
ship and kind feeling, that the sting 
could have been scarcely felt, even if it 
were intended to wound. 

It would appear as though facts of 
this nature had crossed my path for the 
very purpose of enabling me to add 
force to my representations of the evils 
attendant on gambling. During my 
visit to Paris last year, I met with an- 
other young man in a similar situa- 
tion to the one of whom I have been 
speaking. The sum of a hundred 
pounds had been sent him to Calais, to 
enable him to join the Austrian service, 
in which he had obtained a com- 
mission. Ie lost it all at play in a 
very few days ; but obtained the means 
of getting to Paris, as a start towards 
his intended destination. A like sum 
was sent him thither by his friends. It 
all went in the same way ; and when I 
met him in the street he was in a state 
of complete destitution,— threatened to 
be turned out of his hotel, and not 
knowing how to procure a dinner, 
What became of him afterwards I ne- 
ver heard ; but, unless his friends could 
have obtained an escort of gens- 
d’armes, the act of sending him another 
hundred pounds, to take him to his re- 
giment, would have been one of folly. 
Neither is it worth while to bestow 
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advice on such 


self-destroyers as 
these :— 


6 Clamet amica 


Mater, honesta soror, cum cognatis pa- 


ter, uxor, 

Hie fossa est ingens, hie rupes maxima, 
serva: 

Non magis audierit, quam Fusius ebrius 
olim, 


Cum Ilionam edormit.” 


Examples have their force when pro- 
duced from ludicrous as well as from 
melancholy, and even heart-rending, 
scenes; and thus it is said of Horace, 
that he “ tickles, whilst he gently 
probes the wound.” Some twenty-five 
years back, I spent a fortnight in a 
friend’s house with the younger brother 
ofa South Welch baronet, who had got 
to the end of his tether,—in other 
words, was then completely ruined by 
his passion for play, which he made no 
hesitation in declaring he had not the 
power to control. faving been un- 
sparingly fleeced on the over night at 
one of the fashionable London clubs 
—for he was “at all in the ring,” as 
the term is, and in parliament; but 
there was no Crockford’s in those 
times—he, the next day, gave a wash- 
erwoman five shillings fora small board 
that hung in her window, on which the 
words “* Mangling done here” were in- 
scribed ; and, entering the said club- 
room when no one but himself was 
present, suspended it on a nail over the 
fire-place! But here ends the lu- 
dicrous. If this gentleman did not 
die in a prison, he was for many years 
confined in one—and in his native 
county, too—at the same time possess- 
ing talent that would have qualified 
him for any situation in life. Now, if 
talent such as this gentleman was 
gifted with—and the same might be 
said of Mr. Fox, whom we may place 
in the first-class —could not secure a 
man from being fleeced of his last 
guinea, in a London club, or on the 
turf, what chance have any softer- 
headed country gentlemen to escape, 
although they may have signalised 
themselves in the country by playing a 
good rubber at “shorts,” or by winning 
half-a-dozen king’s plates? And this 
reminds me of a very rich scene that 
once occurred at Newmarket, and will 
be recognised by many of my readers. 
A person of this description —one of 
the soft-headed ones—had a horse or 
tvo that had run so well in the country, 
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as to induce him to send them to New- 
market. What he did with them there 
is not my province to detail; but he 
was one day beckoned to on the heath, 
by one of the first legs of that as likewise 
of this day, and, taking for granted that 
“ something good” was about to be di- 
vulged to him, he readily obeyed the 
summons. “ I’'jl tell you what, Mr, 
——,”’ said the leg to him, in a whis- 
per; “ you would be a big rogue, if'you 
knew how.” 

The mention of the wame of Mr. 
Fox brings to my recollection an anec- 
dote of him strongly illustrative of the 
mastery which this passion obtains over 
the mind,and over minds even such as 
his own. He had been playing all 
night at hazard, at Newmarket, and 
lost a very large sum. On his road to 
his lodgings, in the morning, he was ac- 
costed by one of the betting men, who 
offered 50/. to 40/. against a horse 
about to start that day. “ I'll take 
60/.,” replied Mr. Fox ; which, being 
assented to, he stopped to book the 
bet, in the presence of a friend of mine, 
from whom I have the anecdote. I 
merely state this to shew, that, by thus 
descending so immediately from thou- 
sands to tens of pounds, the stimulus 
produced by gambling was become 
- and parcel of his very nature, and, 
ike the passion of love, the stronger 
for being opposed. 

To go one step further, and shew the 
brutalising effects of gaming on the 
human mind, I introduce the following 
melancholy, I might say astounding, 
story, translated from a l'rench weekly 
periodical called “ Le Voleur,” of Nov. 
10, 1834, and it will appear to bear the 
stamp of veracity. The occurrence 
took place, it is true, some time back 
—in the year 1788 ; but that does not 
invalidate the fact, nor lessen the in- 
terest attached to it. Man is the same 
now as he was then,—ay, the same 
as he was in the days of Solomon,— 
equally prone to go wrong, and kept 
in check only by an appeal to his rea- 
son and experience. ‘The story runs 
thus :— 


“A few years hefore the dreadful in- 
surrection of the negroes at St. Domingo, 
that beautiful French colony was at the 
height of its grandeur and prosperity ; 
and its cultivation and industry had been 
the means of introducing into it more 
gold than the mines of South America 
had even furnished the avaricious Span- 
iards with. ‘This precious metal, 1+ 
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deed, circulated there with the greatest 
activity, and with it luxury and extrava- 
gance, as usual, kept pace, in every kind 
of pleasurable enjoyment. Neither is 
this to be wondered at. Under the burn- 
ing atmosphere of the tropics, the 
passions, naturally quick, become ar- 
dent, and even volcanic; whilst riches, 
which in great measure give rise to them, 
offer every means of gratifying them. 

« At the period to which we allude — 
namely, the year 1788—the most pre- 
dominating passion of the wealthy in. 
habitants of St. Domingo was the bane- 
ful and pestilent one of gaming. Still, 
the games of calculation, in which ad- 
dress and skill neutralise, in some de- 
gree, the chances of fortune, were not 
sufficient for the grasping inquietude 
and covetous ideas of its votaries. They 
looked forward to those games in which 
the fascinating expectations of gaining a 
large sum by a few throws of the dice 
were most likely to be realised, and a 
fortune made, or lost, in the course ofa 
few hours. So far, indeed, was this 
thirst for gaming carried, that it was not 
an uncommon occurrence to see houses 
and estates, with the complement of ne« 
groes belonging to them, depending on 
the throw of the dice. They (the dice) 
were placed upon the table by dozens, 
when the player picked out three, and 
commenced his acts of desperation, sub- 
nitting himself to the power of fate. 

“In the year 1788, one Captain St. 
Every, the son of a very rich sugar pro- 
prietor, was about twenty-six years of 
age; and, although possessed of an im- 
mense fortune, had embraced the pro- 
fession of arms, and was serving in a 
regiment at Port-au-Prince. In the 
management of the sword and pistol, he 
was quite without a rival, and brave 
even to temerity. Still, he took nothing 
like unfair advantage of his dexterity ; 
and, when engaged in a conflict, he ge- 
nerally contrived slightly to wound his 
opponents. In this he was lucky, even 
to insolence ; although he had been him- 
self occasionally wounded, and, in his 
numerous duels, had left many traces of 
blood in the society of St. Domingo. 
He possessed many amiable qualities, 
although he was more feared than loved ; 
forasmuch as his upright conduct and 
prepossessing manners could not make 
amends for the impetuosity of his cha- 
racter, his propensity for duelling, and 
his attachment to gaming: for it is, un- 
fortunately, necessary to add, that he 
Was a gamester. 

“ One evening, in a house of public 
resort for gaming in Port-au-Prince, a 
few of the inhabitants were seated round 
a table, waiting until a sufficient number 
of persons arrived to enable them to 
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commence play. Atlength one of them 
called out, ‘ Who will play? ‘J will 
play,’ said the captain of a French fri- 
gate, who happened to be at that time in 
the town ; and, taking the box, threw 
the dice, to win or lose, as he thought, 
the amount of a small sum of money 
which was put upon the table. Ofcourse 
he was ignorant of the game — at all 
events, of the stake—about to be played. 

“©¢ Monsieur le Commandant,’ ex- 
claimed Captain St. Every, ‘you have 
won; take up your winnings:’ at the 
same time pushing towards him several 
bags of gold, At the appearance of their 
contents, the captain of the frigate shrank 
back with astonishment, supposing he 
had only run the risk of winning or 
losing the small sum he saw on the 
table, which did not exceed a few crown 
pieces (probably counters) ; and, gently 
pushing from him the bags, addressed 
the party thus: 

“** Gentlemen, I should be wanting, 
not only in good manners, but in com. 
mon honesty, if I were to appropriate to 
myself these sums, the winning of which 
I never, in the least degree, contem- 
plated ; having only, as I thought, played 
for the trifling sum I saw lying on the 
table. 1 cannot, therefore, look upon 
this enormous quantity of gold as pro- 
perly my right.’ 

*« « Sir,’ said Captain St, Every, ‘ you 
must take it; for, if you had lost, you 
would have been obliged to pay the 
same sum,’ 

“* You are mistaken, sir,’ replied the 
naval captain, ‘if you think so. I do 
not conceive my honour endangered in 
refusing to pay adebt which I never 
contracted, nor in refusing to accept of 
so large a sum, which I never entertained 
an idea of winning.’ 

*« ¢ Monsieur Je Commandant,’ rejoined 
Captain St. Every, elevating his voice 
to the highest pitch, ‘if you had lost, 
you should have paid: I would have made 
you do so!” 

“« There was in this language, and in 
the tone in which the words were deli- 
vered, an evident desire of provocation, 
which could not escape the notice of the 
naval captain ; and he answered it in a 
similar manner. The result was a chal- 
lenge, which the exertions of the by- 
standers were not able to prevent. 

“« € Sir,’ said Captain St. Every, to his 
adversary, ‘as I do not wish to take any 
advantage over you, which my known 
ability in the use of the sword and the 
pistol gives me, ‘I will offer you terms 
of equality. Let a pistol be brought 
here instantly, and charged; and the 
chance of the dice shall determine which 
of the two shall blow out the other’s 
brains.’ 
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«*¢ Acceprep!’ replies the captain of 
the frigate. 

‘A feeling of horror agitated the 
whole of the society present; several 
persons left the room, trembling for the 
consequences, and resolved not to be 
witnesses of the bloody conflict ; whilst 
others, more hardened in their nature, 
and excited by a brutal curiosity, ap- 
proached nearer to the combatants, who 
were sitting exactly opposite to each 
other, and separated only by a table four 
feet in width. Whilst a third person 
was louding the pistol, the silence of 
death pervaded the assembly, and the 
calm was only interrupted by some words 
which passed between the adversaries, 
but not of an aggravating nature; for it 
was observed that they alone preserved 
a coolness uf temper in these fearful 
moments. 

*« When the pistol was charged, each 
of the parties minutely examined it; 
and, finding it in proper order, one of 
them placed it on the table, cn which 
were lying, in two heaps, the dice. Each 
drew out three, and it was decided that 
the naval captain should have the first 
throw. He took up the box with a firm 
hand, and, putting into it the instruments 
which were to award him either his life 
or death, he shook them, and threw 
eleven ! 

«« «That is a good throw, commandant,’ 
said Captain St. Every, suspending for 
a minute his own throw. ‘ The chance 
is in your favour; but, listen to me: if 
it turns out, as it appears to me it will, 
that fortune has favoured you, I beg you 
will have neither mercy nor pity upon 
me: for, rest assured, you shall have 
none from me. Moreover, I should con- 
sider either as a coward that would think 
of sparing the other.’ 

‘« « Sir,’ observed the commandant, ‘1 
do not stand in need of your impertinent 
remonstrances to teach me how to act in 
this or in any other affair.’ 

** St. Every then took the box, and, 
having put into it the dice, threw them : 
they numbered fifteen! ! 

“The company present were now 
horror-stricken. Monsieur le Command- 
ant calmly rose from his seat, and pre- 
senting to his antagonist — or, rather, to 
his enemy—the firm attitude of a brave 
man, was thus addressed by him: 

«Your life belongs to me, sir,’ 
throwing down the dice on the table, 
and taking the pistol in his hand. ‘ Re- 
commend your soul to God !’ 

«Fire, sir!’ replied the command- 
ant, placing his band on his heart ; ‘ an 
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honest man is always ready to -—~’ He 
was not allowed to finish the sentence, 
St. Every’s ball scattered his brains about 
the room, and also upon the persons of 
several of those who were present ! 

“* After this horrible catastrophe, on 
which the public voice was most loud 
against Captain St. Every, that officer 
was no longer looked upon but with 
horror, and was avoided and shunned 
by almost every person in the colony; 
which treatment he acknowledged by 
expressions of hatred and disdain. At 
length, on the breaking out of the insur. 
rection at St. Domingo, he entered the 
service of the enemy (i.e. the English), 
and served as captain under the orders 
of General Sir ‘Thomas Maitland; in 
which he displayed proofs of great bra- 
very, as well as the most consummate 
ability in the art of war. ‘The insurgents 
owed almost all their success to his ta. 
lents, even to their last battle at Ivois, 
near Tiburon, where he was killed bya 
ball in his ribs at the very moment vic. 
tory declared for him.” 


In the extract I gave from the 
* Cheltenham Chronicle,” the aid of 
the press is invoked to assist in check- 
ing the prevalent vice of gaming; 
which, it is evident, is spreading with 
a fearful rapidity amongst the middling 
and lower orders of the English people. 
To a certain extent, its influence has 
long been directed towards this laud- 
able end ; and I remember some very 
able letters which appeared in the year 
1824, bearing the signature of “ Ex- 
positor,” in the “ Times ” newspaper, 
exposing the robberies that were per- 
petrated in the various gaming-houses 
in London by false dice, and other 
base means; as, likewise, the able 
comments of the editor on one of the 
letters in question.* It would, indeed, 
be injustice to deny the fact of the 
press having done its duty in this re- 
spect, or that the gambling public have 
not been sufficiently warned of the 
mad career they are running in con- 
tributing to the fortunes of persons, 
and those for the most part of the most 
worthless class, to the inevitable de- 
struction of their own, if they do but 
persevere long enough in that mad 
career. During a late visit to Loudon, 
I found two periodicals and one un- 
stamped newspaper which had _ series 
of articles on this subject; and, with 


* One of these comments, called forth by the exposure of a compromise of an 


indictment against a certain notorious hell, is so good and appropriate, that I scruple 
not to give it here: 
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your permission, I will take a slight 
notice of them in the progress of these 
papers. 

[ will commence with that respect- 
able periodical, the “ Court Magazine” 
for last March. It contains an article 
headed ‘* Sauter la Coupe,” written, 
not only with great fairness, but in the 
true Christian spirit of not visiting the 
failings of others with too much se- 
verity ; losing sight of our own at the 
same time. The effects on society, 
however, of a late unfortunate dis- 
closure in the play world, which led 
to the appearance of this article, are 
admirably set forth in it, and will be 
alluded to by me at a future oppor- 
tunity. Still, the most interesting to 
the novice in card-playing society are 
the observations of the author on the 
various tricks which persons, ycleped 
conjurers, have the power to perform 
with a pack of cards; and yet shewing 
how few of them could be made avail- 
able to either the whist or the écarté 
player. 


“ The cleverest of all the jugglers,” 


he says, ‘could not cheat at play by 


mere legerdemain, except to a very li. 
mited extent. They may, certainly, 
command the turn-up card, and, per- 
haps, occasionally succeed in distribut- 
ing the honours between two hands ; but 
that is all. They cannot influence the 
game any further, Of course, by mark- 
ing the cards they are enabled to ascer- 
tain the strength of their adversaries’ 
hands, as well as their partners’, and to 
play accordingly ; but in the short time 
allowed for dealing, and the caution that 
is exercised in counter-shuffiing, it is 
almost impossible to control, as some 
people behev e, the ultimate destiny of 
the game.” 


Following some humorous and en- 
lertaining remarks on the exhibition of 
Sir William Ingleby in court, in his 
“awkward attempts” to shew how the 
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trick of suuter la coupe was performed, 
and contrasting them with the clever 
ones of the ‘‘ Emperor of all the Con- 
jurors,” in the days of George IIIL., 
who bore his name, is this paragraph, 
enlightening us all on the subject : 


“« There are several ways of doing the 
trick of sauter la coupe,” he continues 
to observe; ‘“‘but it appears that the 
most available one is that of getting a 
sudden cough, and removing the cut 
under the table. But this is the resource 
of clumsy hands. A trick, to be truly 
performed, ought to be done above board. 
There is nothing like open cheating, if 
we are to cheat at all. The easiest me- 
thod is to replace the cards, exactly in 
the same position as they were when 
they were delivered over to be cut; but 
it must be done dexterously, the dealer 
deceiving the eye by appearing to adopt 
the cut of his antagonist. Another mode 
is to adopt the cut, taking care to slide 
the bottom card, which would otherwise 
be deposited in the middle, to the bot- 
tom. This requires considerable expe- 
rience in sleight of hand, and whist- 
players may rest assured that it will sel- 
dom be attempted, in consequence of 
the great risk of detection. A third me- 
thod is, to take the cut, keeping the 
intended turn-up card, which will be 
thus placed in the midst, firmly desig- 
nated by the thumb, and. to shift it to 
the bottom in the course of the dealing ; 
which can be accomplished by an adept 
without much difficulty. We are not 
sufficiently learned in legerdemain to 
know whether there are any other ways 
of effecting the fraud; but we recom- 
mend to every player, who, illuminated 
by these hints, may have the misfortune 
to be cast into company with a cheat, to 
follow Blucher’s example, should he de. 
tect the impostor, and strike a fork, or 
any other convenient sharp instrument, 
through his hand. Ifhe is sure that he 
is not deceived in bis suspicions, he 
need not be apprehensive of conse« 
quences.” 


The article concludes with cautioning 


“We trust our readers will give due attention to a letter in this day’s journals 


on the subject of gaming-houses. 
grievance ; 


This is every man’s affair — every honest man’s 
that of the young, who have fortunes to be robbed of and reputations to 
he disgraced ; as of the old, who have the inheritance of character 
leave to their yet uncorrupted and unpolluted offspring. 


and money to 
The evil is, that, in 


exact proportion to the guilt, the criminals enjoy the means ‘of disappointing justice, 
and of paying for impunity. It appears, from our correspondent’s letter, that those 
prosecutions on which so many sanguine hopes had been raised of crushing, if not 
destroying, one overgrown nest of villany, have been unhappily compromised, and 
that the work of robbery and desperation ‘has begun again with undiminished rigour. 
Will the legislature leave the law as it stands? for the fault, we believe, is not at 
present with its ministers.” 
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card-players against sitting down to 
finely polished tables without covers, 
as a dealer with a sharp eye has the 
power of ascertaining every card that 
he gives out. 

I cannot quit this journal without 
giving one more extract from it; to 
the truth and good taste in which it is 
written, I think most of my readers 
will bear witness : 


«Tt was anticipated,” says the writer, 
**that the disclosures made in the case 
of Lord de Ros would be converted into 
an accusation against the whole aristo- 
cracy ; and that, when one peer of the 
realm had subjected himself to such dis- 
graceful imputations, the morality of the 
noblest persons in the kingdom would 
be assailed by vulgar and malevolent 
calumniators. But the English peerage 
need not be rescued from the conclusions 
of these crooked logicians, who, in con- 
travention of common sense, judge the 
whole by a part. The chivalry of the 
land is unstained, let what may become 
of the premier baron ; nor does the affair 
prove any thing more than that which 
every body knew —that the hangers-on 
upon nobility, its remote connexions and 
dependents, the pretenders who cling to 
its train and flutter in its wake, are not 
the most scrupulous persons in the 
world ; that they preserve their eleva- 
tion above the common level of the mid- 
dle orders by taking undue advantage 
of their position, at the expense of the 
parvenues they condescend to patronise ; 
and that their shifts to maintain appear- 
ances too frequently plunge them into 
devices that are not very creditable to 
their reputation. But how is the peerage 
damaged by these licentious scions of its 
name? Look throughout the whole of 
Europe, and where shall you find a class 
of gentlemen so high-minded, so pure, 
so impressed with the responsibility of 
high station, exhibiting such a front of 
dignity, and exercising so refining an 
influence over society? Not, certainly, 
in the profligate coteries of France, whose 
ancient noblesse is nearly extinct; not 
among the half-caste aristoeracy of Ger- 
many; the pompous but starveling and 
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degraded grandees of Spain; or the ske. 
leton counts of Italy.” 


Nearly the echo of these sentiments 
is to be found in the following passage 
in the “ Standard,” in an article on the 
trial in question : 


“It is impossible,” says the editor, 
‘not to feel severe mortification at the 
disclosures of the action tried in the 
King’s Bench on Friday and Saturday, 
But there are some grounds of congratu- 
lation mingled with the occasion of regret. 
The long inquiry took a very extensive 
range through the nobility and the higher 
circles of the gentry in London, and 
their various clubs; and it is gratifying 
to observe, how very few of those names 
whom the public is accustomed to re- 
spect appear to be connected with even 
innocent gambling, if any gambling can 
deserve to be so called.” 


As there exists a wanton malignity 
in mankind to make matters worse 
than they really are—and, in this case, 
there is no occasion for so doing, for it 
is sufficiently bad in itself, and, there- 
fore, unnecessary to add to its flagrancy 
by loading it with what does not be- 
long to it—and as there is, at the pre- 
sent time, a Caius Gracchus in every 
pothouse throughout our island, ready 
to trample upon the aristocracy of the 
country, I consider the foregoing re- 
marks not ill-timed, nor ill-fitted to a 
periodical which (as Fraser’s has al- 
ways done) upholds the character of 
England and her institutions. 


P.S.—Wishing to be correct in 
what I write, I shall feel obliged by 
being allowed to make the following 
correction of a passage in my last 
paper, p. 22. The sentence, “I can 
vouch for this fact, for I was myself at 
Newmarket at the time” (which was 
an interlineation in the MS.), was in- 
tended to follow the concluding words 
of the preceding sentence, and not to 
have reference to the scene with the 
ace of trumps, which did noé occur at 
Newmarket. 
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WORKS ON BOULOGNE, 


I. HENRY. ‘¢ ESSAI HISTORIQUE, ETC., DE BOULOGNE-SUR-MER,” 
II. ABOT DE BAZINGUEN. * RECHERCHES HISTORIQUES.” 
I[[. BERTRAND. ** PRECIS DE L’HISTOIRE.” 
IV. HAYNES BAYLY. ** KINDNESS IN WOMEN.” 


« L’arRONDISSEMENT communel de Bou- 
logne est situé entre 56 dégrés, 20 cen- 
tiemes de la division decimale (31 dé- 
grés) de la latitude septentrionale, et 56 
dégrés, 67 cent. (50 dégrés, 35 minutes). 

‘“Sa longitude est comprisé entre 0 
dégré, 39 cent. de la division decimale 
(0 dégré, 21 minutes, 26 secondes) et 0 
dégré, 27 cent. (0 dégré, 46 minutes, 48 
secondes) i Voccident du meridien de 
Paris. 

“ L’étendue superficielle de cette par- 
tie du territoire Frangais est de 110343 
hectares, 20 centiares. Ses limites au 
nord et 4 l’orient sont l’ocean; au sud 
elle est contigué a l'arrondissement de 
Montreuil, et a l’est, a celui de St. Omer. 

* Avant que les Romains, conduits par 
Jules César, eussent pénétré dans cette 
contrée, alors habitée par les Morins, 
elle était regardée comme l’extremité de 
la terre. 

“ Virgile faisant ——” 

But it would be unfair were we to 
proceed with copying out all the 
“ Essai historique, topographique, sta- 
tistique,” and so forth, of Mr. J. F. 
Henry, Adjudant du Génie, from which 
we have taken the opening sentences ; 
and we shall therefore content ourselves 
with the extracts we have given. We 
have no doubt that they will be highly 
gratifying to the visitors of Boulogne, 
who have a deep interest in knowing 
every thing that concerns the geogra- 
phy of that * extremité de la terre.” 

M. Henry wrote his book * in 1810, 
and, in his dedication to Marshal 
Soult, extols the town of which he is 
the historian, antiquary, and statist, 
as being “ Seule barritre de l'état 
placé en face du plus cruel ennemi de 
la France ;” and assures his excellency 
that Boulogne, under the protection of 
a * héros modéle comme sans 
gal,” whom the Boulonnais regard 
with more veneration and love than 


sans 


de Boulogne-sur-Mer. 


1810. 
1822. 
1828-9. 

1837. 


Charlemagne himself, has become “ la 
terreur d’une ile orgueilleuse et ja- 
louse ;”” which, of course, means the 
island in which we have the honour to 
sojourn. Times are changed since 
1810; and we rather think that, for 
many reasons, Boulogne in 1837, and 
for many years before, has been any 
thing but an object of terror to its Eng- 
lish visitants. 

Those who are curious to know the 
history cf Boulogne will find in the 
work we are quoting, that Virgil, in his 
shield of /Eneas, styled the inhabitants 
of the country extremi hominun Mo- 
ri ; that Pomponius Mela called 
them «wltimi Gallicarum gentium Mo- 
rini; that Pliny the elder, Tacitus, 
Ammianus Marcellinus, and St. Pauli- 
nus, held something of the same lan- 
guage, all tending to intimate that the 
people of Boulogne were the last of 
mankind ; and those who are only ac- 
quainted with them through — their 
douane, their passport office, and their 
commissionaires, and such matters, will 
be inclined to think our interpretation 
of the classical passages extremely ap- 
plicable at the present day. M. Henry, 
however, assures us that “ La Morinie 
était appellée l’extremité de lunivers 
parce que c’était le pays le plus rap- 
proché de l’Angleterre ;” which may 
well be the case even now. 

We shall spare our readers the dis- 
sertation on the Portus Itius of Caesar 
——the port whence he set sail to do bat- 
tle against the men of Kent. L’Ecluse, 
Ghent, Bruges, Nienport, Mardick, 
Gravelines, Cassel, St. Omer, Waten, 
Calais, Sangatte [observe, not Sand- 
gate], Ecalles, Wissant, Ambleteuse, 
Boulogne, Le Portel, Estaples, Dieppe 
—are all candidates for the honour; 
but none of them are placed by the 
judge, except Calais, Boulogne, :and 


* Essai Historique, Topographique, Statistique, sur l’Arrondissement Communel 
Par J. F, Henry, Adjudant du Génie, Membre de la Sociéte 


d’Agriculture, de Commerce, et des Arts de Boulogne, et de l’Académie Celtique. 
“ Nescire quid antequam natus sis acciderit, id est esse semper puerum.”—Crcero. 


A Boulogne, chez Leroy ; Berger, Imprimeur Libraire, Grande Rue, No. 34. 


1810. Im.4to. Pp. 348. 


An. 


Henry died in 1819, as good a subject, of course, of Louis X VIII. as he had been 


of Napoleon, 
VOL. XVI. NO. XCIII. 
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Wissant; and between them there is a 
hard run. There are sixteen authori- 
ties in favour of Calais, twelve for 
Wissant, and nineteen for Boulogne. 
In spite of this majority of votes, M. 
Ilenry gives the cup to Wissant; and, 
with all our respect for Boulogne, we 
do the same, being moved thereto prin- 
cipally by the fact that Du Cange was 
of that opinion. Nor shall we abuse 
our advantage, by writing a history of 
Boulogne when it was Morinia, wor- 
shipping the god Esus under the 
Gauls, or under the Romans, from the 
days when Caligula, determined on the 
invasion of Britain, gathered cockle- 
shells by the seaside, and built the 
Tour d’Ordre, down to the slaughter- 
ous advent of the Francs, and of Attila, 
known by the mild and well-earned 
title of the Scourge of God, who was 
driven off; or under the kings of the 
first race, marked by the founding of 
abbeys, and “ de nouvelles descentes 
de barbares, des inundations, la famine, 
des maladies contagieuses,” and other 
agreeable etceteras, which figure in all 
histories of those well-regulated times ; 
or, under the second race, when the 
Normans knocked it to pieces, passing 
all the inhabitants au fil de l’épée, ac- 


* This would have made a fine scene in ‘ Quentin Durward,” 


thought fit to have handled it. 
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cording to their good old custom ; or, 
under the third race, during which, in 
the eleventh century, its own Godfrey 
won Jerusalem, and sent the crown of 
Palestine to Notre Dame de Boulogne ; 
and, in the 15th Louis X1., uncrowned, 
unsworded, and unspurred, on bended 
knees, yielded its territory, as a fief to 
the Virgin*—the whole intervening pe- 
riod being filled up with a perpetual 
round of fighting and sieging, robbing 
and marauding, foraging and tilting, in 
which our own Edwards and Henrys, 
and the Dukes of Burgundy, down to 
Charles le Téméraire, played a con- 
spicuous part; nor in the days from 
Francis I. to Henry 1V., which opens 
by the glittering pageant of the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold, when Francis made 
Boulogne his head-quarters; but is 
darkened in its middle by the siege and 
taking of the town by the other hero of 
that day, Henry VIII., and closes 
amid the gloomy contentions of the 
war of the league; nor in the time 
which elapsed between the first of 
the Bourbons and the beheading of 
Louis XVI., during which time no- 
thing remarkable occurred, except now 
and then hostilities against the English 
— (they beat off Byng, whom Abot de 


if Sir Walter had 


One of the heroes of that romance, Philippe de 


Crevecour, was present on the occasion, and made the Virgin a gift of four large 


silver lamps, each of the same weight, viz. of himself in armour. Other nobles made 
presents of similar munificence. The homage offering of the king was a golden 
heart, weighing thirteen marks,—the gift to be repeated at each new reign a chaque 
changement d’hommes. The charter is drawn up with all due technicality. The 
reason he alleges for the cession is ‘‘ Ja grande et singuli€re dévotion que nous 
avons a la glorieuse Mére de Dieu, notre créateur, et 4 son église collégiate fondée en 
la ville de Boulogne; en laquelle par l’intercession de la dite dame se font chaque 
jour de beaux et grands miracles ; considérant aussi les trés grandes et singuliéres 
graces que notre seigneur nous a fait le temps passé a l’intercession de sa glorieuse 
Mere; laquelle en la conduite de nos plus grands faits et affaires nous 4 toujours 
imparti son intercession envers Dieu son fils;” but the real reason was his desire to 
withdraw Boulogne from the suseraineté which the dukes of Burgundy claimed 
over it, as counts of Flanders and Artois. The whole transaction is one of the 
strangest instances of the mixture of superstition end craft displayed even by that 
singular monarch, 

Notre dame de Boulogne was very famous. She came, in 633, or 636, in the reign 
of Dagobert, into the harbour, in a vessel without sails, oars, or sailors, announced by 
the Virgin herself to the faithful. She was three feet and a-half high, made of hard 
wood, and was supposed to be sculptured by Saint Luke. She received much 
homage in the middle ages, besides presents of immense value. Henry VIII. carried 
her off to Canterbury ; ; but Edward VI. restored her, on the request of Henri II., and 
she was carried back with much pomp to her old quarters. The Huguenots, some 
years after, took her privately from her church, and flung her into the well of the 
castle of ITonvault, where she lay for forty years ; but was again restored, and, after 
a long trial as to her identity, pronounced to be the real Notre Dame. ‘The last king 
who rendered her homage was Louis XV., in 1744!! In halfa century after, she 
perished with the rest, being ¢ burnt in the Place of the Haute-Ville, on the 28th of 
September. The image was undoubtedly of great antiquity. The timber was so 
worm-eaten, that its destroyers could not ascertain what kind it was. 
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Bazinghen* calls “l’Amiral Bink,” not 
the good-for-nothing fellow who was 
shot, but the first Lord Torrington, a 
good seaman, in 1708)—the death of 
Le Sage, in 1747, and Churchill, in 
1764; perhaps we might add, the 
breaking of the neck of Pilatre de 
Rozier, in 1785 ;—nor, finally, from 
that time to the present, when it has 
done not much more than supply 
hardy sailors to the French navy, and 
afford Buonaparte a fine arena for mi- 
litary display; while to the English 
during the war it afforded a sturdy re- 
sistance, and, after the peace, a har- 
bour of most convenient hospitality. 
We say we shall not—though the 
books are before us, and we can trans- 
late by the yard — we shall not be so 
unreasonable as to ask our readers to 
accompany us through this historical 
cruise. Is it not all written in the 
works of Dr. Bertrand,+ Docteur en 
Médecine de la Faculté de Paris? 
Enough, then, of the history of Bou- 
logne. Itisacity of renown. It has 
the honour of being suspected of being 
the harbour which sent Julius Cesar, 
the topmost-man of all this world, to 
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invade the yet unapproached shores of 
Britain; there to learn, as every body 
who has since come thither has learnt, 
that a reception awaited him enough 
to make the flower of all his army, the 
tenth legion itself, look uncommonly 
serious. It defeated Attila in 449, and 
kept off Nelson{ in 1801; and both 
these gentlemen were troublesome cus- 
tomers. It was the favourite seat of 
many Roman emperors, and from it 
Claudius certainly sailed on the expe- 
dition which first reduced Great Britain. 
Here was born Godfrey of Boulogne, 
the hero of the Holy Land — 
«« El capitano 
Che ’l gran sepolero libero de Cristo.” 


In the service of Eustace the Second, 
Count of Boulogne, was Peter Cucu- 
pietre, better known by the name of 
Peter the Hermit, whose voice stirred 
up the nations to the first crusade. It 
was the birthplace of Baldwin, prince 
of Edessa and king of Jerusalem — 


‘* Baldovin poscia in mostra addur si vede, 
Co Bolognesi suoi quei del germano ; 

Che le sue genti il pio fratel gli cede, 
Or ch’ ei de capitani e capitano,”— 


* Recherches Historiques sur la Ville de Boulogne sur Mer, et sur Vancienne 


Province du Boulonnais. 
i la Cour des Monnaies a Paris. 
bvo. Pp. 190. 


Ouvrage inédit de feu M. Abot de Bazinghen, Conseiller 
Mis en ordre et publié par M. le Baron Wattier. 
Paris et Boulogne, 1822. 


The author was a Boulogne man, and is duly anxious to prove that his native 


harbour is the Portus Itius of Cesar. 


t Précis de l'Histoire Physique, Civile, et Politique, de la Ville de Boulogne 


sur Mer, et de ses Environs, depuis les Morins jusqu’en 1814. 


Suivi de la Topo- 


graphie Médicale, de Considérations sur l’Hygiéne Publique, d’une Analyse de 
l'Histoire Naturelle du Boulonnais, d’un Traité sur les Bains de Mer, et d’une 


Biographie des Hommes distingués nés dans ce Pays. 
Par P. J. B. Bertrand, Docteur en Médecine de la Faculté de Paris. 
Boulogne, 1828-9. 


Cartes, 


2tom. 8vo. Pp. 472 et 672. 


Orné de Gravures et de 


“T’amour de la patrie s’augmente avec Jes années, comme un sentiment d’une 
nature céleste et immortelle.”— Bernardin de St. Pierre. 

Bertrand keeps pretty fairly the promises of his voluminous title-page. 

t The failure of Nelson, the cause of which we leave to Dr. Southey to explain, 


inspired great joy among the Boulonnais. 


They maintained that our sailors were 


drunk ; and a poet of the town, named Wyant, made a song thereupon, of which 


Henry preserves a verse : 


** Devant Boulogne 
Nelson faisait un feu d’enfer, 
Mais ce jour-la plus d'un ivrogne, 
Au lieu de vin but l’eau de mer, 

Devant Boulogne.” 


Which we shall be unpatriotic enough to endeavour to translate into strains worthy 


of the original : 


Before Boulogne 
Lord Nelson’s fire was hot and strong ; 
But that dey many a drunken dog 
Salt-water supped instead of grog, 
Before Boulogne. 
Boulogne, it is to he observed, is to be pronounced in the usual and approved English 


fashion, —Bouldéng. 
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whose fame is written in many a book 
of spirit-stirring annals, and many a 
chivalrous lay ; and it is the resting- 
place of two of the prime masters of 
modern satire and modern romance. 
Some fine associations are connected 
with Boulogne, and many a deed of 
fierce war or faithful love, fit to moral- 
ise a song, has been done within and 
about its walls, which we must pass; 
but it would be unjust if we omitted 
to pay it the well-deserved honour of 
reminding our readers — who, we are 
afraid, will, in general, have heard of 
it for the first time — that when 
Charles IX. sent his bloody orders 
throughout France to repeat, in all her 
provinces, the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew, Francois de Chamuel de Cail- 
hac, governor of Boulogne, repelled 
them with indignation ; and when 
Louis XVI. perished on the scaffold, 
Blanquart de la Barritre, administrator 
of the district, refused to register that 
catastrophe. ‘ Mon bras,” said the 
courageous magistrate, “ sécherait plu- 
tét que @inscrire un pareil acte.” It 
is a pity to be obliged to add, with 
Dr. Bertrand, * “ Ces paroles, furent son 
arrét de mort.’ 

Ilither also came Charlemagne, to 
fortify the town against the Normans ; 
and Napoleon, to do the same against 
their English descendants. But his- 
tory is perpetually reproducing events, 
and the visit of Buonaparte bears a 
greater resemblance to that of Caligula 
than to that of the son of Pepin. The 
itoman and the French emperors both 
left their capitals with loud boastings 
that the conquest of Britain was at 
hand ; both gathered a great army at 
Boulogne ; both made speeches and 
proclamations, promising and threaten- 
ing the most wonderful actions; and 
both returned baffled after a bootless 
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errand. Caligula, before he gave up 
his hopes of ‘invading England, drew 
up his troops in battle array—disposed 
his warlike machines by the coast, as 
if he was going to fight —and then or- 
dered his soldiers to fill their caps and 
pockets with the shells they found on 
the sand. Having performed this 
grand achievement, he directed that 
the shells should be transmitted to the 
senate and deposited in the Capitol, 
as a trophy of the victory he had ob- 
tained over the ocean; and then erect- 
ing a tower, afterwards called the Tour 
d’Odre, or Ordre, for the perpetual 
memory of his conquest, he departed 
to be received as a conqueror of Britain 
in Rome. Henry calls this, “ expédi- 
tion ridicule sur le bord de la mer ;” 
but he sees nothing ridiculous in the 
similar expedition of his own emperor. 
Yet, what can be more like than the 
immense preparations and the fruitless 
result of both? We may doubt whe- 
ther the gathering of the cockleshells 
on the sea-shore took place exactly in 
the manner and with the intention as- 
signed by Suetonius, but it could not 
be, in essence, more absurd than the 
distribution by Buonaparte of decora- 
tions and ribands* to an ariny which 
could not move a step towards the 
country it ought to have conquered; 
and the tower of Caligula had, at least, 
the merit of serving as a beacon for 
centuries, while the column of Napo- 
leon, and his “ armée expéditionnaire,” 
serve but as a monument of frustrated 
vanity, and a beacon only to the idle 
duellists of Boulogne. 

And this puts us in mind of what 
we had intended to do, from the very 
beginning of our article. Let us, there- 
fore, at once, and without any further 
preface or introduction, quit Attila and 
\nslomagne, Francis the First and 


* Among other aliities of the day, 30 Messidor, an. XII. (19th of July, 1804), 


an obelisk was erected at the entry of the harbour, with the following inscriptions on 
the four faces of its pedestal : 


NAPOLEON I. 


EmMPenReur DES FRrancals. 


Les deux mondes te demandant la liberté des mers. 


ALBION PUNIE, 


Du ruisseau de la Liane partiront tes foudres vengeusses. 


Bertrand, who is usually a sensible man, repeats this idle nonsense with great satis- 


faction. 


“ Précis de Histoire,” &c. vol. i. p- 370. 


Long will Albion re main unpu- 


nished, and what is here meant by the liberty of the seas unasserted, if we are to 
wait for an avenging bolt darted from the banks of the tranquil Liane ? 
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Henry the Fighth, Caius Caligula and 
Napoleon Buonaparte, and all the 
other great persons and things of which 
we have been speaking, to come to 
Mr. Thomas Haynes Bayly and Mr. 
David Dumps. 

Here some impatient reader may 
exclaim, Mr. Thomas Haynes Bayly 
we know, “I'd be a butterfly,” and all 
the rest of it; but who, in the name of 
Erebus, is Mr. David Dumps ? 

Patience, we reply ; that is the very 
thing we were about to tell you. Mr. 
David Dumps is very nearly related 
to Mr. Haynes Bayly ; he is, in fact, 
a bantling of his own begetting, being 
the hero of his second story in his last 
—which, we believe, is also his first — 
brace of new novels or nouvellettes.* 

David Dumps, then, is the son ofa 
retired undertaker, who, hopeless of be- 
coming a gentleman himself, is resolved 
to make one of his son. Accordingly, 
after giving him a fair education, he 
sends him upon his travels, selecting 
Boulogne as their beginning; and 
thither, with a purse well lined, and a 
black leather trunk, David proceeded. 
His perils commenced from the mo- 
ment of his leaving the Tower Stairs, 
in what was then a five-shilling, but is 
now a twelve-shilling steamer. 


“ David (accustomed to sables from his 
boyhood) had provided himself with a 
very handsome and costly real sable 
cape, which, covering his shoulders, 
descended to his middle, He was sit- 
ting near a young lady, who appeared 
greatly to admire it. 

“«T beg your pardon—a very hand- 
some tippet—real sable, I believe?’ said 
she, 

“¢ Tt is, ma’am,’ said he, turning to 
her for one moment, and then yielding 
to the necessity of putting his head over 
the side of the vessel. ‘There was a pause ; 
and when he was again able to look before 
him, his neighbour said, 

“* Very costly, J suppose ?’ 

“ « What, ma’am? inquired David. 

“« The tippet, sir,’ said the lady. 

“« Yes: thirty pounds.’ 

“« Thirty pounds!’ cried the lady. 
‘ Of course you know they will seize it 
at the custom-house,—that is, unless 
your wife wears it ashore.’ 


* Kindness in Women. 
«* Kindness in women, not their beauteous looks, 
Shall win my love.”’— Shakespeare. 


3 vols. 8vo. London. Bentley. 


Mr. Haynes Bayly and “ David Dumps.” 


“¢T have no wife,’ said David, shaking 
his head with nausea. 

“* Dear me! it’s quite a pity you 
should lose it, as you certainly will.’ 

«© * What! lose my cape? 

*** Cape!—you may call it a cape, if 
you will, but it’s neither more nor less 
than a lady’s tippet; and, being so, 
they'll never let it pass on a man’s 
back.’ 

**¢ You don’t mean that?’ said David ; 
‘ IT would not have it seized on any ac- 
count.’ 

«© « Well, sir,’ said the lady civilly, 
‘ I'll assist you: put it over my should. 
ers, and I'll pass it through the custom. 
house with pleasure.’ 

“« No! will you indeed!’ cried Da. 
vid ; ‘ then pray take it at once, for I 
—really—I beg your pardon—oh, what 
shall I do!’ 

“And having put his thirty-guinea 
tippet over the lady’s shoulders, he 
yielded to the humiliating grievance, 
and was carried down to the cabin, 
where he lay motionless as the person- 
ages long since deposited in the yard 
adjoining Burying-ground Buildings, 
Paddington Road.” 

The conclusion of the adventure may 
be easily conjectured. 


“ The packet arrived at Boulogne just 
in time for the passengers to disembark 
before a particularly crowded and ele- 
gant audience. Those who dined early 
had come forth for their evening pro- 
menade, and those who dined late had 
not yet retired to dress for dinner, An 
— space between the custom-house 
and the water had been marked out with 
ropes, and between them the unfortunates 
were to walk to the bureau where their 
passports were to be examined. Outside 
the ropes were ranged the eager audience 
assembled to witness the farcical arrival. 
In the front row were pedestrians, and a 
second and a third row peeped over their 
shoulders ; behind these were carriages 
of all descriptions, all full of people! 

“« Retreating as far as possible from 
the ladder, David permitted others to 
commence the entertainment, and, with 
a palpitating heart, he silently watched 
their reception. Up went a very fat man, 
with his very lean wife and three wretched 
draggletail daughters, whose recent indis- 
position had been such as to attract the 


attention of the almost equally suffering 
David. 


Tales by Thomas Haynes Bayly. 


We cannot congratulate Mr. Bayly on the selection of his title : it is as applicable 
to a hundred other hooks as to his, and more applicable to some dozen. 
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“« At the top of the ladder, the fat man 
had to support the lean lady ; and not 
well knowing what he was about, he 
sidled off with his burden, intending to 
get under the ropes and make the best of 
his way to the town. ‘Iwo dark-green 
personages, in huge cocked-hats, belong- 
ing to the douane, followed them: the 
husband, in his agitation, very nearly 
dropped his languid lady; the whole 
party then followed their leaders to the 
custom-house door, while an audible 
titter ran round the gazing multitude, 
Round the entrance was assembled a 
crowd of the most vociferous biped nui- 
sances ever heard ; and these began 
shouting into their ears in full chorus, 
each one endeavouring to drown the 
voice of the other, and thrusting into the 
faces of the strangers little dirty cards. 
Each had a different cry, endeavouring 
to entice the victims to the particular 
hotel to which he belonged. Another, 
and another, and another, passed up the 
ladder (like criminals going to be turned 
off), and still David shrank back, until 
at last he alone remained behind. The 
steward, however, instead of whispering, 
‘ ]’ll not leave thee, thou lone one, to 
pine on the stem” (or on the stern) of the 
vessel, cried, ‘Come, sir, your turn now, 
if you please,’ and, giving his arm, assisted 
him to climb. 

««* Ah! who can tell how hard it is 
to climb’ (when you’re not used to it) 
a ladder, the stepping-sticks of which lie 
far apart, and between every one, as you 
ascend, incommoded by a large cloak, a 
sac de nuit in one hand, a stick and um- 
brella and a hat-box in the other, you 
tremblingly look down upon the undu- 
lating salt water ! 

« David did not look his best ; bad as 
his best was, he never looked so bad as 
at this debarkation. The large cloak was a 
Mackintosh of the exact colour of whitey- 
brown paper, which has always appeared 
to us a most unbecoming garment. 

“‘ Having at length passed through the 
ordeal of the examination of passports 
and the rummaging of persons, David 
made the best of his way to the kind 
lady who had undertaken the safe cus- 
tody of his thirty-guinea sable tippet, and 
putting out his hands to undo the clasp, 
he bowed and smiled, saying, ‘ I really 
do not know how to thank you.’ 

««« What do you mean, sir?’ said the 
lady, putting up her hands to resist his 
seizure. 

«Tam the gentleman —I see you 
don’t recognise me—J am the gentle- 
man so much indebted to you for taking 
charge of that cape,’ said David. 

«“« Pray, what is that man talking of ?’ 
said the lady te an Englishman who 
acted as commigsioner of an hotel. 
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“« He says you took charge of Yhat 
fur tippet, ma’am, and he begs you'll 
give it back.’ 

«Oh! almost screamed the lady, 
‘ this serves me right for coming over in 
one of the cheap packets! 1 heard these 
sort of men were always on board of’em! 
My tippet that my uncle bought me at 
Waterloo House! Is there no law in 
France?’ All this was articulated so 
loudly, that a crowd began to collect ; 
and David heard it told from one to 
another, that a swindling chap had tried 
to steal a lady’s tippet.” 

Adventures of the kind do really 
occur, aud especially to such remark- 
ably young, or remarkably old, gentle- 
men as David. We find it written that 
“ Antony Dumps, the father of our hero, 
married Dora Coffin on St. Swithin’s 
day, in the first year of the last reign.” 
If this means the reign of William the 
Fourth, Mr. Dumps, senior, must have 
married on the 15th of July, 1830, 
which would make Mr. Dumps, junior, 
now about six years old. If, however, 
the date is to be fixed for the reign of 
George the Fourth—and we suppose 
the whole novel was not completed in 
the reign of Victoria the First, whom 
God preserve— Mr. Dumps, junior, is 
now sixteen ; and as we find him mar- 
ried, with a boy two months old, at the 
end of the book, after having gone 
through various adventures, we must 
wonder more at the earliness of his 
marriage, than at the soft simplicity 
with which his tender youth was se- 
duced out of his sable. Or if, to avoid 
this difficulty, we recur to the hypo- 
thesis that he was born in the reign of 
George the Third, viz. 15th July, 1761, 
he is now in his 77th year ; a period of 
life at which gentlemen are apt to be 
* fondly overcome by female charm.” 

But Mr, Bayly will say, A fig for 
your dates. What is the accession of 
kings to us, while the stories are well 
and graphically told, as indeed they are. 
David has not been long in Boulogne 
before he falls in love with a young 
lady, whose handkerchief he picks up 
and hands to her at her father’s lodgings. 
He communicates his good fortune to 
a young gentleman whom he meets at 
the table d’hote. 


““¢ You have not been long on the 
continent, sir,’ inquired the good-looking 
stranger. 

‘“* ¢ No, sir.’ 

« There was a pause, and the stranger's 
handsome dark eyes seemed twinkling 
with some half suppressed joke; but, 
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recovering his equanimity, he called the 
waiter and desired him to bring a bottle 
of champagne. It came, and David found 
that his liberal neighbour had filled his 
tumbler at the same “moment that he had 
taken care of himself. 

“‘« Your health, sir,’ said the stranger. 

«I'm sure I thank you kindly,’ re- 
plied David, for the first time tasting the 
sparkling liquor. 

«“ ¢ Another glass,’ said the stranger, 
‘ and success to your flirtations with the 
heiress in black,’ 

««* An heiress!’ exclaimed David. 

“ « Certainly; and I, who witnessed 
what passed to-day, observed that she 
smiled on you in a manner not to be 
mistaken.’ 

“© * You don’t mean that!’ 

“« T do indeed.’ 

“ « You don’t mean she loves me!’ said 
David, casting a glance at a mirror, and 
rather pleased than otherwise at the 
glimpse he caught of his own coun- 
tenance. 

“Take my advice,’ said his new 
friend: ‘ go to the theatre this evening, 
and boldly enter Mr. Tatum’s box.’ 

“« Mr, Tatum’s box! 

“* The young lady’s name is Tatum. 
Her mother is dead, and she is heiress 
to the little old gentleman in a brown 
wig, whose box you will sit in to-night.’ 

«You are very good,’ replied Day id; 

‘ but I never saw him—I——’ 

“« Come with me; I take an interest 
in you. I know the lady well: she ex- 
pects you, and you will be well re- 
ceived,’ 

“« David was hurried from the table, 
and, escorted by his amiable companion, 
he soon arrived at the theatre. 

“* Now, come here,’ said his friend, 
leading him to a box-door on the dress 
circle, and peeping through the little 
glass window inserted in it. ‘ Look! 
there they are ; you must go in.’ 

“*Go in!’ said David ; ‘ impossible ! 
What will they think?’ 

“ «Oh, it is too late to recede,’ replied 
the unknown ; and, knocking loudly at 
the box-door, he vanished. 

‘ A fair hand within immediately 
threw open the box, and David stood 
revealed, ostensibly the individual who 
had knocked to obtain admission. 

“ A little old man in the front row 
looked sharply round; and, to David’s 
extreme astonishment, the young lady 
whom he had met that morning recog. 
nised him with a smiling bow, and, turn- 
ing to her father, said: ‘ Papa, the 
gentleman I told you of—he has seen 
our friends in Bishopsgate Street.’ 

«Indeed !’ said Mr, Tatum; ‘ I'm 
glad to see you, sir,.—TI don't think my 
daughter mentioned your name,’ 
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“Tt would have been very odd if she 
had, as it is quite certain she did not 
know it herself. 

“«7T am Mr. David Dumps, sir,’ said 
the intruder, in a tremulous voice. 

we ‘The son of the rich Mr. Dumps, 
papa,’ whispered the daughter. 

***Oh! the rich Mr. Dumps! Dumps! 
Dumps ! — don’t know him, never heard 
of him — very possible!’ murmured the 
old man, looking through a double-bar- 
relled opera-glass, and pretending to 
attend to the play ; of which, however, 
he did not understand one syllable.” 


His new friend, Mr. Arden, urges 
him to pursue his success, and next 
evening wraps him up in his whitey- 
brown Mackintosh to go forth a-wooing. 
He is most kindly received: the lady 
herself issues from the parlour, takes 
off his cloak with her own fair hands, 
hangs it upon a peg, and introduces 
him most sweetly to ‘her father’s good 
graces. Nothing could be more pro- 
sperous. 


“* David never had thought of loving 
any body in his life, and the notion of 
being beloved by a pretty girl with roses, 
ringlets, and a nice little foot, had never 
entered his head. As he slowly returned 
homewards, he ruminated seriously, if 
not sadly, on the novelty of his situation, 
Mr. Tatum had invited him to renew 
his visit on the following evening; and 
Miss Tatum had seconded her father’s 
request with an earnestness, and, at the 
same time, a delicate anxiety for his 
health, that was really touching. ‘ Be 
sure you come,’ said ‘she; ‘and do not 
fail to wear your cloak, for the nights 
are chilly.’ Could any thing be more 
satisfactory ? 2 Tle folded the Mackintosh 
more closely round him, and proceeded 
with a brisker step. David began to 
consider himself a man of very consider- 
able personal attractions, and he resolved 
to write to his father, asking permission 
in due course of time to pop the question 
to Miss Tatum. 

“ On arriving at ’s hotel, he 
walked proudly into the coffee-room, 
where he found his young friend, Mr. 
Arden, apparently anxiously awaiting 
his arrival; for, as soon as he entered 
the room he ran up to him, offering to 
unclasp and take from him his water- 
proof Mackintosh. 

««« Dear me, | couldn’t think of such 
a thing!’ said he, astonished at the at- 
tentions lavished on him: ‘ I will not 
trouble you.’ 

«© * Nonsense !’ said young Arden; 
‘it is no trouble, but a great pleasure.’ 
And he persisted until he had unfastened 
the hook, and carried away the cloak to 
1 distant part of the room, where, after 
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folding it with very great care, he depo- 
sited it on a chair; and very soon after- 
wards, abruptly wishing his companion 
good-night, he took a candle and retired 
to his room. 

‘* David was not sorry to be left alone, 
for he much preferred ‘thinking of Miss 
Tatum to talking of her. Ata late hour 
he retired to bed, and dreamt that he 
and the young lady were very happy 
together, ‘driving about Gravesend in a 
mourning-coach.” 


Things went on this way for some 
time ; and one evening, as usual, David 
sallied forth, bent upon tea-drinking, 
and 


‘‘ George Arden, as usual, brought 
him his cloak ; and though it was really 
sultry, and David declared that he could 
not endure its weight, he insisted on 
putting it over his shoulders and fasten- 
ing the clasp at his throat. 

““*And won't you walk with me? 
said David. 

oe No.’ 

«« ¢ And do you never mean to stir out 
of the house ?” 

««« Oh, yes,’ replied Arden ; ‘when it 
suits me,’ 

“ «To be sure, you have not the in. 
ducement I have,’ said David, with a 
knowing look. 

“«It is not every body can boast of 
your attractions,’ replied Arden, with a 
smile. 

«Off went David, perspiring undér 
the weight of his whitey-brown Mack- 
intosh ; and, wanting to make a small 
purchase, he went into a shop. 

*« «Will you be so obliging,’ said he, 
after choosing what he wanted, ‘as to 
take care of this cloak for me until the 
morning? The evening is so hot, I 
cannot endure it.’ 

“The civil shopkeeper, of course, 
readily assented, and Mr. Dumps pro- 
ceeded to the residence of Mr. Tatum. 
His knock was now well known; and 
no sooner was he admitted than Rebecca 
came forward, as usual, to take posses- 
sion of his cloak. He carried none! 
She seemed amazed at his temerity in 
braving the evening air without one, 
and, hearing what he had done with it, 
she earnestly entreated him to return 
and fetch it. Her words, her looks, were 
not to be resisted; and David, prouder 
than ever, walked back to the shop and 
asked for his cloak. The attentive mar- 
chand readily produced it, and, whilst he 
was placing it over his shoulders, he said, 

«Take care you do not lose the 
letter.’ 

«* « What letter ?’ 

« « The letter which you have pinned 
to your clouk, Here it is,’ 
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«« « The letter !’ 
** David took it: he 
dressed to Miss Tatum, 


saw it was ad. 
How very odd! 
How came it there? what could it mean? 


He turned it over 


and over; it was not 
sealed : 


he opened it and read it :— 


*** Dearest Rebecca,—Once more, by 
our carrier pigeon, I send you one line, 
to tell you how dear you are — how dear 
you must ever be to me. The booby 
Dumps has no suspicion of our plot, and 
I have taken good care that your father 
should not see me. But I cannot exist 
longer in this state of suspense : consent 
to elope with me, and I will take care to 
baffle pursuit. Pin your reply under the 
wing of our gull; and believe me ever 
your devoted, G. A,’ 


“David did not faint: he folded his 
cloak more closely round him, and, put- 
ting the note into his breeches’-pocket, 
he walked deliberately to Mr. Tatum’s 
house. Again he knocked, and again 
Miss Tatum was ready to receive him. 
He silently relinquished the cloak to the 
fair, or rather unfair, hands which had 
so often taken it from him, and, leaving 
the lady in the act of rummaging in 
every fold for that which he knew very 
well she would never find, he walked 
into the room, where, as usual, Mr. 
Tatum was sitting, sipping hot toddy. 

‘« *Sir,’ said he, as soon as he was 
seated, ‘ I have got that in my breeches’ 
pocket which it behoves you, as a father, 
to take cognisance of.’ 

“«What do you mean? 
Tatum. 

“ ¢ Look, sir!’ cried Dumps, throwing 
down the note. ‘ Read, and judge for 
yourself.’ 

«© « What the devil does this mean? 
exclaimed Tatum, after reading the letter. 

** «Tt means, sir,’ replied David, ‘ that 
every evening I have brought a note to 
Miss Tatum from Mr. George Arden, 
and as surely every ev ening have I car- 
ried back her reply.’ 

«The deuce you have!’ cried Tatum, 
starting up. ‘ You dirty, contemptible 
go-between! leave my house instantly, 
or, by Jove, I'll kick you out of it !’” 


said old 


An equally disagreeable reception, 
at the hands of Arden, awaited him on 
his return; and as hotels, since the 
days of Don Quixote, are the favourite 
scenes of mishaps, when seeking lis 
room, in darkness and confusion, his 
ill stars guided him by mistake into 
the bed of Lady Betty O'’Flaney, from 
which he is summarily ejected by her 
pugnacious husband, who inflicts on 


him a broken head on the spot, and 
sends Captain Kilkenny with a hostile 
message in the morning. 


lie escapes 
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with difficulty from the scrape in which 
he is placed, but it is only to fall into 
another. He meets Arden, who assures 
him that the only way in which he can 
avoid meeting with O’Flaney, without 
hurt to his honour, is to meet him, the 
aforesaid Arden; the material differ- 
ence between the two meetings being 
that in the latter case there need not be 
any bullets in the pistols. And this 
brings us to Buonaparte’s Column, the 
Chalk Farm of Boulogne, the point 
from which we started upon our re- 
viewing expedition. Arden 

“ Hurried his passive companion up 
a little romantic path, which leads from 
the end of the Rue de Canal Tantilleries 
towards the Column: a charming walk 
in summer, when the grass is green, and 
a bright rapid rill, as clear as crystal, 
bounds along close to your feet. But 
David noticed none of its beauties, as he 
hurried on in obedience to Mr. Arden, 
At length they reached some open ground, 
close to the beautiful Column, which was 
commenced by Napoleon when his troops 
were in arms on the heights, and the sea 
below was covered by the British fleet. 

“«* Now,’ said Arden, looking round 
on every side, ‘we are arrived at the 
proper place; but, as we have no se- 
conds, we must avoid killing one an- 
other, as it might be misinterpreted 
murder.’ 

“ «What horrid thoughts you have !’ 
cried David. 

“There, stand you there,’ said Ar. 
den, ‘and I will now take my position ;’ 
and he deliberately walked away. 

“*T see people coming this way,’ 
said David. 

“«T expected as much,’ replied Ar- 
den, coolly. ‘Two families, at least, 
are ere this aware of our hostile meeting, 
and some one will doubtless arrive in 
time to carry away the body.’ 

“«The body!’ exclaimed David, drop- 
ping the pistol which Arden had placed 
in his hand, 

«To be sure: what can they expect 
but one body, or more ? 

* Well ; but you're quite sure——-’ 

“* Hush! ? exclaimed Arden ; ‘ there’s 
no time to be Jost: you fire at me first.’ 

“* Fire first!’ said David, to whom 
killing a man was almost equivalent to 
being killed. ‘ Are you perfectly certain 
that there is no danger — no bullet, no 
shot, nothing but pow wder ? 

“«¢ Fire !’ said Arden, solemnly: ‘ and 
remember, if you do not accede to this 
bloodless encounter, you will be fired at 
in earnest by Mr. O’Flaney.’ 

*** Good gracious!’ said David, trem- 
bling all over; ‘ how do you do it? I 
suppose I’m to pull the trigger. Mercy 
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on me! I’m going to pull—look another 
way! 

“The pistol went off. David stag- 
gered several paces: he heard a loud 
shrill scream; he looked towards the 
spot where George Arden had so lately 
stood in the bloom of health and beauty ; 
—Heavens! could he believe his eyes ! i 
his opponent lay covered with blood, and 
supported in the arms of Rebecca Tatum, 
who uttered loud and piercing cries. 
David, more dead than alive, ran to. 
wards them, and, falling on his knees, 
assisted in raising the fallen youth. At 
that moment Captain Kilkenny gallop. 
ped to the spot,—his horse in a foam, 
and himself in a fearful state of excite. 
ment, 

« « How is this!’ said he; ‘a duel 
without seconds! Rash men, why did 
you not confide in me?— How are you, 
sir?” 

“* Life is ebbing 
faintly. 

“ Oh!’ cried Rebecca, ‘ kill the mur- 
derer !’ 

“¢ That means me!’ exclaimed Da- 
vid, with a voice of anguish. 

“¢ Save him!’ said Arden; ‘ he has 
behaved like a man—nobly, bravely. 
Two shots had we already exchanged ; 
he never flinched. Qh, sir, if you are a 
man of honour, save him!’ 


««« A man of honour!’ exclaimed Kil- 
kenny ; ‘ do you mean to doubt it? 


‘* Arden pointed to the crimson tide, 
which now literally overflowed his gar- 
ments. 

«« True,’ said Kilkenny, ‘ you're in 
no condition to eat your words, nor any 
thing else: you wish me to save this 
person, and you say he has behaved 
bravely. 

“¢ An Alexander, 
said Arden. 

“ «Well, I think [ do know a way to 
save him; for I’ve a friend at anchor in 
the offing i in his yacht ; and if I can get 
him on “board, all will be well. But, 
then, if I go with him, what will become 
of you?” 

“© T feel somewhat revived,’ murmured 
Arden, after taking a sup out ofa little 
brandy-bottle ; ‘ and, living or dying, I 
am happy with this lady.’ 

“* Oh, yes, I see,’ said Kilkenny, as 
Arden threw himself into the arms of his 
too willing Becky. ‘ And, now, you, 
sir, get up behind me.’ 

* Te jumped upon his prancing steed ; 
and, when seated, he leaned down, and 
seizing David by the collar, he soon 
placed him on the horse behind him ; 
and away they went, regardless of road or 
path, towards the sands,— David, in his 
unaccustomed position, suffering very 
severe bodily pain, and yet now and they 


fast,’ said Arden, 


an Agamemnon !’ 
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venturing to turn his head towards the 
fatal field, where he could still distin- 
guish the bleeding body of Arden, sup- 
ported by the fragile frame of the suscep- 
tible Rebecca.” 


We must leave our readers to find 
for themselves how this adventure ends 
—as also to seek the history of Mr. and 
were Mr. Lorimer Lomax, Mr. 

Carey and family, Mr. John Purvis, 
Miss Clara Titterton, and a good many 
others in the work of Mr. Bayly. Ile 
is too good-natured to be an author of 
a quiz novel. Lis characters, such as 
Dumps and Cockle, Miss Tatum, &c. 
begin by exhibitions of folly and silli- 
ness which would almost unfit them for 
ordinary society, and under the kindly 
superintendence of their creator they 
are all in the end gifted with good 
sense, honourable feelings, and know- 
ledge of the world. But David Dumps 
is a very pleasant and laughter-moving 
book ; and it will no doubt cut up into 
capital farces. 

We have thus concluded our notices 
of authors on the Boulonnais. We find 
we have omitted that it was at Bou- 
logne the Duke of Guise, who claimed 
to be its count, got that capital slicing 
cut from under his right eye, across his 
nose, down to his left ear, which ob- 
tained for him the title of Le Balafré 
[Scott was thinking of it when he drew 
Ludovic Lesley]; and, what is of more 
importance, that the cookery of the 
town being a due mixture of the two 
great schools of France and England, 
is highly to be commended by the 
judicious. A Paris cockney, in the 
“ Courier Francais,’”’ with a design of 
disparaging Boulogne, in order to write 
up Dieppe, which the badauds have 
taken under their powerless patronage, 
for certain railway reasons, recommends 
a visit to the capital of the Morini, 
chiefly for the purpose of initiating the 
traveller into the ways of England. It 
is a town, he says, which seems to 
have been taken by the Black Prince, 
and not reconquered ; and here the 
wanderer will be fed with the execrable 
dinners of the English. God help the 
poor fellow ! little he knows of English 
cookery —the height of his aspiring, 
if he ever were in London, being no- 
thing higher than regaling himself in 
the sixpenny slapbangs about Leicester 
Square, which he, of course, describes, 
in his ** correspondance particuliére,” 
as the perfection of London living. 


Verity compels us to maintain that, if 
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he will repair to Boulogne, he will find, 
at the Hotel du Nord, or Barry’s s Ma. 
rine Hotel, or the Pavilion, or some 
half dozen other places, dinners and 
déjetiners which it would be hard to 
match in Paris, a forlorn city, where 
fish, even in this dogday weather, must 
be two days old, and where turtle is as 
rare as Egyptian mummy; or if he 
places himself under Collett’s table- 
cloth, in the street of inexplicable 
name, the Rue Tant-perd-tant-paie, 
he will there sit down to a John Bull 
dinner—and if that does not make 
him very doubtful as to the inferiority 
of solid eating to soups, and stews, 
and hashes, it will have for the first 
time failed in its usual effect upon 
Frenchmen. But we part with the 
* Courier Francais,” who has suc- 
ceeded in incensing the people of 
Boulogne, in good humour, spite of 
his sarcasms on the English residents, 
We part with him so, because, afier 
sneering at the town as a preface to 
England, he concludes by informing 
his readers that the moment they are 
on the sea, they are in England itself. 
That is quite true; and so may it 
continue in every sea in the world, 
till water rolls no more. 


P.S.—It would be unfair to Mr. 
Bayly if we did not mention that his 
novels are neither all Boulogne nor all 
fun. “ Kate Leslie” is a sweet and 
pretty story, told in a delicate and 
feeling manner, with considerable skill. 
The hero is a pitiful dog throughout ; 
but Kate herself, charmingly wrought, 
is the principal figure. We shall not 
spoil the story by unravelling it, and 
we make only one extract, premising 
that George Hanson, her husband, who 
has been obliged to fly from different 
places, and assume different disguises, 
is with her staying at Clifton, under 
the name of Wilmot, slowly recovering 
from a severe fit of illness, when, as 
they are sitting placidly together, they 
are disturbed by the angry voice of a 
woman Calling loudly for Mr. Hanson. 
Undeterred by denials, she insists on 
entering, and forces herself into their 
presence. 


“ The stranger was a tall dark woman 
of about fifty years of age: so dark was 
her complexion, that it gave her the ap- 
pearance of a native of Italy ; yet her 
uecent was purely English. Her hair, 
which retained its blackness, was braided 
on ber high forehead; and her dark 
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eyes, in her present angry mood, seemed 
to flash fire. She must have been a very 


fine woman, and still retained traces of 


beauty ; but ill health or violent passions 
had utterly obliterated the expression 
which perhaps once gave a charm to her 
fine features, and without it they became 
repulsive rather than agreeable. 

“ She closed the door violently after 
her, and for a few moments stood in si- 
lence gazing on the group before her with 
a horrid unnatural smile.of exultation. 

« «Tam here at last!’ she cried. ‘I 
have followed you unremittingly for 
years; and now, traitor, coward, liar, 
you are not again likely to escape me.’ ” 


Hanson is petrified and powerless. 
Kate begs the intruder to desist, point- 
ing out his illness and debility. “ If you 
have ever seen him before,” she said, 
“ you will perceive by his looks F 


«“ «If have ever seen him before !’ 
replied the stranger, haughtily: ‘ you 
know not, woman, what you are saying. 
As for his looks, he looks like one who 
has been living a skulking, disgraceful, 
criminal life, dreading every hour the 
detection which has fallen on him—per- 
haps, when he least expected it.’ 

“ Kate could not deny this. Again 
she looked towards him; he had not 
changed his position, and his features 
wore a vacant look of helplessness, al- 
most of imbecility. 

“ The stranger deliberately untied her 
bonnet, and threw it aside; and having 
also taken off her shawl, she walked past 
Kate and her child, drew an arm-chair 
from a recess, and sat down. Hanson 
had followed her with his eyes, appa- 
rently fascinated as the bird is said to 
be in the presence of the venomous rep- 
tile that threatens its destruction. 

«Mr, Hanson,’ said the stranger, 
you cannot suppose, after so long an 
absence, that my visit will be brief ; and 
I surely need not remind you of a duty 
which common decency must suggest : 
you will remember what is due to me, 
if you please, as long as I choose to 
remain. 

‘* He made no answer ; but he turned 
for an instant towards Kate, and his 
looks gave fearful evidence of his in- 
ternal agony. 

“*T cannot even guess,’ exclaimed 
Kate, ‘ the nature of the business which 
has brought you here, madam; but let 
me entreat you to postpone it until Mr. 
Hanson’s strength is in some degree re- 
Stored: for I feel convinced, that if this 
painful interview is prolonged it will be 
fatal to him.’ 

“*T wish to prolong no interview 
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with you,’ said the stranger, looking at 
her fiercely ; ‘ nor can I suppose that 
my presence here can be agreeable to 
you. There is but one course for you 
to pursue ; it is easy and indispensable, 
and the sooner you adopt it the better.’ 

«*T am utterly ata loss to guess your 
meaning, madam. I regret if you think 
I have been guilty of any rudeness ; but 
in my own home, when I am of opinion 
that my husband’s health, nay, his life, 
is at stake, I j 

“ « What!’ exclaimed the other, with 
a horrid, scornful laugh, ‘ your own home! 
your own husband, too! Ha, ha, ha! You 
are not aware who I am, or you would 
know, that with me deception can avail 
nothing :—I am Mrs. Hanson !’ 

«« « Mrs, Hanson !’ replied Kate, really 
believing that she was talking to a mad 
woman. 

“ *Yes; that man’s wife! You must 
now be aware, that your presence here 
is an insult to, me.’ 

“**T should be sorry to distress or 
irritate you, madam,’ said Kate, mildly ; 
* but J am Mrs. Hanson, and F 

«This is too much!’ exclaimed the 
stranger, drawing from her bosom a 
paper, and thrusting it before the eyes 
of Kate. ‘ Read that!’ 

* Kate did read ; and the document 
proved to be the copy of a certificate of 
marriage between George Hanson and 
Caroline Fasani, and the date was rather 
more than four years prior to her own. 
She read it twice over, and then the 
paper fell from her hands upon the car. 
pet: her proud competitor immediately 
snatched it up, and replaced it in the 
folds of her dress. 

“ Kate rose and fixed her eyes upon 
the miserable man, who stood trembling 
with mingled shame, anguish, and de. 
bility. He returned not her glance ; his 
eyes fell; and Kate addressed him firmly 
and distinctly: neither weakness nor 
tremor in her articulation betrayed fear 
or want of self-possession, 

“«* Mr. Hanson, deny this.” 

‘** He covered his face with his hands, 
and sank upon the sofa. 

** Kate looked at him earnestly for 
one moment; she then took her boy by 
the hand, and slowly, erectly, without 
betraying any emotion, walked from the 
room, and the door closed.” 


The denotiment of this is highly in- 
teresting. But, Mr. Bayly, why do 
you forget the names of your subordi- 
nate characters? Why call your he- 
roine’s sister now Jane, now Fanny ? 
Tantamne rem, &c. To be sure, you 
will plead the practice of Cervantes, 
which may excuse you, 
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Srn,—I do not know that I am correct 
in my enumeration of the multifarious 
characters in which you have appeared. 
The truth is that I was hardly aware 
of your existence until, by one of the 
freaks of folly which immediately suc- 
ceeded the passing of the Reform-bill, 
you were returned for Ifull,—a town 
which prides itself on having had 
Andrew Marvell as a representative ; 
and which figures in proverbial lore as 
being peculiarly hostile to the conti- 
nuance of beggars amid its precincts. 
The prayer of those interesting, and 
now predominant members of society, 
used to be, 


“ From hell, Hull, and Halifax, 
Good Lord deliver us !” 


The politics of the last-named place 
we are not called upon to discuss at 
present—the name of the first, Pope 
advises us never to mention to ears 
polite ; and the well-known good beha- 
viour and gentlemanlike conduct of the 
late House of Commons assuredly en- 
titles us to consider the ears of all its 
members as accustomed only to the most 
polished sounds. But Hull seems to 
preserve its ancient characteristic of 
eschewing the company of such people 
as those, whose first cry on entering 
parliament was that they had been 
knocked down and robbed in the 
lobby. 

It is one of the misfortunes of times 
like these, that we are driven to the 
hard necessity of inquiring who are the 
persons whirled into places where their 
names, at least, are rendered notorious. 
I do not wish unduly to extol the 
Ilouse of Commons ; on the other hand, 
I do not think it just to look upon it 
with that unredeemable contempt into 
which its late displays have made it 
fall in the eyes of men of intellect and 
honour. Under the dominion of the 
Tail, it is rendered contemptible in- 
deed. Ministers commanded a majority 
fluctuating from fifty to five; but, un- 
der any circumstances, that majority is 
too small to master so crowded an as- 
semblage : and in the existing state of 
affairs, when we know the predomi- 
nauce of the Tory party in the House 


of Lords, and are well aware of the 
utter vileness of the degraded creatures 
by whose aid the majority in the lower 
house was saved from being nightly 
converted into a minority, we laugh to 
scorn the pretence that the Third Estate 
for the present holds a potential in- 
fluence in the affairs of the realm. But 
we cannot forget its old historical fame, 
and will not believe that it is for ever 
doomed to linger in the disgrace which 
now overwhelms it. Nor can we forget 
that it numbers among its members 
men of the greatest talent and inte- 
grity, men of the most upright and 
untiring patriotism, men of the most 
unwearied loyalty and devotion — 
evinced not only when the selfish or 
corrupt might attribute those noble 
qualities to servile impulses, but at 
all times, even when the name of the 
monarch is used as a_ watchword 
against them by those who would 
place that monarch’s neck beneath the 
axe for the sake of sixpence, or the 
“carrying out” of a crotchet—to 
swell the pampered pride of an indul- 
gence-mongering priest, or to gratify 
the cold heartlessness of a sneering 
sceptic. 

These honest and honourable men, 

‘“* True as the dial to the sun, 

Although it be not shined upon,” 


redeem the House of Commons from 
the disgust entailed on it by the acts 
of its late majority—and, thank God ! 
they are not very far in number from 
being half of the house. Sufficiently ar- 
bitrary was that majority in demanding 
from their fellow-subjects implicit and 
undoubting homage ; and if we are to 
bow down before the idol, we may 
remember with some satisfaction that, 
like the image conjured up in the 
nightly visions of the tyrant Nebuchad- 
nezzar, its nobler part is of the nobler 
metal. It is not all impudence and 
filth. The Irish importations, and the 
English and Scotch Radicals, may be 
the brazen belly by which the ministry 
is fed, or the miry feet on which it 
props its ricketty standing, but the 
head at least is of gold. To drop 
metaphors, it is utterly impossible that 
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an English House of Commons can 
long continue to be contemptible— it 
will sooner or later purge off the baser 
stains ; and we should await its reap- 
pearance among the swans of Thames, 
without allowing the justice of our 
temporary disgust to lead us into the 
injustice of confounding the disgraces 
and abuses of the institution with the 
institution itself, according to the cus- 
tom of our Liberal antagonists. 

When, therefore, you and others of 
the same class and order were chosen 
into such an assembly, it was natural 
that we should inquire something about 
these strange and unheard-of units of 
legislation. Like the amber-shrined 
worms and moths of “ The Dunciad,” 


“ The things, we know, are neither rich 
nor rare ; 

But wonder how the devil they got 
there.” 


I own my inquiry concerning you was 
not minute or persevering. I asked not 
concerning whence you derived your 
title of colonel; but I knew that your 
hame was not among those who threw 
a lustre over our arms. You might 
have served, and served well too, for 
any thing I cared to the contrary, 
among your namesakes consigned by 
Lord Byron to a promiscuous immor- 
tality. You might have been one of the 


‘« Sixteen called Thomson, and nineteen 
named Smith ;” 


but your fame was not more indivi- 
dually marked than that of the Thom- 
sons in “* Don Juan.” I discovered 
that you edited a quarterly review 
called “ The Westminster,” which has 
since, I believe, been associated with 
another equally famous concern, and, 
under the title of “ The London and 
Westminster,” flourishes, as it deserves 
to do, beneath the superintendence of 
the sagacious Beaumont. It was some- 
what difficult to procure, in the ordi- 
nary marts of literary traffic or intelli- 
gence, any clear account of the “ West- 
minster Review.” If I had followed 
the advice of the old jesters, I should 
have sought in the shop of the trunk- 
maker, or the patty-pans of the pieman, 
for fragments of the unknown work ; 
but, without joke, I knew not where to 
find it, except in the library of the 
Museum. I asked in vain for traces 
of its existence elsewhere. It seemed 
to pursue the noiseless tenour of its way, 
unnoticed either in literature or politics. 
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It was hard to learn out where it was 
published ; a quest after its readers 
would have been as idle a chase as 
that in search of the Flying Island. 
Perseverance, however, enabled me to 
procure a set; and by inquiry among 
readers of the more recondite branches 
of our literature, I ascertained some- 
thing of its history. I wasted two or 
three hours in turning over its dreary 
volumes, and never before had the 
misfortune of wading through a bog so 
Serbonian. Here and there might be 
discovered a mediocre paper upon li- 
terary topics, with the merit of being 
readable ; but mediocrity was the 
highest flight achieved by the proudest 
soarers of the “Westminster.” A 
fiddler told me that a paper or two 
of your own on guitars, and the art of 
tuning guitar-strings, had some in- 
genuity. Iam willing to believe it ; 
and am only sorry that when the 
Cupid of the Voreign-office went a 
wooing he did not employ your abi- 
lities. He found you dumb and tune- 
less inside a liberal house of one kind ; 
he might, perhaps, have advantageously 
availed himself of your serenading 
powers outside houses of a different 
description, but distinguished for libe- 
rality as capacious and as disinterested. 

The review, I learned, was started by 
a forgotten old fellow of the name of 
Bentham, who lived in the neighbour- 
hood of St. James’s Park, and having 
more money than wit, contrived to 
attract about him a crew of hungry 
admirers, who worshipped him as the 
God of Wisdom, for the most intelli- 
gible of all possible reasons. In ap- 
pearance, discourse, and manner, he 
much more closely resembled the 
favourite bird. of the Goddess of 
Wisdom, only that, up to the very 
end of a protracted life, he added 
the chatter and fidget of a monkey 
to the absurd and dictatorial air of 
an owl. The “ Westminster Review,” 
founded by this sage, was to eclipse 
all others. The Tory “ Quarterly” was 
to bend,—-the Whig ‘“ Edinburgh” to 
vanish from the market. Such were 
the loudly expressed anticipations ; but 
human hopes are destined to blight 
and disappointment. The crazy con- 
cern fell dead-born from the press. 
It is quite comic to read its opening 
paper at this distance of time, when 
we who snored by its cradle have 
snored over its hearse. The whole 
world was to be changed by the exer- 
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tions of the philosophic and legacy- 
hunting conclave assembled in Queen 
Square around their venerable senior. 
All existing modes of education were 
to be altered,—all sciences revolution- 
ised, —all plans of government demo- 
lished,—all systems of law utterly un- 
done. The world was to be made a 
tabula rasa, on which the words of 
Bentuam were to be forthwith and for 
ever engraved in luminous and inde- 
structible relief. Quarter after quarter 
the same inane and unfortunate bluster 
filled the review; but it was like the 
Irishman’s thunder in disguise—very 
awful, if it could but be heard. It never 
influenced an opinion,—never contri- 
buted to the good or ill fortune of any 
work in literature, art, science, or phi- 
losophy,—never produced the slightest 
effect, pro or con, upon any political 
question. What,in a mercantile point 
of view, was more aunoying,— it never 
paid. This last misfortune, however, 
was remedied by the check-book of 
Bentham ; for the old man had a suf- 
ficient quantity of justice in his com- 
position to come to the conclusion, 
that if other people would not pay for 
his writings, it was only fair that he 
should do so himself. If he made his 
long-suffering readers pay for their ar- 
duous toil in person, he had the conso- 
lation of reflecting that he paid for the 
offence against them in purse. 

Who those readers could have been 
has been no small puzzle to me, since 
I have read the review. The authors 
of the articles, of course, gratified 
themselves, by the solitary self-indul- 
gence of enjoying their own labours, 
counting, at the same time, with profes- 
sional, though scarcely practised, eye 
(for the writers in the “ Westminster,” 
we may be sure,. never wrote else- 
where), the number of pages they had 
to charge against the Bedlamite—I beg 
pardon, the Benthamite — treasury. 
But, besides these men “ who dwelt 
apart,” who else? I cannot conceive 
any class for whom the conceited and 
supercilious trash could have attrae- 
tions, except among a little fetid knot 
of Socinian praters,—of all mankind 
the most unbearably ignorant, and self- 
satisfied in their ignorance,—or the 
small but resolute believers in Ben- 
tham himself. That old man, inelo- 
quent, occasionally poured forth his 
effata in the Review, and fair claim had 
he to do so; for has not a mana right 
to do what he likes with his own? If 
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oracles are to be venerated in propor- 
tion to their obscurity, Delphi and Do- 
dona should bow their heads to Ben- 
tham ; and even his disciples, drinking 
in his wisdom and his wine, were occa- 
sionally compelled, from the impossi- 
bility of translating his language (though 
John Bowring was one of the crew), to 
set it before the public as a study for 
Dr. Young, or M. Champollion, or poor 
Lord Kingsborough, or other decypher- 
ers of hieroglyphic. Beyond the nar- 
row circles to which I have alluded it 
had no influence; it was, indeed, 
wholly unknown. How droll must it 
have been to attend a conclave of its 
contributors on the eve of a publica- 
tion, each filled with a confident cer- 
tainty that the forthcoming affair was to 
set the Thames on fire, while all others 
who observed its effect, as far as it ex- 
tended, felt it to be a wet blanket, suf- 
ficient to oust, by a single application, 
the burnt-offering of the houses of 
Lords and Commons, immediately af- 
ter the carrying of the Poor Law 
Amendment Bill. 

At last Bentham died, and he left 
his Review as a legacy to Bowring. 
That learned doctor of canon and civil 
law must have sighed profoundly over 
the bequest, and breathed, from the 
bottom of his soul, a wish that his 
name had occurred in any other part of 
the last will and testament of his de- 
parted patron. In India, it is said, 
that when some malignant rajah wishes 
to ruin a dependant whom he cannot 
openly destroy, he makes him a present 
of an elephant. Such was the bequest 
of Bentham to Bowring; and a more 
unmanageable or expensive elephant 
never elevated an unhappy driver upon 
its howdah. It would be useless to 
pursue its obscure course through your 
hands until its final dissolution and 
decay; not amid general contempt,— 
for to be generally despised a thing 
must be generally known; but in the 
same balmy oblivion as that which shut 
the senses of Christopher Sly from the 
knowledge of the world outside the in- 
hospitable pothouse of Marian Hacket, 
the fat alewife of Wincot. In short, 
the whole history of the miserable con- 
cern is wretchedness from beginning to 
end. Impertinent in conception, pal- 
try in execution, impotent in effect, it 
is not worth the three or four pages of 
foolseap which I have devoted to it; 
except that, in consequence ofits being 
your only passport to fame, I wish to 
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shew on how small a foundation rested 
your pretensions to be raised to the 
rank of a legislator. To those who do 
not know how unbounded are the 
powers of self-puffing quackery, it will 
seem miraculous that such distinction 
should be sought and obtained on the 
strength of being a Westminster Re- 
viewer,—to those who are aware of the 
potency of the engine nothing can ap- 
pear more natural. 

At the time of the passing the Reform- 
hill there was a crush of such person- 
ages as yourself into the house. Every 
village yielded its lampden,— every 
unread journal its presiding gnome. 
They are pretty well purged out of it 
now. Cobbett, a man of genius which 
it would be stolidity to place in com- 
parison with that of the brightest of 
your stars, and of honesty, personal and 
political, far transcending that of the 
present governing party of the house, 
was notamong your set ; and if he, too, 
failed, which to a certain extent he un- 
questionably did, his failure is not to 
be attributed to the causes which had 
been predicted as the inevitable occa- 
sion of the breaking down of the quack 
party, but to his age and habits. We 
knew that nothing could come of you, 
and the rest of your compeers, for the 
philosophical reason that nothing can 
come of nothing. Swelling with the 
importance of a strutting Turkey cock, 
you entered the house,— you waddle 
out of it with the diminished dignity of 
a plucked goose. 

A principle never entered the head 
of one of the school to which you be- 
long. Old Bentham himself, dividing 
and subdividing, distinguishing and 
subdistinguishing, showering a hand- 
ful of categories here and of predicables 
there, reared a new Organon, which 
had at least the merit of supplying for 
the edification of logicians every speci- 
men of imperfect mode and figure, and 
of perfect sophism and paralogism ; 
but in the dusty whirlwind of his gab- 
bling words there was not a trace of 
logical reasoning or logical connexion. 
Ile went on imagining that he was 
making discoveries in the different 
branches of the science of mind, when 
he was in fact only reviving old stupidi- 
lies that had long since been crushed 
and exposed by true philosophers. In 
legislation, his codifying was the mere- 
est stuff ever propounded. He wrote 
as if he could lay down and define all 
the varieties of human action and bu- 
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man motive, as if they could be taped 
and yarded like so many lengths of 
fustian. His mind, in short, was not 
fitted for any thing of higher range than 
devising pepper-boxes for penitentiary 
panopticons, or curious pigeon-holes to 
protect the blackguards of the ballot 
from having their deceptions divulged. 
As to considerations on the primal causes 
or the adequate prevention of the crimes 
which fill prisons; or rational reflec- 
tions (to say nothing of honourable feel- 
ings) on the subject of representative 
government — why it should or should 
not be desirable as an instrument of 
protecting right and promoting civili- 
sation — they were matters beyond the 
ken of Bentham. His book on Usury 
is the best and the most clearly written 
of his strange compositions ; but even 
there he shews the germ of his theory, 
and the theory of the heartless crew of 
whom he, to the extent of his ability, 
was a coadjutor. It is a work, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, written to 
promote the cause of the capitalist: a 
book of that accursed school which 
teaches that capital is every thing, la- 
bour nothing. In Bentham’s “ Essay 
on the Usury Laws,” this principle 
certainly appears in its mildest form ; 
but it does appear. As for his style in 
his other works, it is burlesque beyond 
the hopes of a farce-writer. No spe- 
cimen of what the French call amphi- 
gouri could be more perfect than his 
Church of Englandism. A Swiss, of 
the name of Dumont, who was a lite- 
rary swindler of no smail dexterity, 
and who, as usual, obtained the patron- 
age of our aristocracy—from which 
Englishmen, of at least the same powers 
and repute, would be carefully ex- 
cluded—put some of Bentham’s books 
into readable, though still Genevese 
French ; and continental writers have, 
therefore, a better idea of the old man’s 
talent: but still there is nothing in the 
works which, if new, is not nonsensical, 
or, if valuable, is not old. 

Am I not, however, wasting my time 
in talking upon codification to so slen- 
derly accomplished a jurist as Colonel 
Thompson? I question, sir, whether 
you ever read the history of the Pan- 
dects, or attended to the growing bulk 
of Novella, already swelling forth the 
Corpus Juris of the much-praised but 
quite inadequate collection of laws re- 
joicing under the humbug title of the 
Code Napoléon. A great name his, 
indeed! but not exactly the name to 
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bestow upon a code of any other law 
than that of the camp and the cannon. 

If the master had no notion of prin- 
ciples, still less had the disciples. 
Expediency, and that, in almost all 
cases, the temporary expediency of 
money, is the sole guide of the actions 
of those who deem themselves exclu- 
sively political philosophers. A nation 
is burdened by the annual necessity of 
paying a certain sum of money for 
objects which, in all nations, are bene- 
ficial in the main. It is right that this 
sum should be kept at a minimum, but 
the task of watching that it is so kept 
should be left to the very scullions of 
politics — to such caricatures of state- 
craft as Joseph Hume. Allowing this 
class of bipeds their fullest renown, 
it is low enough; and those who 
look upon the affairs of any great na- 
tion with enlarged views well know 
that it is not the interest, and, therefore 
(putting higher considerations out of 
the question, which, however, it is as 
unjust as it is ungenerous to omit, in 
affairs where men of rank and station, 
acting in the face of the public, are 
concerned) —— that it is not the interest, 
I say, and therefore not the practice, 
of any class of ministers (despising as 
I do, from the centre of my soul, the 
present people in office, I make no ex- 
ception of them), to swell unduly the 
public expenditure. Jobs there will 
be, as Lords John Russell and Dun- 
cannon well know; mistakes in esti- 
mates, as Poulett Thomson or Spring 
Rice well know; matters discreditably 
known in the city, as Edward Ellice and 
Lord Palmerston well know ; and many 
more things beside, with which we are 
too well acquainted to need their enu- 
meration. Rogueries certainly should 
be punished and repressed, but as for 
their effect on the prosperity or ad- 
versity of the country, we might as 
well say that the bankruptcy of Andrew 
Jackson, or Timothy Wiggins, was oc- 
casioned by a want of due attention to 
the price of their kitchen stuff. 

What to a nation is nothing more 
than sixpences to an individual, is the 
great object of the labours of such per- 
sons as Hume. I doubt if he has, in 
the course of his dull career, now 
pretty well wending to its close since 
he has become a joint of the Tail, and 
been returned by fifty votes (not a 
majority of fifiy, but literally by fifty 
votes), for such a condemned cell as 
Kilkenny, the very seat, for generations, 
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of the most stupid fanaticism of Ire- 
land, ever effected a saving equivalent 
to the money he has cost the country 
in printing and paper. I am quite 
certain, that his nibbling at the items 
never reduced them by a sum which 
repaid the inefficiency which he had 
occasioned in the several departments. 
And yet this Mr. Hume, shabby as are 
his pretensions to public attention, is 
a more respectable man in parliament- 
ary life than you, Colonel Thompson: 
a more respectable man, because from 
the beginning he chose his station, and 
never pretended to rest his repute upon 
any thing higher than playing the part 
of a political nightman. He, therefore, 
had nothing to fall from. But you, 
Colonel Thompson, you were of a 
prouder ambition. You had a soul 
above buttons: leaving the candles’- 
ends and cheese-parings to others, it 
was your task to remodel the state, to 
demolish the church, to abase the bi- 
shops, to put down the lords, to upset 
the laws, to new regulate the finances, 
to settle our trade. Under your smasli- 
ing hand were to pass, trembling for 
their fate, all things political, ecclesi- 
astical, statistical, fiscal, commercial. 
Visions of destruction flitted hefore 
your eyes. All that was established 
was to go down; the good old creed 
of the reformers of Hudibras was to be 
revived. The institutions of the coun- 
try, it was a matter of certainty, 


** Were intended 
For nothing else but to be mended,” 


since Colonel Thompson dignified the 
representative body with his presence 
and his wisdom. His namesake per- 
sonated by Mathews, Monsieur Tonson, 
never wagged his pigtail with a more 
magnificent shake than the Colonel on 
his first appearance as M. P. 

Sed qualis abiit? How did he get 
out of the house? Sir, during the time 
you were an habitué of St. Stephen's 
Chapel, you did nothing but what the 
most servile hack ofa ministry could 
have done. You voted as gallantly in 
all the meagre majorities of the mi- 
nisters, and were whipped in as regu- 
larly at divisions as a private secretary 
to a government office. As for speak- 
ing, that was hopeless. You rose once 
or twice, looked wildly about you, and 
then sunk to rise no more. ‘The ses- 
sions in which you sate in the house 
were remarkable for doing nothing. 
The do-nothing game was, indeed, that 
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which best suited the ministers; and 
you helped them by some trashy mo- 
tions or speeches on the ballot, or 
annual parliaments, or other fooleries 
which had no connexion with the 
pressing business of the country. If I 
do not forget, you damaged Fancourt’s 
motion about whipping in the army by 
some over-hardy statements; which 
had, however, the good effect of wast- 
ing a few extra hours in exposure or 
explanation. But nothing, absolutely 
nothing, was originated by you worth 
a farthing; and there you sat, an 
automaton made by some ministerial 
mechanician, with the power of saying 
“ yes,” or “ no,” according to the will 
of his maker. Hopeless, indeed, was 
your break down. Even Bowring’s was 
better; though that, indeed, was miser- 
able enough. 

I have said, sir, that the main want 
of your set was a want of principle : 
in you, that want is flagrantly apparent. 
I do not say any thing of your dumb 
abandonment of your free-trade theo- 
ries, because it was impossible that 
any party in Hull could be so besotted 
as to retain a representative whose 
votes would destroy their town by up- 
holding ruinous absurdities, the sup- 
porters of which can only escape from 
the charge of hostility to the interests 
of their country by submitting to the 
imputation of stupendous imbecility 
and arrogant folly. You were there 
fettered by the expediency of concili- 
ating a constituency; in other matters, 
you were fettered by the expediency of 
keeping ministers in place. Principle 
was never consulted. You were pre- 
pared, like Hume, to vote that black 
was white, if so doing served the pur- 
poses of party spite or party conve- 
nience. If you had any enlarged views 
of general policy, they were kept care- 
fully out of sight, lest the administra- 
tion should be disarranged. Such base 
things as O’Connell’s dealings with 
Raphael —as Palmerston and Ken- 
nedy’s juggling in Tiverton—as the 
attorney-general’s doings in Stafford, 
shocked not your soul, once so sensi- 
tive about purity of election. You 
were mute on the compact of Lichfield 
House ; eloquent, so far as votes went, 
on the propriety of sending people to 
jail, or assailing them with impunity 
with libel at the fiat of a House of 
Commons. Clamorous for justice to 
Treland— thereby meaning its subser- 
viency to a grasping priesthood and a 
VOL, XVI, NO, XCIII. 
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sordid agitator— you looked callously 
on while three-fourths of that part of 
the population for which you affected 
such sympathy were dying of famine, 
without suggesting any measure of re- 
lief. Particularly desirous that the 
humbler classes of England should 
have the enviable privilege of becom- 
ing lions by means of the ballot, you 
gave a cheerful consent that they should 
be imprisoned and half-starved: they 
asked for bread, and you prescribed 
for them a bean. 

In this last particular, however, I 
admit you were consistent ; for the 
peculiar set to which you belong have 
always been towards the poor as hard 
as the nether millstone. One of your 
Coryphezi, Malthus, wrote the astound- 
ing words that nature’s table was full, 
and that the poor had no right to pro- 
pagate their kind. He was, I grieve 
to say it, a clergyman of the Church 
of England: his doctrines fitted him 
to be domestic chaplain to Satan. If 
the children of the poor had no right 
to be born—ay, that was the word !— 
they have no right to live. The rich 
have no crumbs to drop from their 
table for such intruders upon life. The 
Malthusian villany was caught at, with 
the utmost delight, by the detestable 
school of political economists, the most 
pestiferous race that ever infested a 
nation. It harmonised too well with 
all the base and greedy passions and 
appetites of our nature not to be po- 
pular among those who worship the 
god of this world. The haughty man, 
who despised his lowly brother — the 
avaricious man, who had made his 
choice between God and Mammon — 
the cruel man, who loved oppression 
for its own sake—and the vain man, 
who wished to display his wisdom by 
ostentatiously exhibiting a contempt 
for ordinary feelings, hailed the new 
philosophy with rapture. 

It was a fine thing to cover pride, 
avarice, cruelty, and vanity, with the 
name of wisdom —to be able to render 
philosophical reasons for the indul- 
gence of heartless selfishness. And 
yet it was not a new philosophy. We 
find it preached in the New Testament 
by one of the twelve apostles, which 
may console us for its being more 
openly propagated by a clergyman. 
It was the philosophy of Judas Isca- 
riot: he cared not for the poor, but he 
did care for the carrying of the bag. 
So do his disciples to the present day. 
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Hard is their face to the poor, hypo- 
critical their pretences of caring for the 
welfare of the children of labour; but 
for the protection of the monied in- 
terest their anxiety is zealous and un- 
feigned. It is unnecessary to say, that 
true philosophy rejects with scorn all 
contact with the vile pretender to her 
honours. We need not go any further 
than the Poor-law Bill to prove it. 
The first poor-law (that of Elizabeth) 
was drawn up by Bacon— its amend- 
ment, by some sage worthy of the 
“ Westminster.” That is, indeed, a 
descent —- a heavy declension. 

In every thing this scorn of the in- 
terests of the poor is a strong character- 
istic of the narrow-minded economists : 
we trace it throughout. The capitalist, 
the monopolist, the usurer, the pawn- 
broker, the money-grubber, in all de- 
partments, are the chosen favourites of 
the system. The currency must be 
contracted, in order to check the credit 
of those who toil, and to favour its 
accumulation in the fewest possible 
hands. The corn-laws must be re- 
pealed, in order that the British pea- 
sant may be reduced to the condition 
of the Pomeranian serf, starving on 
putrid cabbage in the midst of golden 
harvests, so to swell the sleek sides of 
the men of Mark Lane. Free trade is 
to be proclaimed, in order that the 
artisans of England may be set into 
hapless competition with their foreign 
competitors, to the ruin of both [wit- 
ness Lyons and Spitalfields], to fill the 
purse of those who can command their 
services at the lowest possible price. 
The wretched child of the factory must 
squander itself into old age before it 
reaches manhood, in order to pamper 
the inhuman lord of the billyroller. 
And so on in every quarter where 
labour comes in contact with capital. 
And this is called philosophy ! 

Again, enlightened wisdom has pro- 
vided an established church, and con- 
ceited or malignant folly wishes to 
pull it down. The argument is worthy 
of the cause —let the church be volun- 
tary; let every man pay for his own 
religious instruction. Well! but if a 
man has not wherewithal to pay, what 
then? Then, answer the political 
philosophers, he has no right to have 
a religion. He is poor—nature’s table 
is full ; he is not wanted in this world, 
and it will be no great matter if he be 
damned in the next. We are taking 
care to render him so uncomfortable 
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here, that he will be glad of a change, 
go where he will. To look at the 
church in another point of -view, its 
honours and rewards afford a passport 
to distinction to the sons of humble 
men—(most of our bishops have fought 
their way into the House of Lords 
from lowly ranks)—and, accordingly, 
true to the spirit of their code, the 
liberal cry is, “ Turn them out! Why 
should the son of a poor man, because 
he is learned and pious, filled with 
knowledge, talent, and usefulness, dare 
sit by the side of one whose claim to 
the peerage consists in the clearly de- 
fined possession of wealth, won, as it 
may be, by usurious conveyancing, or 
by open robbery ?”” 

Jn these portions of your creed, Col. 
Thompson, you were consistent enough ; 
yet even these you would have sacri- 
ficed, if the sacrifice was required by 
the cabinet. Is -this principle? Do 
not flatter yourself that it is distinguish- 
able from the conduct of the most hired 
hack that ever went cap in hand to the 
Treasury for his wages. Your whole 
parliamentary career, from beginning 
to end, was nothing but crouching and 
time-serving; and now you are dis- 
missed, to go back, if you like, to your 
literary labours, and to boast once again 
of what should be done; though, I think, 
no more to hold up yourself or any of 
your set as the persons who are able to 
do it. 

Your closing act fitly concluded the 
farce. At the last moment —the very 
last moment—that you could be heard, 
when parliament was expiring, and in 
its dying gasp, you made yourself ab- 
surdly conspicuous, by promising that, 
in the next session, you would move 
for the exclusion of the King of Han- 
over from all right to the throne. Your 
threat was not couched exactly in these 
words, but that was its avowed mean- 
ing. When the house heard you talk- 
ing of what you would do in the next 
session, it is only just to say, it excited 
an unanimous shout of laughter. 

Pitiable impertinence! Stupid va- 
nity! Impertinence in so unknown 
and obscure a member of the house 
taking it upon him to meddle with 
sO grave a question as the change of 
succession,—vanity in imagining that a 
constituency existed so absurd as to 
give you the opportunity of again en- 
tering St. Stephens. The ground of 
your objection to the King of Hanover 
was ofthe same character as the rest of 
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the proceedings. You asked if minis- 
ters were prepared to say whether a 
proclamation, signed Ernest Augustus, 
which appeared in the newspapers, had 
actually proceeded from the King of 
Hanover. The proper reply was given, 
—that ministers knew nothing about 
it,— that Hanover was now in no way 
connected with England, and that the 
proceedings of the king of that country 
were nothing to us. On this answer, 
which gave you no information, you, 
without further inquiry into the merits 
or demerits of the act,—--you, in perfect 
ignorance of the state of flanoverian 
politics, and without any knowledge 
whatsoever of the constitution, or the 
wishes, or the wants of the Hanoverian 
people, declared that, in consequence 
of what you knew nothing about, and 
with which you had no right to meddle, 
you would make a motion, the effect of 
which, if carried, would be to keep the 
Duke of Cumberland from the throne. 
It was appropriate that you should 
conclude with a bray so magnificent. 

I should not shrink, if there were 
need, from defending the King of Han- 
over for not agreeing at once to a con- 
stitution so very modern of date (it is 
not four years old), which was adopted 
with very insufficient attention by Wil- 
liam 1V., and which certainly was not 
binding on his successor. In practice, 
it had not “ worked well ;” and King 
Ernest was right in refusing to acknow- 
ledge, as of right, a system which did 
not satisfy any one—was of no service 
to the country-—-was not called for by 
his people--and confessedly stood in 
need of radical alteration. The King 
of Hanover, by putting an end to this 
ill-considered scheme, has shewn him- 
self a true reformer. He has looked 
to the interests and wishes of his peo- 
ple, and, by checking some conceited 
impertinence, has laid the foundation 
for a good system of government, by de- 
molishing that which was useless and 
absurd, 

But, suppose it was quite the re- 
verse. Suppose the Hanoverian con- 
stitution was as wise as it was ridicue 
lous,—what is it to us? The people 
of Hanover are the best judges, I sup- 
pose; and have they remonstrated ? 
Has there been any disturbance, any 
petition, any manifestation of discon- 
tent or annoyance? Not the least. 
The king is excessively popular in 
Hanover ; and the exertions of the 
English Jacobin papers to excite trou- 
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ble or murmur are unavailing. How 
stupid, therefore, Colonel Thompson, is 
the intermeddling of an obscure fo- 
reigner like yourself in affairs nothing 
pertaining to England,--nothing per- 
taining, | repeat; for, as no one thought 
in the days of William III., that his 
republicanism in Holland, or in the 
days of George I., that his despotism in 
Hanover had any thing to do with the 
affairs of Great Britain, regulated as 
they are upon totally different princi- 
ples, and mixed up in political com- 
binations wholly dissimilar, and, there- 
fore, that their foreign politics could in 
any manner act on the succession of 
those princes to the British crown,— 
so, now, no one whose opinion is of the 
slightest value can imagine that his 
Hanoverian system of government, be 
it what it may, can bar the hereditary 
claim of Ernest and his descendants to 
the throne of his fathers. This would, 
indeed, be making England subservient 
to Hanover with a vengeance. 

But, as in truth Hanover, or its con- 
stitution, is but a hollow pretext for the 
motion, as, according to the usual prac- 
tice of the school which prides itself 
upon the candour and straightforward- 
ness of philosophy, it is the course 
pursued by the Duke of Cumberland 
in England, not by the King of Han- 
over in Germany, that is the true mo- 
tive of your ridiculous notice, I wave 
all consideration of Hanoverian affairs. 
I tell the truth, as you ought to have 
done. It is because the Duke of 
Cumberland resisted the inroads of 
Popery,— because he opposed the 
introduction into parliament of men 
whom we now feel no tie can bind, no 
pledge can hold back from pursuing 
their never forgotten object, the de- 
struction of Protestantism,— because, 
after the fatal error of the bill of 1829 
had been committed, he exerted him- 
self to prevent its consequences from 
being more noxious,— because he did 
not wish that the Protestant clergy of 
Treland should starve, or that her Pro- 
testant people should be left at the 
mercy of a sanguinary rabble, mad- 
dened by want and fanaticism, and 
goaded to deeds of blood by the ma- 
lignant priest and the seditious traitor, 
—because, in a word, he maintained 
the principles of the revolution of 1688, 
the principles which set his family on 
the throne,—these are the reasons why 
he has been made the butt ofuntiring ma- 
levolence ; and, after having been long 
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subjected to grosser outrages and insults, 
exposed, at last, to the puny imperti- 
nence of such motions as yours. It is not 
for violating the trumpery constitution of 
Hanover—a crotchet of yesterday’s date 
—but for refusing to violate the glo- 
rious constitution of England, founded 
by men of consummate genius, after 
deep reflection and manifold political 
experience, and which for generations 
has been admired and venerated by all 
friends of true liberty, as the surest 
guard against tyranny on one hand, 
and anarchy on the other, ever devised 
by human wisdom, that the Duke of 
Cumberland is arraigned by these 
pseudo-liberals, who, with a perpetual 
praitle about their sagacity and the 
comprehensiveness of their wide-spread- 
ing views, are nothing more than blind 
instruments in the hands of the great 
and standing conspiracy against the 
temporal and religious liberty of man- 
kind. 

With that utter inability to do any 
thing in an open and sincere manner, 
which I have already noticed as the 
main characteristic of the sham patriots 
and mock philosophers among whom 
you have enrolled yourself, your mo- 
tion is so framed as to avoid the ap- 
pearance of a direct attack on the 
Duke of Cumberland. Your motion, 
if carried, would exclude the line of the 
King of the Netherlands, or the King of 
Belgium, if the present line should fail, 
as well as the King of Hanover, in 
what I am happy to say is the highly 
improbable case of the death of our 
youthful queen before that of her aged 
uncle. Nay, it excludes the liberal 
Duke of Sussex, if the crown of Han- 
over should light upon his brows, from 
the throne of England. So useful is the 
legislation of a man of “ large views, 
and no prejudices.” When our ances- 
tors, Colonel Thompson, legislated, 
they were not guilty of such bungling. 
They legislated not against a foreign 
prince, but against the interference of 
a foreign prince. We have no desire 
to meddle with the temporal govern- 
ment of the papal states—we have no 
wish to interfere, by the hand of carnal 
power, in the spiritual concerns of 
countries in which the Roman Catholic 
church prevails; but we have the de- 
sire and the wish—and we have the 
right, and, if we are driven to exert it, 
the power also—to insist that no fo- 
reign prince should have power, tem- 
poral or spiritual, in the land of Eng- 
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land. If we find the King of Hanover 
claiming any, we are ready to resist 
him to the death ; but the supposition 
of such a claim on his part is merely 
absurd. There is, however, a foreign 
prince who asserts his right to appoint 
to high ecclesiastical station, and to 
give preferments, the holders of which 
assume, in spite of special statute, the 
titles of our peerage — whose authority 
ordains men who draw millions of 
money from an impoverished land, 
and who set at defiance the laws of 
the country, if they require the levying 
of an income which may clash with 
their own. The health of this prince is 
toasted by his vassals before that of the 
king, and his orders are held sufficient 
to render all oaths which he disap- 
proves of no avail. This is interference, 
Colonel Thompson. Will you, if some 
miracle should again get you into par- 
liament, vote for a restraint upon the 
treason and insolence committed in 
the name of this prince. No! far- 
seeing philosopher, superstition-scaring 
sage, you will not. What! offend the 
men who keep the ministry in office? 
Preposterous! Write some common- 
place censure of popery, taking care 
always to attempt to mystify your 
readers by describing it as not worse 
or more noxious than any other system 
of religion—that may be pardoned: 
but practically to oppose its oppres- 
sions, or endeavour to free Ireland 
from the misery, ruin, and degradation 
which it inflicts on that unhappy island, 
would enter into your philosophic mind 
as an act of treason. 

But the Duke of Cumberland, you 
will say, was head of an illegal body 
called theOrangemen. I deny that they 
were illegal. 1 know it has been said 
that they were ; but I know, also, that 
when those who said it were dared to 
the proof, when they were dared to 
select a case for trial, and there was 
not an Orangeman in the body who 
would not have offered himself to the 
attorney-general as defendant, their 
enemies shrunk from the proposal. 
There was no law against them; 
neither were they suppressed by any 
law. A vote of the louse of Commons 
—and, since the passing of the Reform- 
bill, nothing can be more valueless— 
was hostile to their existence; and it 
was said that the king, though fully 
appreciating their devotion and loyalty, 
felt that the institution embarrassed him 
in the thraldom in which his last years 
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were spent. It was enough that this 
should be known, or even suspected, 
and of their own accord, at the bidding 
of their grand-master, this disloyal and 
illegal Duke of Cumberland, the Orange 
body instantly dissolved. Did the party 
which had raised the cry of illegality 
and disaffection against them follow 
their example? Did the Romanist as- 
sociation dissolve? No; it is there 
still, spitting sedition as venomously 
as ever. Are the Ribandmen, whom 
lying slander used to set off a body on 
one side, similar to Orangemen on the 
other, with as much justice as soldiers 
might be confounded with banditti,— 
are they dissolved ? Not they, indeed. 
They are not dissolved, any more than 
the Romish bishops have ceased to 
usurp the titles of our bishoprics, or 
the monastic orders to swarm into 
Ireland,—these being the two small 
concessions required by the bill of 
1829, and therefore most pertina- 
ciously refused by the grateful and 
oath-reverencing body whom that bill 
was to conciliate. If by the fruits we 
know the tree, we may easily decide 
which is the loyal body,—that which 
yielded to a suggestion of its inconve- 
nience, or that which resists a law 
which declares it to be seditious. 

It is needless to go any further. I 
have shewn that your dying speech 
was marked by ignorance and insin- 
cerity —that you knew nothing of the 
Hanoverian constitution, which you 
made your pretext—and that you 
dared not avow the real reason of 
your motion. I have shewn that, with 
a pretence of independence, you were 
as servile and supple a supporter of 
the ministry as they could desire— 
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that you were of no value in the house, 
except by your vote in their favour— 
that you did not venture on avowing a 
principle, or resisting an oppression. 
No wonder, therefore, that you were 
flung out with the rest — Buckingham, 
Bowring, Roebuck, though he was the 
best of the lot—no wonder that your 
only act, since parliament has got rid 
of you, was one connected with some 
juggling about seats, in which you 
declined to embarrass the ministers. 
They certainly should do something for 
you. Hold out your palm. There is 
no shame in it, man. Look at Ken- 
nedy—or why need we stop at the 
bottom when we can go to the top,— 
look at the Master-Beggar himself, 
Do not disdain to follow those grand 
examples. I speak for your good. The 
labourer is worthy of his hire. 

Adieu! then, fine sample of that 
bellwether school, which, infallible in 
theory, is blundering in practice — 
loud and arrogant in talk, is servile 
and crawling in act. Go, beaten from 
parliament, where you were noticed 
only as a butt to display your wisdom 
among the Westminster Reviewers, pre- 
siding with all the gravity of a chair-ape 
over that choice collection of baboons, 
with Bowring as your secretary. There 
you may be great, but not elsewhere. 
Once more, adieu—may we never hear 
of you again! You may console the 
tranquillity of your private life by 
twanging “ Gentle Zitella ;” for, though 
you have failed ina bill for excluding 
the King of Hanover from the throne, 
you have been perfectly successful in 
excluding yourself from the House of 
Commons. 

MENENIUS. 
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SEPTEMBER SONNETS. 


BY SIR MORGAN O'DOHERTY, BART. 


I. 


Tue month of August, all in turmoil vast 
Of the elections, has been wasted through ; 
The ministers suppose that twenty-two 
Is their majority —a measuring-cast. 
And cabinet councils, long of heart aghast, 
Must now be in the countenance looking blue, 
Counting which man is shaking, which is true, 
Which steady, which is playing loose-and-fast ; 
Here promising a place, and here a bribe, 
Here bullying, here palavering, here a bit 
Of riband offering to the shabby tribe, 
Ilere showering railway jobs on plundering cit, 
Here pressing upstart claim upon the kibe 
Of long-strained toil, old merit, and tried wit. 


II. 


Well, we are glad Old England’s heart is right, 
And so is Wales and Scotland — though the plan, 
To Scotland dear for ages, that the man 

Who rules the purse is first in Scotland’s sight, 

Prevails, and props the creed of black-is-white, 
Wanes in its ministerial votes. The sum 
Which swells the Whig majority must come 

From quarters that the Whiggish heart with fright 

Sorely disturb. We pray thee, gentle queen, 
Whether Jack Conroy orders it or not, 

Whate’er his party or his faith has been, 

To ask, if it be settled as thy lot 
To think that England’s will is no avail, 
And to be moved as wags the Irish tail. 


M. O’D. 


Tom Rouse’s, Eagle Tavern, City Road, 


Aug. 29. 
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